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these Handy Volume Sets 
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then three bindings have 
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of two splendid bindings—maroon 
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CURRENT HISTORY CHRONICLES 


HE printing order for the November issue 

of Current History MacazineE is 96,000 

copies. The editor is gratified .to record 
the substantial progress being made in circula- 
tion, which is shown by the fact that the print- 
ing order for November, 1922, was for 60,000 
copies. In computing the number to be printed 
scrupulous care is exercised to confine the 
amount to absolute requirements. 


a * * 


The symposium on America’s duty to Europe, 
which appears in this issue, comprises contribu- 
tions by three eminent publicists. Professor 
Charles Sarolea of Edinburgh University, Scot- 
land, is one of the most distinguished of Euro- 
pean scholars; Professor Charles Seymour of 
Yale ranks among the most noted historians in 
this country; George Wharton Pepper, United 
States Senator from Pennsylvania, is a former 
President of the American Bar Association and 
a foremost authority on legal and international 


questions. 


* x * 


Brainerd P. Salmon of Athens, Greece, tem- 
porarily at Washington, sends the editor a 
vigorous protest against the statements of Arthur 
Tremaine Chester in his article in the October 
issue of CurRENT History Macazine. He vig- 
orously attacks Mr. Chester’s reference to the 


Near East Relief and says: 


I hold no brief for the Near East Relief, but 
have seen something of the work of that devoted 
band of men and women, who, instead of huntin 
for concessions, have been content to spen 
their lives salvaging some of the human wreck- 
age of the Near East; a work which_will be 
remembered generations aiter the Chesters, 
father and son, have been forgotten. 


In the face of such a bitterly vituperative 
attack on everything non-Turkish there is little 
need to refute any of the statements made; they 
stand condemned by their own obvious bias. 
There is today in Greece, however, an over- 
whelming refutation of the claim that the Na- 
tionalist Turk is the pure, high-minded gentle- 
man of the Chester dream; the million and a 
quarter refugees from Asia Minor and Thrace 
are a million and a quarter arguments against 
the Chester theory. The task of rebuilding these 
wrecked and broken lives is a far greater and 
nobler task than that of vilifying those who are 
engaged in it. 


Mr. Chester accuses all and sundry who do 
not wear the fez of being responsible for ‘‘one 
of the most elaborate campaigns of hostile and 
mendacious propaganda ever carried on against 
any single nation.’’ We must, then, believe that 
the ringing words of Daniel Webster, the im- 
passioned speeches of Charles Sumner, and the 
later utterances of Theodore Roosevelt and 
Woodrow Wilson were part of a ‘‘mendacious 
propaganda,”’ and that the million and a quar- 
ter refugees in Greece deliberately deserted a 
land which their ancestors had tilled many 
generations before the Turk emerged from the 





darkness of his origin, simply in furtherance of 
this same system of ‘‘mendacious propaganda.’’ 
a ae 


M. Yanekian, lecturer for the Near East Re- 
lief and Assistant Executive of the Armenian Boy 
Scouts Association, 69 West Burnside Avenue, 
New York, writes to the editor as follows: 


If credit is due to a magazine for its most 
impartial aims, approaching in an unprejudiced 
manner to all the records of contempory history, 
I certainly think that your CURRENT HIstTory 
MAGAZINE should get full credit. Each succeed- 
ing month when I actually grab from the sta- 
tioner’s stall the latest edition of CURRENT 
History I get still more convinced of the high 
standard of your magazine. It is only eight 
months since I have come to the United States, 
having barely escaped from fire and massacre 
by the Turks in Smyrna (Asia Minor), where I 
have lived all my life. Having been graduated 
from the American College in Smyrna, I have 
ever since been- an ardent student of the new 
history being formulated in the Near East. 

In 1908, when the coup d’état by the Young 
Turks occurred and the ‘‘Red’’ Sultan was de- 
throned, all voices echoed that a new era had 
dawned over Turkey, that a new Turkey was 
born worthy to sit among the family of civilized 
nations. The thrill of the echo had not yet died 
away when 30,000 Christians were massacred in 
Adana by the “Old Turks.’’ Ever since mas- 
sacres have been going on all over Turkey, 
sometimes by the ‘‘New Turks,’”’ other times by 
‘he ‘‘Young Turks,’”’ and at other times by the 
‘Reactionary Turks.’’ But never was a mas- 
sacre perpetrated by the existing Turks or the 
existing Government! It was always ‘‘another’’ 
Turk and ‘‘another’’ Government to be blamed; 
the net result always remaining, i. .e., over a 
million and a half Armenians and 300,000 Greeks 
being wiped off the face of the world. 

If I were to*say that I hardly have read an 
article concerning the Near East situation so 
sound in thought, so wise in its analysis and 
conclusions as that of Professor William S. 
Davis, entitled ‘‘The Near East After Lau- 
sanne,”’ in the October issue of CURRENT HIsToRY, 
I think it would not be regarded as exaggera- 
tion. I do not know whether the learned pro- 
fessor has ever lived in Turkey, but I do know 
that his article reflects the thought of an 
excellent historian who has minute knowledge 
of the past and knows how to utilize it in wise 
conclusions for the future. Certainly ‘‘new 
wine cannot be put into old bottles,’’ nor the 
poison glands come off from a snake by the 
shedding of its skin. The Lausanne treaty 
did not extract the fangs out of the Turkish 
snake, and the change of skin nevertheless 
leaves the same old Turkish serpent, ‘‘New’’ or 
‘Old,” “Young’’ or ‘‘Nationalist’” by name. 

ees 


Clement Thrisky, 435 East Eighty-sixth 
Street, New York City, of the Eastern District of 
the Slovak League, writes to protest the state- 
ment of Count Apponyi that “Hungary was the 
furthest outpost of civilization in Europe.” He 


writes: 

_When Count Apponyi was Minister of Educa- 
tion Slovak schools were closed down, Slovak 
people suppressed and Slovak political leaders 
jailed. By the Treaty of Trianon the Slovaks 
were joined with the ‘‘inferior’’ Czech race, and 
as a result they have not nearly 4,000 public 
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United States Ambassador to Great Britain in, succession to George Harvey; United States 
Senator from Minnesota, 1917-23, but defeated on seeking re-election in November, 1922; a 
lawyer of national prominence and President of the American Bar Association, 1912-13 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH IN THE UNITED STATES 


By Apert BUSHNELL HART 


Professor of Government, Harvard University; Chairman of the 
Board of the Associates in. Current History 


Congress in session, the last month 

has been full of events which link 
up with the General Government, and par- 
ticularly with Washington. President Cool- 
idze has spent long working days in a 
régime of receiving callers and visitors 
only in the mornings, leaving his after- 
noons for undisturbed work. 

Among his notable utterances are the 
following: A letter to the American Jewish 
Congress (Oct. 13) promising that “this 
Administration will continue to refuse 
sanction and tolerance to any anti-Jewish 
discrimination in the matter of immigra- 
tion or in any other matter;” a criticism 
on the discrimination in coal freight rates 
in favor of Canadians as against the bor- 
dering parts of the United States (Oct 16), 
and the possibility of special reduced rail 
rates on grain intended for export. In 
working over the budget (Oct. 17) he sug- 
gested reductions of the income tax, espe- 
cially the surtaxes.. He commended the 
Treasury officials for economy in pur- 
chases. He thanked the Scottish Rite 
Masons for their willingness “to forego a 
personal meeting.” 

He urged the celebration of Armistice 
Day (Oct. 21) as “one of the national, 
sacramental occasions of deep signifi- 
cance.” He suggested objections to the 
plan of a department of national defense, 
to take the place of the army and navy 
departments.” He advised a group of 
bankers to “weed out” weak and dishonest 
men from their business (Oct. 29). The 
recular Thanksgiving Day Proclamation 
appeared Nov. 6. 


ING Coterten ts coi the lack of a 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


In the Federal ‘Civil Service the Tariff 
Commission declined to reduce the duty on 
logs imported from Canada. 


The Navy Inquiry Board ordered the 
trial by court-martial of the chief officers 
of the squadron lost on the coast of Cali- 
fornia. * * * The Navy Department has 
continued to break up or sell the cruisers 
in service or under construction, which, 
under the Naval Disarmament Treaty, are 
to be removed from service. The Secre- 
tary of War reports great difficulty in fill- 
ing up the army with new men. 

Investigation of the Veterans’ Bureau, . 
and especially of Colonel Forbes, who was 
at the head of it, has brought out great 
waste, overpayments and fraudulent sale 
of Government property. Legal prosecu- 
tions are expected. 


NATIONAL AND STATE PoLitTics 


The most notable incidents in politics 
have been the discussion of candidates for 
the nexi Presidential election and the Fall 


local elections. The friends of President 
Coolidge, including Secretary Mellon and 
other recognized leaders of the Republican 
Party, made it clear that they expect him 
to be the Republican candidate. Governor 
Pinchot has practically entered the lists. 
He announced (Oct. 13) that he expected 
the Pennsylvania State employes to be 
“loyal to the Administration.” Early in 
November Mr. McAdoo came to New York 
to consult his friends here. Henry Ford 
stated (about Oct. 28): “I am not a candi- 
date for anything, and can’t imagine my- 
self today accepting any nomination.” On 
the other hand, he has taken pains to ex- 
press his belief in consolidating the rail- 
roads; in treating prohibition as a separate 
issue; in reducing the surplus labor in the 
coal industry, and has expressed his fear 
that “narrow nationalism on both sides of 
the ocean will prevent the United States 


from doing much for the rehabilitation of 
Europe.” 
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In the elections of Nov. 6 three Demo- 
cratic Governors were elected--in Missis- 
sippi, and also in Kentucky and Maryland, 
which for some years have been Republi- 
can. Vermont, as usual, chose a Republican 
Senator. The choice for six vacancies in 
the House showed only one turnover in 
parties. 

In local elections, the Tammany ticket 
for Judges in New York City was success- 
ful by a large majority over a ticket sup- 
ported by the Republicans and William 
Randolph Hearst. The New York Legisla- 
ture remains Republican. The voters of 
New York adopted an amendment to the 
Constitution allowing a bonus to ex-service 
men, and on referendum approved an ex- 
penditure of $50,000,000 on the institu- 
tions for the care of the insane. Prohibi- 
tion is still an issue in State politics. In 
Maryland the Governor-elect is a “wet”; in 
New Jersey the Republicans elected the ma- 
jority of the Legislature principally on the 
“dry” issue. 

An exciting crisis in State Government is 
the continued contest in Oklahoma between 
Governor Walton and the Legislature, 
which is evidently not a fight between the 
Ku Klux Klan and the Governor, but 
between the executive and _ legislative 
branches of the Government. Impeachment 
charges were filed, and a mass of testi- 
mony was reported by the committee of in- 
vestigation and impeachment (Oct. 22). 
The next day the State Senate, acting under 
a provision of the State Constitution, tem- 
porarily relieved Governor Walton of his 
official duties. The Governor attempted to 
get an injunction from the State Supreme 
Court, which (Oct. 25), by a vote of 5 to 4, 
declined to intervene. A member of the 
House, who declared that the Grand Drag- 
on of the Oklahoma Ku Klux Klan was di- 
recting the proceedings, was bodily thrown 
out of the chamber. The Governor ap- 
pealed to the Federal District Court (Nov. 
7), which ruled that it had no jurisdiction. 
The contest is therefore certain to be set- 
tled by the State Senate, before which Gov- 
ernor Walton went to trial on Nov. 8. 


THE CoMMUNITY 


Outside Government and Administration 
lies a wide field of unofficial happenings 
which are significant of the aspirations and 


actions of the American people. The 
churches, benevolent and fraternal orders, 
learned and_ scientific societies, labor 
unions and corresponding unions of em- 
ployers, are all engaged in making Amer- 
ican history. 

The National Council of the Congrega- 
tional Church (Oct. 20) declined to go fur- 
ther with a proposed basis of union with 
the Episcopal Church, but was favorable to 
a combination with the Presbyterians. New 
efforts are being made to set up some kind 
of public or unofficial tribunal which will 
pass upon the moral qualities of plays and 
movies. 

Housing conditions, which have been 
bad since the World War, show little im- 
provement, notwithstanding the laws, par- 
ticularly in New York City, to protect ten- 
ants against arbitrary raising of rents. Ex- 
perts have predicted that New York City 
within ten years will contain over 12,000.- 
000 people. No proper provision is being 
made for an expansion of population. 


PERSONALITIES OF THE MONTH 


The individual who has taken most of 
public attention during the month has been 
Lloyd George, who landed in New York on 
Oct. 5 and sailed (Nov. 4) after a jour- 
ney of 6,000 miles in Canada and the 
United States. He carried out his program, 
except that Boston was dropped from the 
list of places where he spoke. He was re- 
ceived with cordiality and interest. People 
and automobiles lined the roads for miles 
wherever he passed. He visited Lincoln’s 
birthplace and some of the Civil War 
battlefields. 

He spoke to thousands of people, some- 
times on general topics of education and 
popular government; sometimes on the re- 
lation of the United States and Great Brit- 
ain; then on the question of reparations. 
rhis statesman, who represented Great Brit- 
ain at the conference at Paris, made no se- 
cret of his belief that the French had de- 
parted from the principles which he advo- 
cated. He warned America that “democ- 
racy is on trial; maybe not here. You will 
stand by it. There are nations that have 
attempted to give it up.” In his last ad- 
dress, at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York, he declared that “Civilization is 
doomed in this generation to a catastrophe 
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such as the world has 
never seen unless some- 
thing is swiftly done to 
save it.” 

The public has also 
been much interested in 
two persons no longer 
living. The attempt to 
transfer the bones of 
James Oglethorpe from 
his English burial place 
to America has_ been 
abandoned in face of 
the protests on both 
sides of the water. Oct. 
27, the sixty-fifth anni- 
versary of the birth of 
Roosevelt, was celebrat- 
ed in many parts of the 
country. A tablet was 
placed on the house in 
which Roosevelt had 
rooms while a_ student 
at Harvard from 1876 
to 1880. In New York 
was dedicated the Roose- 
velt house, a building 
re-erected on the site of 
the birthplace of Roose- 
velt at 28 East Twen- 
tieth Street, as nearly as 
possible on the original 
plan. This building and 
the connected Roosevelt 
Museum is due to the 
Roosevelt Memorial As- 
sociation. Pres ident 
Coolidge sent a mem- 
orable letter contain- 
ing the sentence: “A great national hero, a 
Washington, a Lincoln, a Roosevelt, does 
shine like a star to the people who come 
after them. 


LABOR 


Few events need be recorded with regard 
to labor organization and labor move- 
ments. Samuel Gompers was re-elected 


President of the American Federation of 
Labor (Oct. 12). In a State election (Oct. 
15) the people of Maine voted down a 
referendum on the forty-eight-hour bill for 
women and children, thus leaving fifty- 
four hours as the legal maximum. The 
movement of negroes northward is still 


David Lloyd George, 
burial place of George Washington at Mount Vernon, after placing 
a wreath on the tomb. 


International 
former British Prime Minister, leaving the 


Mrs. and Miss Lloyd 
looking into the tomb 


George are seen 


going on. The Department of Labor esti- 
mates (Oct. 24) that nearly 500,000 ne- 
groes have left the South during the last 
twelve months. 


ScIENCE AND MEDICINE 


The year 1923 has been rich in discov- 
eries which throw light on the nature of 
the earth and the origin of life. The Gov- 
ernment expedition following the length 
of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado has 
come out down river safely. New expedi- 
tions are started for the Arctic and Ant- 
arctic regions. The announcement of the 
recent Asiatic expedition under Roy Chap- 
man Andrews (Oct. 23) is accepted by ex- 
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perts as proof that at some distant epoch 
there was a land bridge over which ani- 
mals wandered between Asia and Amer- 
ica; which suggests that American and 
Asiatic races may have had a common 
origin. From Santa Barbara, Cal. (Oct. 
27), has come the discovery of human re- 
mains and utensils which suggest an early 
type of man. Some of the investigations 
into spirit manifestations under the direc- 
tion of The Scientific American have puz- 
zled the experts; though they have made 
no award of the $2,500 reward for con- 
vincing phenomena. 

Nothing better shows the rapidity of the 
advance of science than the frequent medi- 
cal discoveries. Dr. Smith of the American 
Association for Cancer Research an- 
nounces as a result of his own researches 
that he believes cancer is due to a parasite. 
The presumption is that if the parasite can 
be identified a serum will be found which 
will destroy it. A contest is raging over 
the question whether scopolamin is a drug 
that will cause the taker to tell the truth. 
The campaign against tuberculosis goes on 
throughout the Nation. 


CRIME AND VIOLENCE 


Crime still seems to be rampant through- 
out the Union. The monstrous robberies 
by some of the stock brokers and bucket 
shops, with millions of liabilities and 
trifling assets, have not been checked by 
public sentiment, by the action of the busi- 
ness men who are most concerned, or by 
laws and prosecutions. It has been esti- 
mated that a million people a year are 
cheated by bogus stock issues and stock 
sellers, and lose a billion dollars a year. 
Crimes committed by small or large gangs 
of bandits are on tii? increase; in almost 
all cases the criminals escape by swift 
automobiles, there being no efficient check 
on fast running machines. 

The Ku Klux Klan seems to be spread- 
ing in unexpected parts of the Union. The 
Mayors recently chosen in Youngstown and 
Akron, Ohio, are said to be candidates of 
the Ku Klux, who are also very strong in 
Indiana, and have made some headway in 
Maine and Massachusetts. Fort Wayne, 
Ind., on Nov. 9 expected the advent of 
100,000 Klansmen; but less than 5,000 ap- 
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peared. The fiery cross has been fre- 
quently seen on Long Island. The Legisla- 
ture of Oklahoma is undertaking, under the 
challenge of Governor Walton, an investi- 
gation of the Ku Klux of that State. On 
Oct. 24 there was a great meeting of 
the Klan in Texas at the City of Dallas, 
in which the Imperial Wizard, formerly 
a dentist in Dallas, declared against 
three groups: The negro, who “cannot 
attain the Anglo-Saxon level,” the Jew, 
an “absolutely unblendable element,” and 
the Catholics, who are bound by “a higher 
temporal allegiance than their own Gov- 
ernment.” Mayfield, the new Senator- 
elect from Texas, backed by the Ku Klux 
Klan, will be faced by an attempt to de- 
clare his election void. The Klan is sup- 
posed to be behind the effort to recall the 
Governor of Oregon. The American Le- 
gion in its annual convention (Oct. 18) 
passed resolutions against any “individual 
or organization which fostered racial, re- 
ligious or class strife.” The trials of the 
Ku Klux for the murders at Bastrop, La., 
have been resumed (Nov. 6). Quarrels 
within the Klan at Atlanta led to the mur- 
der of Captain W. S. Coburn, Klan attor- 
ney, by Philip E. Fox, Klan publicity man, 
who is under indictment for the crime. In 
Boston on Nov. 11 Senatcr Oscar W. Un- 
derwood of Alabama denounced the Klan 
as an organization which aimed to tear 
down the flag which symbolizes “the 
sacred principles of our Bill of Rights.” 
On Nov. 11 the incorporation of a National 
Vigilance Association to wage relentless 
battle on the “Ku Klux Klan and kindred 
organizations’ was announced from Wash- 
ington under the leadership of many per- 
sons of prominence, including college 
Presidents and professors, Judges and in- 
dustrial leaders. 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL 


The regular progress of farming, busi- 
ness, mining and manufacturing overlaps 
in many ways any monthly classification. 
The farmers are still distressed by the low 
price of wheat, which they naturally con- 
nect with the lack of buying power among 
the European nations. They notice also 
that flour sells at a price per pound about 
twice that at which the miller buys wheat: 
showing that the miller and the middle- 
man get about as much as the man who 
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Members of the women’s auxiliary of the Ku Klux Klan, who 
attended the initiation ceremonies at Dallas, Texas, on Oct. 24, 1923, 
when it is estimated that between 25,000 and 30,000 members from 
all parts of the country attended and took part in the initiation of 
7,000 men and women as new members of the organization 


raises the wheat. The crop of this year is 
reported (Oct. 13) as 782,000,000 bushels, 


(of which 160,000,000 bushels are available 


for exportation, while so far only about 
90,000,000 bushels have been shipped. On 
Noy. 8, the corn crop was estimated at over 
3,000,000 bushels, exceeding in value 
$2,500,000. 

President Coolidge has shown a disposi- 
tion to aid the farmers by recommending 
that American wheat be bought and then 
given to the Germans, who are reported to 
be starving. He urges also that the rail- 
road rates on agricultural products be re- 
duced; but seems to believe that the acts of 
Congress will not much help the question. 
The South is greatly exercised over the 
continued damage to cotton by the boll 
weevil. It is generally admitted that some 
kind of Government relief is desirable for 
the farmer if the Republicans expect to 
carry the wheat-growing States next year. 

The coal situation has not changed since 
Governor Pinchot’s arbitration. The miners 
are drawing their 20 per cent. advance and 
the consumers are paying a proportionate 
additional price for anthracite coal. The 
Coal Commission reported (Oct. 21) that 
the profits of the wholesale coal men are 
about twice as much in proportion as they 
were before the war. 
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The controversy over 
Muscle Shoals goes on. 
Henry Ford declared 
(Oct. 11) that he still 
wants the power plant, 
and can savé money to 
the farmer. A long and 
barren controversy over 
the naval oil reserve 
in the Teapot Dome 
(Wyoming) district has 
brought about no re- 
sult. It is said that the 
oil that was supposed to 
be in the ground has 
been drained away by 
wells on the border. 

The success of some 
United of the Western commu- 
nities in forcing down 
the price of gasoline has 
led to demands in the 
East that the Standard 
Oil Company reduce its 
prices. The company was reported (Oct. 
30) as buying out the Producers and Re- 
finers’ Corporation, a competing firm, for 
$112,000,000. A Federal court (Oct. 24) 
dissolved the Cement Manufacturers’ Pro- 
tective Association, made up of nine large 
manufacturers. United States Judge Hand 
handed down a decree (Nov. 8), after 
eight years of litigation, that the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad Company must separate 
its coal and railroad property. 

The question of a bonus for the soldiers 


‘of the World War was brought up at the 


convention of the American Legion (Oct. 
17). An anti-bonus organization appeared 
whose motto was “For the disabled— 
evervthing; for the ablebodied—nothing.” 
A reduction of $323,000.000 in income 
taxes was proposed by Secretary Mellon in 
a program submitted to Representative 
William R. Green, Acting Chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, on Nov. 10. 


PROHIBITION 


The running fight between the wets and 
the drys shows no signs of lessening. The 
Federal Government and its machinery; 
the States, some with prohibition laws and 
some without; foreigners, to some degree 
backed by foreign Governments—all take 
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‘ a hand in this continuous strife. Within 
the circle of contestants are the President 
of the United States, the Secretary of the 
Ireasury, the Department of Justice; 


Haynes, the head of the national prohibi- 
tion force; Governor Smith of New York, 
Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania, Wayne 
EE. Wheeler, counsel of the National Anti- 
Saloon League, and many others. 


At the conference of Governors (Oct. 
18), President Coolidge strongly urged 
that the Governors commit themselves to 
energetic aid to the national forces, and 
proposed seven directions in which there 
might be co-operation: (1) co-ordination 
of Federal forces; (2) support of the 
press; (3) local conventions of officials; 
(4) action by State Prosecuting Attorneys; 
(5) suppression of lawless citizens and 
agents; (6) co-operation by national au- 
thorities; (7) teaching of the evils of alco- 
hol in the schools. 


Governor Pinchot next day scouted these 
suggestions and declared that the main 
trouble was the abuse of Federal permits, 
and he suggested instant withdrawal of 
permits that were abused. The permits in- 
clude the rights of State officials to enter 
the premises. He also accused Secretary 
Mellon of lukewarmness. The permit sys- 
tem has since been somewhat modified by 
Commissioner Haynes to meet these sug- 
gestions (Nov. 8). Congratulations on the 
progress of prohibition were sent to Mr. 
Mellon by Wayne B. Wheeler, general 
counsel of the Anti-Saloon League, on 
Nov. 6. Meanwhile the Pinchot cam- 
paign in Philadelphia to “padlock” places 
where liquor was illegally sold has broken 
down. The real difficulty seems to be that 
the prohibition law must be enforced by 
employes of average character and means, 
some of whom yield to the enormous 
bribes that are offered; in one case as 
much as $800,000. Upon the face of it, it 
would seem that the Federal Government 
with an appropriation of $8,500,000 ought 
to be able to close the numerous saloons in 
large cities. 

TRANSPORTATION 

The situation of the railroads seems to 

be a little better than a month ago. Sev- 


eral large railroads report better net earn- 
ings, but the stocks of some roads have 


Keystone 
PEDRO GUEVARA 
Recently elected one of the two Resident 
Commissioners of the Philippines, who 
have seats but not votes in the United 
States House of Representatives 


been affected by the possibility of reduc- 
ing rates on grain, in accordance with the 
suggestion of President Coolidge. Efforts 
are being made by several roads to in- 
crease season and muitiple ticket fares. In 
road travel, the most notable thing is the 
steady increase of automobiles. 

No progress has been made in the settle- 
ment of the question of Government ships 
and their relation to private owners. 

The most notable thing in transporta- 
tion is the amazing record made by air- 
planes. In a competition of naval pilots, 
Lieutenant Williams registered 243 2-3 
miles an hour (Oct. 6); Lieutenant Brow 
raised it to 259 miles an hour, and three 
days later Williams made 266 2-3 miles 
per hour. Airships are taken by business 
men, sportsmen and statesmen, who wish 
tu save time on long journeys. Several 
hig dirigibles have been sent by the navy 
to cruise in various parts of the country. 


IMMIGRATION 


Immigration in the United States is still 
a storm centre. It seems to be conceded by 
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officials, including the Immigration Com- 
missioner, that the Ellis Island plant is not 
large enough or convenient enough to take 
care of the people. Congress is therefore 
being asked for $1,500,000 to put it into 
proper shape. On Nov. 1 the whole system 
was put to a very severe test by the arrival 
in one day of eleven vessels with 14,000 
passengers, of whom 9,000 were steerage. 
It turned out that there was an excess of 
4,000 aliens (1,400 of them British) above 
the quotas of their countries. Secretary of 
Labor Davis therefore “for reasons of hu- 
manity” exercised the discretion given him 
by the law, and temporarily admitted those 
who were qualified out of this number, 
“on parole.” 


The law authorizing the detention or de- 
portation of those not qualified is being 
carried into effect. About 200 Russians 
have been sent back; seventeen students 
once admitted have been deported, on the 
ground that they came in over their quota. 
In some cases immigrants have been car- 
ried three times across the Atlantic because 
the steamer authorities were running as 
close as possible to the limit of the law. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


The difficulties in the Philippines show 
little prospect of settlement. Exercising 
his power under the Fundamental act of 
1916, Governor Wood appointed Cornejo 
to a vacancy in the Legislature. Quezon 
and his friends complained that the Gov- 
ernor had not followed the “usual prac- 
tice” of consulting the majority of Filipino 
leaders. Another deadlock occurred over 
a manager for the Manila Railroad. Mean- 
while, a small insurrection broke out 
among the Moros, who apparently object 
to a government by native Filipinos. The 
Legislature in joint session unanimously 
passed a resolution (Oct. 17) demanding 
the recall of Wood and the appointment 
of a Filipino. Secretary Weeks replied to 
Governor Wood (Oct. 18): “You are en- 
titled to the support of the Administration, 
and shall have it. * * * The veto power 
granted to the Governor General is ap- 
plicable to all legislation whether it be 
local or otherwise.” 

The resignation of four members of the 
Legislature appointed by Governor Wood 
Was announced on Oct. 27. A question was 
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then raised whether the Philippine Govern- 
ment could continue to appropriate a mil- 
lion pesos a year for the propaganda of 
independence. The Directorate of the Dem- 
ocrata Party promised co-operation with 
Governor Wood (Nov. 2) in the expecta- 
tion that the vacancies in the Cabinet 
would be filled from their party. It is 
therefore evident that the Filipinos are not 
a unit in the struggle with General Wood 
and the Administration in Washington. 


ForREIGN RELATIONS 


The attitude of specific foreign countries 
toward the United States is treated in the 
sections relating to those countries; but 
the foreign policy of the United States is a 
part of the activity of our Government. 


The mission to England, after having 
been suggested to Elihu Root and Governor 
Lowden, was offered (Oct. 26) to Frank B. 
Kellogg, ex-Senator from Minnesota. 


Various commissions have been set at 
work. The Mixed Claims Commission, act- 
ing under the treaty with Germany, is re- 
ported (Nov. 7) to have awarded Lusitania 
claims to the amount of $23,790,000. The 
Foreign Debt Commission stated (Oct. 20) 
that the outstanding debts due us from for- 
eign nations amount to $7,058,574,905.48 ; 
of which $5,970,117,427.33 is principal 
and $1,088,457,478.15 is interest. The in- 
debtedness of the various countries is as 
follows: Armenia, $14,263,196.47; Aus- 
tria, $27,664,026.27; Belgium, $445,782,- 
734.79; Czechoslovakia, $109,423,344.03; 
Esthonia, $16,788,728.55; France, $3,927,- 
325,974.84; Greece, $16,125,000; Hun- 
gary, $1,989,286.03; Italy, $1,973,879,- 
133.76; Latvia, $6,032,478.37; Liberia, 
$30,168.85; Lithuania, $5,977,953.63; Po- 
land, $181,839,315.95; Rumania, $43,218,- 
878.55; Russia, $237,.242,054.27; Serbia, 
$60,992,592.12.° 

The Spanish war in Morocco involves 
the United States, inasmuch as Secretary 
Hughes has given notice (Oct. 23) that our 
“fundamental interest in Tangier is to 
maintain the principle of the open door” 
and “to secure adequate protection for life, 
liberty and property of its [the United 
States] citizens.” 

By far the most serious foreign question 
is the relation of the United States to the 
controversy over reparations in Germany. 
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As far back as December, 1922, Secreiary 
Hughes intimated that “the United States 
was willing to take some part in a confer- 
ence of finance and economic experts to in- 
vestigate the question of the ability of Ger- 
many to pay reparations.” This was fol- 
lowed by a formal proposition (Oct. 25) 
from the State Department expressing “our 
readiness to aid in any practicable way the 
recuperation and re-establishment of eco- 
nomic stability.” The note further sets 
forth that the time has come for “a suitable 
financial plan to prevent economic disaster 
in Europe, the consequence of which would 
be world wide.” 

Secretary Hughes laid down three fun- 
damental points: First, we have no desire 
to see Germany relieved of her responsi- 
bility; second, such a conference should be 
advisory; third, the question of Germany’s 
status and obligation is not tied up with 
the question of the debts of the Allies to 
the United States. (The further develop- 
ments of this proposal are discussed in the 
article on reparations published elsewhere 
in this issue.) 

In a radio speech dealing with the sig- 
nificance of Armistice Day, ex-President 
Wilson on Nov. 10 called the policy of the 
United States since the close of the war 
“ienoble and cowardly.” His charge that 
France and Italy had made “waste paper” 
of the Versailles Treaty was bitterly crit- 
icized by the French press. 

The only diplomatic agreement of the 
month has been with Great Britain on the 
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sea boundary. Great Britain will concede 
to the United States a right of seizure o! 
English vessels engaged in contraband 
trade in liquors, inside a limit variousl) 
stated as twelve miles from low wate: 
mark, or an hour’s steaming. The British: 
Government took the opinion of the Impe- 
rial Conference in London, which accepte: 
it (Oct. 26). No formal treaty has yet 
been drawn, but it is understood the Unite:l 
States is expected to make the countercon- 
cession of permitting British vessels to 
bring in liquors to be sealed during their 
stay in American waters. So far as stated. 
the treaty does not give up the principle 
that the usual international boundary is the 
three-mile limit. 

Our traditional good-will toward Latin 
America was again set forth by Secreiary 
Hughes (Oct. 12): “We cherish no impe- 
rialistic purposes—we are seeking no pre- 
text for interferences with their aspirations 
as free people.” In Cuba the Tarafa bill. 
involving the administration of the rail- 
road system of Cuba and looking to a 
break-up of the system of private ports, 
was finally passed, late in September, and 
was approved by the President on Oct. 9. 

With Turkey, relations are still indefi- 
nite. Some opposition appears to the 
treaty signed at Lausanne, but not yet sub- 
mitted to the Senate, particularly on ac- 
count of the lack of protection for the 
Christian minorities. The Near East Relief 
continues its work in Armenia, Asia Minor 
and the Balkans. (The Chester concessions 
are discussed elsewhere in this issue). 


REPARATIONS—EVENTS IN RUHR AND RHINELAND 


By Wituiam MacDonap 


the Rhineland from about the mid- 

dle of October to about the middle 
of November, will be best understood by 
grouping the events themselves under three 
main heads, viz., (1) The general eco- 
nomic situation, including the negotiations 
between the French and Belgian authori- 
ties of occupation and the German indus- 
trialists, mine operators and labor unions 
for the resumption of mining and other in- 
dustries; (2) the question of reparations 


TT course of events in the Ruhr and 


and the various proposals for dealing with 
it; and (3) the movement for the estab- 
lishment of a separate Rhineland State. 
Each of these general subjects overlaps the 
other two, and the events connected with 
each of them have been more or less af- 
fected by the general political and eco- 
nomic disorders in Germany; the Rhine- 
land Separatist movement in particular 
being, apparently, closely related to the 
political opposition to the Government of 
the Reich in Bavaria. To a greater extent, 
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however, than at any time since the occu- 
pation of the Ruhr by Belgium and France, 
contradictory reports of what was taking 
place have appeared in what are gener- 
ally. to be regarded as reliable dispatches, 
negotiations have been prolonged or in- 
te rrupted or left hanging without definitive 
result, and the general as well as particu- 
lar policy of France, Belgium, Great Brit- 
ain and the United States, as well as of 
Germany itself, has been brought sharply 
into controversy. 


THE Economic SITUATION 


A crisis in the unemployment situation 
in the Ruhr was foreshadowed by the an- 
nouncement on Oct. 12 that the payments 
which the German Government had been 
making to workers who remained idle 
would be doubled until Oct. 17, then re- 
duced by one-half to Nov. 1, further re- 
duced by one-half on Nov. 17, and shortly 
after the latter date discontinued. The 
announcement did not check, but apparent- 
ly served to increase, the disorders, due to 
food shortage, unemployment and the cur- 
rency crisis; which had become general 
throughout the Ruhr, and serious out- 
beodhias accompanied in some instances 
with the plundering of shops, shortly took 


A seene in the streets of Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen) on Oct. 21, 
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place at Cologne, Solingen, Hoechst, Diis- 
seldorf and other places. At Diisseldorf, 
on Oct. 13, some fifty shops were pillaged. 

Agreements, however, were reached on 
Oct. 12 between the miners’ unions and th> 
French authorities of occupation for the 
resumption of work at the Dorstfeld and 
Bergfeld mines. The agreements, which it 
was announced would serve as models for 
similar agreements elsewhere, provided, 
among other things, for the return of all 
mine officials and workers who had been 
expelled, the recognition of the German 
labor laws, including those ‘relating to 
compensation and insurance, and the with- 
drawal from the mines of French sentries 
and other signs of military occupation. On 
the other hand, the agreement with the 
Otto Wolff mining group, the signing of 
which on Oct. 8 was reported in the No- 
vember issue of this magazine, was re- 
opened shortly after that date by the Ger- 
man representatives, and at the time when 


these pages went to press had not been | 
completed. 


A formal demand bv the French for 
the restoration of the Ruhr and Rhine- 
land railways, including rolling stock, at 
the expense of the Reich, to the condition 
in which they were on Jan. 10, was made 


International 


1923, when placards proclaiming 


the new Rhineland Republic were posted throughout the city 
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~ on Oct. 19. On the same day an Economic 
Council, composed of twelve German and 
five French members, was set up at 
Diisseldorf with executive control over all 
economic affairs of the city, and on Oct. 
24, a similar council for the Rhineland was 
established at Cologne with the approval 
of the British authorities. The issuance of 
special paper money for the Ruhr in the 
form of transportation bonds, to be re- 
ceived by the railways as the sole payment 
for services, was decided upon, the first 
issue actually taking place at the beginning 
of November. 

Negotiations between the French and 
Belgian authorities and the mine owners 
and industrialists were several times in- 
terrupted by conferences between Herr 
Stinnes and other leaders and the Gov- 
ernment at Berlin. On Oct. 25, some of the 
Directors of the Krupp Works who had 
been in prison were released on parole, 
which was later continued, and in a con- 
ference with industrial and political rep- 
resentatives at Hagen, Chancellor Strese- 
mann promised such financial aid to the 
Ruhr industries as the Reich could afford. 
No more deliveries to the Allies, however, 
the Chancellor declared, would he made, 
“because the occupation of the Ruhr is in- 
admissible.” A Belgian official statement 
on Oct. 27 announced that agreements to 
resume work had been signed by eighteen 
mine operators, representing twenty-five 
mine groups and eight factories; and the 
re-employment of large numbers of men 
by the Krupp Works at Essen, following 
the receipt of large orders for locomotives 
from the railway authorities of occupation, 
was presently reported. 

The terms of a general agreement (made 
public on Nov. 4), which it was expected 
would shortly be signed, provided for the 
payment by the mine operators of the ar- 
rears of the coal tax and of a tax on coal 
mined in the future, the resumption of de- 
liveries of coal and coke under the original 
reparations schedule, the right of the au- 
thorities of occupation to demand coal for 
the French military railways up to 15 per 
cent. of the total quantity mined, and the 
delivery upon requisition, “without any 
consideration of payment,” of such coal as 
should be called for by the French and 
Belgian services. The next day, however, 
an unexpected rift appeared among the in- 


dustrial leaders. A satisfactory outcome 
of the negotiations, it was stated, de- 
pended upon the willingness of the labor 
unions to concede a ten-hour day instead of 
eight hours for factories and work above 
ground in the mines, and an eight and one- 
half hour day instead of seven hours for 
underground work; the alternative, it was 
predicted, being a shut-down of all work 
in the Ruhr and an increase in the number 
of unemployed to 700,000 or 800,000. 
Notice that all the plants of August 
Thyssen, including the steel works at 
Milheim and Hamborn, would be closed 
on Nov. 10 was posted on the 5th, and al- 
though negotiations with Herr Stinnes and 
other industrialists continued, no general 
agreement had been reached when this 
issue of the magazine was printed. It was 
reported on Nov. 9 that the Krupps, not- 
withstanding an agreement’ with the 
French, were dismissing various classes of 
workers and intended soon to lay off all 
unmarried men. 

Outbreaks of disorder continued not- 
withstanding the efforts to set industry 
going, one of the most serious being an 
attack upon the Krupp Works at Essen 
and the occupation of a part of the works 
on Oct. 26. Two days later disturbances 
were general throughout the Ruhr. A brief 
period of calm was broken on Nov. 
when riots and unemployment demonstra- 
tions broke out at Gelsenkirchen, Reckling- 
hausen, Kray and Bochum and extended 
to Elberfeld and Barmen, just outside the 
occupied area. The food crisis was ren- 
dered acute by the virtual repudiation of 
the paper mark by the agricultural and 
business classes, and the refusal of the 
farmers to sell produce except for foreign 
currency. The open encouragement by 
the French of the substitution of the franc 
for the mark led to the establishment in 
many towns of the so-called “scoundrels’ 
bourse,” where unprincipled trading in ex- 
change and even in counterfeit money was 
carried on. At Bochum, on Nov. 8, some 
two hundred arrests were made by the 
German police in a raid on the bourse, 
and considerable quantilies of counterfeit 
currency were seized. 

The Belgian Government, on Oct. 13, in- 
vited the French, British and Italian Gov- 
ernments to refer to the Reparation Com- 
mission the Belgian plan of reparations 
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which had been submitted to the Allied 
Governments on June 6, but in regard to 
which no action had been taken. The plan, 
as set foith in an official summary pre- 
pared for The New York Times, did not 
undertake to fix the total amount of repara- 
tions to be demanded, but confined itself 
to an elaborate technical study of the three 
principal sources, viz, railway revenue, rev- 
enue from monopolies and the sale of cer- 
tain commodities, and coal deliveries, from 
which annual payments, it was believed, 
could be made without detriment to the 
financial and economic recovery of Ger- 
many. Allowing a certain period for the 
adjustment of the German budget and the 
monetary system, the report estimated that 
an annual revenue of approximately 3,000,- 
000,000 gold marks should be derived from 
the three sources named. The German Gov- 
ernment, in a reply prepared for the Repa- 
ralion Commission, protested that the plan 
Was a tax on consumption which would 
throw the burden of reparations on the 
whole population instead of upon the real 
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holders of the nation’s wealth, insisted that 
monopolies and coal deliveries could not 
both be turned over, and refused to accept 
allied control of the railways, although 
willing to pay rent for the railways if those 
of the Ruhr and the Rhineland were re- 
stored to German control. Pressure of 
economic and financial troubles in Bel- 
gium led to a renewal of the invitation on 
Oct. 19, but no formal action beyond a 
reference of the matter to a finance com- 
mittee of the commission had been taken 
when this account was printed. 

The German Government, on Oct. 16, 
renewed its request for the co-operation of 
France, Belgium and Germany in the res- 
toration of industrial operations in the 
Ruhr, and declared its inability to reor- 
ganize and stabilize its finances while con- 
tinuing the payment of paper marks for 
material furnished by the Ruhr to the 
Allies. Notice was at the same time given 
of the abolition of the coal tax of 40 per 
cent. on production, or double the tax on~ 
reparations account, which the French had © 
apparently hoped to collect. The request 
for co-operation was promptly rejected by 
M. Poincaré. By Oct. 18 railway employes 
in the Ruhr were reported to be returning 
to work in large numbers under French 
direction, but Herr Stinnes, speaking for 
the industrialists, informed the Franco-Bel- 
gian Control Commission that it would be 
impossible to pay the 20 per cent. coal tax 
on reparations account so long as the Gov- 
ernment refused to indemnify the mine 
operators, since to do so would be equiva- 
lent to merely giving away the coal. The 
next day the Reparation Commission, at 
the request of M. Poincaré, approved de- 
mands of Belgium and Italy for the imme- 
diate delivery of various commodities on 
reparations account. 


AMERICAN CO-OPERATION 


In a speech at London on Oct. 23 Gen- 
eral Smuts, Premier of South Africa, urged 
that Great Britain support Germany against 
France in the Ruhr controversy, accused 
France of violating the Treaty of Versailles 
and called upon the empire to assert its 
“authoritative voice in the affairs of Eu- 
rope.” On the same day the American 
Ambassador, Mr. Harvey, in a farewell 
speech at London, declared that the United 
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' States was “ready to promote any scheme 
for the economic rehabilitation of Europe” 
and to “join in any conference which will 
promote the recuperation and stability of 
the world.” The next day the German 
Government, in a note to the Reparation 
Commission, stated that Germany was will- 
ing in principle to resume deliveries in 
kind, but that it was unable, because of the 
occupation of the Ruhr and the resulting 
change in the resources and capacity of the 
country, to finance such deliveries; and it 
accordingly requested the commission to 
investigate its capacity to pay, as provided 
for by the Treaty of Versailles. 

The publication at Washington on Oct. 
25 of a dispatch of Lord Curzon, dated 
Oct. 12, and of an aide-mémoire of Secre- 
tary of State Hughes, dated Oct. 15, sent 
in reply, promised to bring to a head the 
question of the participation of the United 
States in a reparations settlement. Point- 
ing out that “there does not appear to be 
among the European powers that unity of 
thought which either renders common ac- 
tion feasible or will be successful in find- 
ing an early solution,” Lord Curzon stated 
that it had long been the opinion of the 
British Government “that the co-operation 
of the United States Government is an es- 
sential condition of any real advance to- 
ward a settlement,” partly because of 
American disinterestedness, and partly be- 
cause the solution of the problem “in- 
volved the question of the interallied debt.” 
Referring to Mr. Hughes’s statement of 
last December, and to the reported state- 
ment of President Coolidge on Oct. 11 re- 
affirming the position then taken, the hope 
was expressed that “if the European pow- 
ers will join in such an inquiry America 
will render the promised co-operation.” If 
such were the case, the British Government 
was ready to invite the Allies to join in an 
invitation to the United States to partici- 
pate in an inquiry by deputing an official 
or unofficial delegate. 


Mr. Hughes in his reply, the full text of 
which is published at the end of this arti- 
cle, stated that the United States is “entire- 
ly willing to take part in an economic con- 
ference in which all the European Allies 
chiefly concerned in German reparations 
participate, for the purpose of considering 
the questions of the canacitv of Germany to 
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make reparation payments and an appro 
priate financial plan for securing sucl: 
payments.” The reply made clear, how- 
ever, that the United States “has no desir« 
to see Germany relieved of her responsi- 
bility for the war or of her just obliga- 
tions,” that the conference should be ad- 
visory only, that the question of the inter- 
allied debts, in view of the action of Con. 
gress and the state of American public 
opinion, could not be merged with the 
question of reparations, and that the Gov- 
ernment must reserve its decision as to the 
course to be taken in case of a lack of 
unanimity on the part of the European 
powers. . 

Upon the receipt of Mr. Hughes’s reply 
the British Government proposed to the 
French, Belgian and Italian Governments 
an inquiry by a committee of experts to be 
appointed by the Reparation Commission. 
The proposal was accepted “in principle.” 
and a proposed form of invitation to the 
United States, intended to secure the desig- 
nation of American representatives of high 
financial standing, was submitted by Great 
Britain. The Belgian and Italian Govern- 
ments approved the form of invitation with 
unimportant verbal changes, but the French 
Government suggested a limitation of the 
inquiry to the “present capacity” of Ger- 
many to pay. The French position, includ- 
ing a refusal to permit the committee of 
experts to propose any reduction of the 
total French claim to reparations, and ex- 
cluding from discussion the question of the 
occupation of the Ruhr, was embodied in 
instructions communicated on Nov. 3 to the 
French Ambassadors at London and Wash- 
ington. 

In the diplomatic conversations which 
went on for several days at Washington 
between Mr. Hughes and the French Am- 
bassador, it developed that France. though 
willing to accept an inquiry into the 
economic resources of the Ruhr, insisted 
that not only the legality of the French 
occupation, but also the collection of taxes 
in the Ruhr, the seizure of “productive 
guarantees,” and the agreements made witli 
industrialists and workers, were barred 
from consideration, and that the inquiry 
by experts should not go further than the 
year 1930. In an elaborate statement pre- 
pared by M. Poincaré and made public 
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on Nov. 9, it was pointed out that the 
Treaty of Versailles apparently contem- 
plates that “the valuation of capacity for 
payment must be made frequently by the 
Reparation Commission for short. periods 
without considering the ‘future’; that a 
postponement beyond 1930 of payments 
maturing between May 1, 1921, and the 
end of 1926, “demands unanimity by the 
members of the commission,” and that the 
remission of any reparations adjudged to 
be due requires the special authorization 
of the respective Governments, such au- 
thorization in the case of France neces- 
sitating the action of Parliament. Strong 
exception was also taken in France to the 
exclusion by the United States of the inter- 
allied debts. 

Throughout the discussion of the pro- 
posed inquiry the Belgian Government 
exerted itself to harmonize the conflicting 
views of Great Britain and France. The 
French reservations, however, were con- 
sidered unsatisfactory by the American 
Government. and on Nov. 9 it was an- 
nounced from Washington that the United 
States would not sanction such an inquiry 
under the limitations laid down by France. 
On the eve of the meeting of the French 
Parliament, which had been called for Nov. 
13, the French press was practically unani- 
mous in regarding the proposed inquiry 
as useless. 

On Nov. 10 it was reported from Paris 
that Premier Poincaré had decided to pro- 
pose the creation of a Committee of Ex- 
perts for the purpose of investigating the 
question of German reparations, and to be 
composed of delegates from the powers 
officially represented on the Reparation 
Commission. 


THe RHINELAND SEPARATIST MOVEMENT 


The movement for the establishment of 
a separate Rhineland State came suddenly 
to a head on Oct. 21 with the proclamation 
ai Aix-la-Chapelle of a Rhineland Re- 
public and the occupation of the city by 
armed Separatist or Republican forces. 
Though it was later asserted that the action 
was taken prematurely and without the 
sanction of Dr. Dorten, Herr Mathes or 
other leaders of the Separatist agitation, 
the rapid spread of the occupation to other 
centres seemed to indicate that the plans 
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which for some months had been talked 
of, and the general execution of which had 
been reported on Oct. 13 to be imminent, 
were at last being carried out. On the day 
following the seizure of Aix-la-Chapelle a 
number of towns, among them Crefeld, 
Jiilich, Montjoie, Cleve, Diiren, Miinchen- 
Gladbach and Russelsheim were attacked 
or occupied, but attempts at Mayence, 
Cologne, Trier and Coblenz encountered re- 
sistance. Diiren, in the Belgian zone of 
occupation, became the provisional capital, 
and the Executive Committee of the Free 
Rhineland Party established its headquar- 
ters there. 


On Oct. 23 Wiesbaden passed under the 
control of Dr. Dorten with the apparent 
approval of the French authorities, and M. 
Tirard, the French representative on the 
Interallied Rhineland High Commission, 
was reported to have promised a de facto 
recognition of the new republic “in all 
places where public services were in Sepa- 
ratist hands.” Open fighting, however, . 
went on at Aix-la-Chapelle, where the 
Communists and Nationalists succeeded in 


overthrowing the Separatist rule; Coblenz 
was taken and lost, the Separatist forces 
were ousted from Jiilich, and the trade 
unions at Diisseldorf declared their opposi- 
tion. On the other hand, the occupation of 
Crefeld was completed on Oct. 24 after a 
thirty-four-hour struggle, and Rudesheim, 


Gelsenkirchen, Duisburg and Miilheim 
passed into Separatist hands. The next day 
the Separatists were forced out of the 
Rathaus at Bonn, which they had occupied, 
but returned later under French protec- 
tion. A republic was proclaimed at 
Coblenz. The proclamation of an autono- 
mous Government in the Palatinate, al- 
though obviously connected with the po- 
litical controversy between Bavaria and 
the Reich, an account of which appears 
elsewhere in this issue, was also a part of 
the general Separatist movement. 

The attitude of the Belgian and French 
Governments toward the movement was 
not clear. In a speech at Hagen on Oct. 26 
Chancellor Stresemann denounced the tacit 
recognition of the Separatists by the 
French and Belgian forces as a violation 
of solemn treaty promises, and Associated 
Press dispatches charged the French with 
“open and active” support of the enter- 
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prise. A correspondent of The London 
Times at Crefeld declared that gangs of 
armed men with criminal records had been 
hired by the Separatists to carry through 
the operations, and similar charges were 
repeated regarding Separatist proceedings 
in other parts of the affected area. Though 
the Separatist forces were widely subjected 
to guerrilla attacks, the disorders were 
greatest in the Belgian zone, where the 
occupation of Duisburg and Ruhrort, com- 
pleted on Oct. 26 after five days’ fighting, 
was finally achieved with the aid of Bel- 
gian troops. 

The Provisional Government at Coblenz, 
on Oct. 27, set up a Ministry and an- 
nounced a plan for the creation of a 
Rhineland currency, and on Oct. 29 the 
Rhineland Republic issued a “greeting to 
the world,” in which it declared itself 
“ready to pay its share of reparations.” 
Meanwhile the organization of protest and 
resistance continued. On Uct. 27 fourteen 
organizations at Aix-la-Chapelle, including 
political and religious bodies and the 
Chamber of Commerce, addressed a formal 


protest to the League of Nations, and asked 
permission through the Interallied Rhine- 
land High Commission to use force, declar- 
ing that the police could soon expel the 


Separatists if allowed to have arms. The 
Belgian authorities of occupation, it was 
asserted, had disarmed the police and sup- 
ported the Separatists. The British au- 
thorities of occupation at Cologne refused 
from the beginning to countenance the 
movement, and on Oct. 30 the British Am- 
bassadors at Brussels and Paris were in- 
structed to inform the Belgian and French 
Governments that the legality of the provj- 
sional Governments under Dr. Dorten and 
Herr Mathes within the occupied territory 
was not recognized, and that any Separatist 
risings in the British zone would be op- 
posed. A Rhineland Republic, it was 
pointed out, was contrary to the Treaty of 
Versailles. M. Poincaré, replying on Nov. 
2 to the British note, declared that the 
treaty was not involved, the internal politi- 
cal affairs of Germany not being a concern 
of the Allies, and he later disclaimed any 
responsibility on the part of the French 
Government for the Separatist activities. 
“Before the end of October the general 
spread of the movement appeared to have 
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been checked, although a number of towns 
remained in Separatist hands and a few 
new occupations were reported. At Aix-la- 
Chapelle, where the fighting had resulted 
in considerable loss of property and much 
injury to public buildings and art treas- 
ures, a policy of passive resistance was 
adopted, while forcible resistance devel- 
oped among the peasants in the neighbor- 
hood of Mayence. On Oct. 31 the abandon- 
ment of Jiilich, Neuss, Stolberg, Eschweiler 
and Miinchen-Gladbach was reported. On 
the same day the French representative on 
the Interallied Rhineland High Commis- 
sion was quoted as having advised the 
burgomasters that the Rhineland Republic 
had not been officially recognized any- 
where, and that requisitions were forbid- 
den save under proper authorization. On 
Nov. 2 the Separatists, who had re-entered 
Aix-la-Chapelle, were forcibly expelled by 
Belgian troops following a demand of the 
British and Dutch Consuls on behalf of 
their Governments, declaring that the lives 
of British and Dutch subjects were endan- 
gered. The action of the Belgian authori- 
ties, which seems not to have been entirely 
in accord with a section of Belgian public 
opinion, was made the subject of an in- 
quiry by the French Government, but on 
Nov. 7 the conduct of M. Rolin Jacque- 
myn, the Belgian member of the Interallied 


‘Rhineland High Commission, in ordering 


the dispersal of armed bands of Separatist 
mercenaries in the Belgian zone, was unan- 
imously approved by the Belgian Cabinet. 
At Coblenz Herr Mathes, after protest- 
ing to the Belgian High Commissioner 
against the disarming of his men and de- 
claring that Aix-la-Chapelle would be re- 
occupied, threatened retaliation against the 
British for imprisoning a Separatist at 
Cologne and holding others for trial on 
the charge of illegal possession of arms. 
It was reported on Nov. 6 that the Sepa- 
ratists had completed the evacuation of the 
Cologne area, and that in the Bonn area 
large numbers of Separatists had been dis- 
armed by the French. At the time when 
this issue of the magazine was printed, 
however, no clear attempt by either the 
French or the Belgian authorities of occu- 
pation to suppress the movement as a 
whole or prevent its extension had ap- 
parently been made. . 
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TEXT OF THE 
T HE following is the text of the Aide 


Memoire given by the Secretary of 

State on Oct. 15, 1923, to the British 
Embassy in Washington, in reply to the 
communication of the British Chargé d’Af- 
faires of Oct. 13. The Aide Memoire was 
not made public until Oct. 25, being first 
printed in the morning newspapers of Oct. 
20: 

In reply to the communication of his Majesty’s 
Chargé d’Affaires, of Oct. 13, the Secretary of 
State desires again to express the deep interest 
of the United States in the economic situation 
in Europe and its readiness to aid in any prac- 
ticable way to promote recuperation and a re- 
establishment of economic stability. The Govern- 
ment of the United States has viewed with deep 
concern the lack, as his Majesty's Government 
expresses it, of that unity of thought on the part 
of the European powers essential to common 
action. The views of the Government of the 
United States as to the importance of agreement 
among the Allies and the relations of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to the questions 
involved were set forth in the statement of the 
Secretary of State to which his Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment refers, and these views are still held. 
It is observed that his Majesty’s Government 
that Great Britain and Germany made 
it clear that the proffered assistance would be 
warmly welcomed by them, and that his Majesty’s 
Government has always heartily approved the 
suggestion, then made by the Secretary of State, 
whenever it has been revived, and that so far as 
his Majesty’s Government is aware the sole 
reason why the proposal has not been proceeded 
with has been. lack of unanimity among the 
interested powers. 

It 


slates 


is believed that present conditions make it 
imperative that a suitable financial plan should 
he evolved to prevent economic disaster in Eu- 
repe, the consequences of which would be world- 
wide. It is hoped that existing circumstances 
are propitious for the consideration of such a 
plan, inasmuch as the abandonment of resistance 
on the part of the German Government will 
present a freer opportunity and an immediate 
necessity for establishing an economic program. 
The Government of the United States is there- 
fore entirely willing to take part in an economic 
conference, in which all the European Allies 
chiefly concerned in German reparations partici- 
pate, for the purpose of considering the question 
of the capacity of Germany to make reparation 
payments and an appropriate financial plan for 
securing such payments. It is deemed advisable, 
however, to emphasize the following points: 

(1) Confirming what was said by the Secretary 
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of State in his statement of last December, to 
which you refer, the Government of the United 
States has no desire to see Germany relieved 
of her responsibility for the war or of her just 
obligations. There should be no ground for the 
impression that a conference, if called, should 
have any such aim or that resistance to the ful- 
fillment of Germany’s obligations has any support. 
It should be evident that in the effort to attain 
the ends in view, regard must be had to the 
capacity of Germany to pay and to the funda- 
mental condition of Germany’s recuperation, with- 
out which reparation payments will be impossible. 

(2) Such a conference should be advisory; not 
for the purpose of binding Governments who 
would naturally be unwilling to pledge their ac- 
ceptance in advance, but to assure appropriate 
recommendations by a thoroughly informed and 
impartial body intent upon the solution of the 
difficult pending problems upon their merits. 

(3) The Secretary of State notes the observa- 
tion in the communication of his Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment that the European problem is of direct 
and vital interest to the United States “if for no 
other reason because the question of interallied 
debt is involved therein.” The Government of 
the United States has consistently maintained the 
essential difference between the questions of 
Germany’s capacity to pay and of the practicable 
methods to secure reparation payments from 
Germany and the payment by the Allies of their 
debts to the United States which constitute dis- 
tinct obligations. In the statement of the Secre- 
tary of State, to which his Majesty’s Government 
refers, it was said: 

“The matter is plain enough from our stand- 
point. The capacity of Germany to pay is not at 
all affected by any indebtedness of any of the 
Allies to us. That indebtedness does not dimin- 
ish Germany’s capacity, and its removal would 
not increase her capacity. For example, if France 
had been able to finance her part in the war 
without borrowing at all from us, that is, by tax- 
ation and internal loans, the problem of what Ger- 
many could pay would be exactly the same. More- 
over, so far as the debtors to the United States 
are concerned, they have unsettled credit balances, 
and their condition and capacity to pay cannot 
be properly determined until the amount that can 
be realized on these credits for reparations has 
been determined. 

“The Administration must also consider the dif- 
ficulty arising from the fact that the question of 
these obligations which we hold, and what shall 
be done with them, is not a question within the 
province of the Executive. Not only may Congress 
deal with public property of this sort, but it has 
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PROHIBITION UNDER THE 
SPOILS SYSTEM 


By Wittiam DupLey FouLKE 
President of the National Civil Service Reform League 


Enforcement of the Volstead act crippled by spoilsmen—Amazing 
for carrying out the law—The Anti 
letting the politicians have the spoils 


corruption among those responsible 
Saloon League’s mistaken policy of 


HE merit system in the Federal Ser- 
vice reached its highest development 
during the Administrations of Roose- 

velt and Taft. The demoralization of 
spoils in early days and the clean sweep 
every four years, painted in such impres- 
sive and ghastly colors by George William 
Curtis, had gradually been supplanted by 
the competitive system. 

At first, under President Arthur, only 
14,000 places were made subject to com- 
petition; then President Cleveland made 
valuable extensions, including the railway 
mail service. President Harrison added the 
free delivery service in cities; Cleveland, in 
his second Administration, by his blanket 
order of May 6, 1896, extended the clas- 
sification to 31,000 other places, embrac- 
ing nearly all the executive service except 
positions subject to confirmation by the 
Senate, fourth-class postmasterships, the 
labor service and some 865 places specifi- 
cally excluded. This was a splendid con- 
tribution to the merit system. 

Under President McKinley about 5,000 
of these places were restored to patronage 
and there was a lax enforcement of the law, 
but he extended the competitive system to 
the Philippines, where it is still in success- 
ful operation. 

With Roosevelt (who had been himself 
a civil service commissioner for nearly six 
years) the most energetic steps of all were 
teken toward reform. The number of com- 
petitive positions increased from 110,000 
to 206.000, in addition to the labor service, 
and arrangements were made to bring in a 
large portion of fourth-class postmaster- 
ships, a measure completed by his suc- 
cessor. Ninety per cent. of the men chosen 


for classified places were taken from the 
top of ihe list of competitors and the law 
was enforced as never before or since. 
During the Taft Administration there were 
still further extensions and at its close 
there was a still larger percentage of the 
executive civil. service in the competitive 
class. 

But now began a decline. Although 
President Wilson was personally friendly 
to the reform, his official action was for 
a long time reactionary. Congress excepted 
many places in the Internal Revenue, Fed- 
eral Reserve, Trade Commission, Agricul- 
tural Credits and other branches of the 
service, and the President approved the 
bills. The administration of the law be- 
came lax. In his second term President 
Wilson did indeed provide for competitive 
examinations of presidential postmasters in 
vacancies caused by death, resignation or 
removal, but these embraced only about 
10 per cent. of the whole and the remain- 
ing 90 per cent. still continued to be politi- 
cal spoils. Among the reactionary excep- 
tions from competition made by the Demo- 
cratic Congress (though this was without 
President Wilson’s approval) was the Bu- 
reau for the Enforcement of the Volstead 
act. and this exception was most disastrous. 
It inaugurated an era of corruption in this 
branch of the service unheard of even in 
the worst days of spoils politics. Every 
important appointment was the political 
booty of some Congressman, often a spoils- 
man of the lowest type, and hundreds of 
these appointees (and perhaps also some 
of their Congressional backers to w!iom 
they owed ther places) have grown fat 
on the bribes received from bootleg.?'s 
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and other miscreants engaged in defying 
the law. 


Under President Harding there was no 
improvement in the situation in regard to 
the Civil Service. Politics remained the 
dominant factor in’ controlling appoint- 
ments outside the classified lists. Will 
Hays, who attempted to stem the tide of 
plunder in presidential postmasterships, 
retired and under his successor, Dr. Work, 
the political manipulation of the rule of 
three established by the President has been 
developed to such an extent that it has 
led to the political reconstruction of these 
important offices, Democrats being re- 
placed by Republican politicians. An on- 
slaught by the spoilsmen was made last 
year in other places, for instance, the Cus- 
toms Service and the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing. It did not entirely succeed, 
but in many branches of the Government 
the spoils system is still strongly en- 
trenched and most disastrous of all in the 
Prohibition Enforcement Bureau and in 
certain places in the service of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, where, under Mr. Daugh- 
erty, himself an advocate of political pat- 
ronage, the Eighteenth Amendment and the 
Volstead act have been flouted by those 
whose sworn duty it was to enforce it. 


ENFORCEMENT BY CRIMINALS 


President Harding’s Administration 
found the Enforcement Bureau filled with 
Democratic spoilsmen, many of them crim- 
inals, who have since been indicted and 
some of them convicted, but instead of 
changing the system and making these ap- 
pointments non-political, the same methods 
were continued. Democratic malefactors 
were turned out and Republican malefac- 
tors were put in their places as part of the 
recognized plunder of Republican Con- 
sressmen. There never was a time when 
the straight and clean path of merit and 
duty as marked out by the competitive 
system and carried into effect, for instance, 
by the Department of State, contrasted 
more strongly with the slimy trail of the 
spoils serpent as shown in the infamous 
corruption in the Prohibition Enforcement 
Bureau under the Volstead act, which 
made all places in its field service the loot 
of Senators and Representatives. Among 
these employes indictments and convictions 
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have constantly followed each other for 
months and years in dreary succession, 
until President Harding himself declared 
that the violations of the Volstead law had 
become a national scandal. Great fleets of 
rum runners and innumerable automobiles 
on the Canadian border import vast quan- 
tities of liquor every day, and so greatly 
have our people become disgusted by th2 
orgy of law-breaking which this corruption 
has stimulated that vast numbers who sup- 
ported the bill when it passed are now 
seeking its repeal or radical modification. 

These scandals can be largely traced to 
the conduct of the officers and representa- 
tives of the Anti-Saloon League in thus let- 
ting spoilsmen in Congress have all the 
plunder they demanded without any re- 
monstrance. The secretary of the Anti- 
Saloon League wrote me on Dec. 18, 1922: 

Many Congressmen who are friends of prohi- 
bition, and many others who had influence with 
Congressmen, took the view that a Civil Service 
provision would have eliminated a number of 
old internal revenue officers who, they believed, 
would make better enforcement officers because 
of their experience in dealing with the liquor 
crowd. Most, and probably all, of the Anti- 
Saloon League people did not agree with that 
viewpoint, but it would have been useless to 
have opposed it at that time, and for that rea- 
son you did the Anti-Saloon League an injustice 
by giving the impression that the officers of the 
League were opposed to a Civil Service pro- 
vision. 


It was not true that Civil Service provi- 


old internal 
make better 


sion would have eliminated 
revenue officers who would 
enforcement officers because of their ex- 
perience in dealing with “the liquor 
crowd.” No Civil Service rules on this 
subject had been devised at all and there 
is no reason whatever to believe that the 
Civil Service Commission would not have 
given credit in their rating for the success- 
ful experience of these officers. The claim 
was fictitious and was urged to secure pat- 
ronage for these Congressmen. When the 
secretary of the Anti-Saloon League says 
“the Anti-Saloon League people did not 
agree with that viewpoint,” what does that 
mean? It means that the League knew 
that thus consigning the appointments to 
Congressional patronage was wrong, yet 
they actively supported a bill with this im- 
moral provision and acquiesced in the pro- 
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viso that these places should be the spoils 
of politicians. I do not believe that their 
opposition would have jeopardized the 
bill. Congressmen might have said so, 
but it was not true. Nobody is more cow- 
ardly than the Senator or Representative 
intent upon getting patronage. He may 
roar loudly and thunder at first; but 
in the end he will do what he thinks his 
constituents want, and the League says the 
vast majority of the people wanted the 
Volstead act. The bill would have been 
passed by these same Congressmen without 
this spoils clause, if they had had no other 
alternative. A little courage and insistence 
on principle might well have secured its 
omission. The time-serving representatives 
of the League did not have either of these 
qualities, but let the spoils clause go 
through without remonstrance, which, even 
if ineffectual, would have vindicated what 
they now say were their convictions. They 
went on and urged the passage of the bill 
with this provision in it and permitted 
these recalcitrant Congressmen to be paid 
for their votes by putting in their hands 


the patronage of these extremely lucrative 
offices, which have now become the more 
lucrative by bribery in condoning viola- 
tions of the law. 


ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE’S FAILURE 


The representatives of the League who 
counseled this course and became parties 
to it prostituted the trust confided to them 
by the churches and by the great mass of 
prohibitionists throughout the country 
whom they claim to represent. The best 
thing now for the League would be to repu- 
diate the unfaithful servants who took part 
in this inquiry and, having thus plucked 
the beam out of its own eye, to insist that 
every place-holder in the Enforcement Bu- 
reau from top to bottom, including the 
State directers, give up their present politi- 
cal tenure and be eligible to remain in 
office only if they can show that in open 
competition with all others in tests requir- 
ing not only knowledge, but character and 
a clean record, they are the best qualified. 

The present proposal. of the Anti-Saloon 
League, made by its executive committee 
al its recent meeting at Westerville, Ohio 
(which is indeed a tardy confession of the 
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wrong it committed when it helped to keep 
these agents out of the Civil Service), would 
fail utterly to accomplish any improve- 
ment. They say that “Federal prohibition 
agents should be placed under Civil Service 
and retained in office not because of politi- 
cal qualifications but because of fitness 
for the task.” When did they find this 
out? When did the new light dawn upon 
them that they made a mistake in letting 
the politicians have the spoils? The bill 
which at the last meeting of the National 
Civil Service Reform League Mr. Wheeler 
said the Anti-Saloon League was sponsor- 
ing (Senate bill 3247), provides that 
all the miscreants introduced into this ser- 
vice by Congressional spoilsmen and still 
in office, should be transferred to the clas- 
sified service and “the incumbents continue 
as of their present rates and grades of 
compensation without further examina- 
tion.” If, as the advocates of the spoils 
system claim, it would be harder to get 
men out of the classified service than out 
of the unclassified service, this would only 
perpetuate the evils that now exist; these 
lawbreakers would become more _ perma- 
nent in their places than they are today. 
But even by including places in the classi- 
tied service this bill does not go half way 
as a professed measure of reform. All 
positions of executive officers who have 
immediate direction of the enforcement of 
the act and of persons authorized to issue 
permits, including those of the executive 
officers employed under the Commissioner 
and the directors, are still to be kept as 
spoils. But it is in these very places that 
the greatest corruption exists today. That 
would remain, and it would infect the 
whole body. The only remedy is a com- 
plete reorganization with Civil Service tests 
of fitness to be applied to all, to the highest 
as well as to the lowest, and to those now 
in the service as well as to those who 
may seek admission hereafter. 

President Coolidge has given us assur- 
ances of his complete approval of the 
merit system and appreciation of the value 
of the work of the National Civil Service 
Reform League. It is to be hoped that 
these assurances will take definite form 
and that Congress will be urged to 
organize the Enforcement Bureau along the 
lines that have been suggested. 
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ACT 


By Imocen B. OAKLEY 


Chairman of the Civil Service Division, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs 


Prohibition law rendered ineffective by exemption of administrative offi- 
cers from civil service rules—Increased alcoholism during last two years 


FFECTIVE enforcement of prohibi- 
K tion throughout the country hinges 

on the question whether the right 
kind of officers under the right kind of 
control are to be responsible for admin- 
istering the Volstead act or whether the 
present reign of corruption is to be per- 
mitted to continue. Unfortunately, when 
the Volstead act was referred to the House 
Judiciary Committee, the section relating 
te the civil service was amended and then 
resubmitted to the House in the following 
form, the amendment being shown in the 
words in italics: 

Section 38—The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue and the Attorney General of the United 
States are hereby respectively authorized to ap- 
point and employ such assistants, experts, clerks 
and other employes in the District of Columbia or 
elsewhere, and to purchase such supplies and 
equipment as they may deem necessary for the 
enforcement of the provisions of this act, but 
such assistants, experts, clerks and other em- 
ployes, except such executive officers as may be 
appointed by the Commissioner or the Attorney 
General to have immediate direction of the en- 
forcement of this act, and persons authorized to 
issue permits, and agents and inspectors in the 
field service, shall be appointed under the rules 
and regulations prescribed by th Civil Service 
act. 


These amendments left the clerical and 
other unimportant positions under the civil 
service law, but exempted from its opera- 
tion all the administrative officers upon 
whose zeal, ability and integrity the ulti- 
maie success of the act must depend. The 
President vetoed the act, but it was passed 
over his veto by a decisive majority. Pub- 
lic opinion gave it loyal support and its 
first successes disarmed criticism. There is 
no need to repeat once more the many and 


varied benefits that followed prohibition. 
These benefits have been remarkable from 
the standpoint alike of health, of material 
welfare, and of moral and social progress. 
But amid all this prosperity and general 
improvement has arisen a sinister figure, 
the bootlegger, and with him what is even 
more menacing to public law and order, 
the politically appointed enforcement 
agent, who is the bootlegger’s protector 
and ally. During the past two years, owing 
to their connivance, wine and whisky have 
been easily obtained by those able to pay 
the price, and “hooch” is on tap for every 
man who knows where to look for it. Al- 
coholic wards in the hospitals are once 
more filling up, and the police courts are 
again busy with “drunks.” There is a 
growing feeling that prohibition agents are 
playing politics. The loyal support given 
at first to the Volstead act is changing to 
popular discontent. Men of prominence in 
the community are saying that the law has 
become a farce and that they intend to 
buy whisky when they feel like it. The 
gilded youth of fashionable society pub- 
licly boast of the contents of their hip 
flasks, 

My first authentic information of the 
immunity which a “hooch” vendor may 
enjoy came from a woman who had hap- 
pened to be in my audience at a college 
settlement talk in Philadelphia. Her next 
door neighbor, she said, had a still and 
was selling gallons of liquor every day. 
“The police know all about it,” she added, 
“but nothing is done to the man. Won't 
you try to have the place closed up!” 
When I repeated the story to the chief 
enforcement agent of Philadelphia and 
asked what he could do, he replied: “I am 
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Boilers and other 


household utensils which were 


confiscated and destroyed in Chicago because 


they had been used as stills 


afraid I cannot do much. I am badly 
handicapped. One-third of my subordi- 
nates are untrained and incapable. They 
have no idea how to make a report and 
I cannot rely upon any information they 
bring. Another third, I have reason to 
believe, are former saloonkeepers and bar- 
tenders whose object is to make the law 
unpopular and incidentally to fill their 
own pockets. The remaining third are de- 
pendable men. With only one-third of my 
force really available I cannot do more 
than one-third of my work. And the worst 
of it is that I am compelled to take every 
man no matter how incapable who is sent 
by an influential politician, and I dare not 
discharge any man, no matter how ineffi- 
cient, if he has an influential politician 
behind him. I used to be luke-warm over 
civil service rules, but now I am red-hot.” 

The number of employes in the prohibi- 
tion unit who were not under civil service 
rules on June 30, 1922, was 2,132. The 
number of dismissals fron? this group in 
the year from June 30, 1921, to June 30, 


1922. was 120, or approximately 6 per 


cent. of the whole force, and the grounds 
for dismissal, according to the report of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, were con- 
duct unbecoming an officer, extortion, ac- 
ceptance of bribes, falsifying accounts and 
general inefficiency. This 6 per cent. may 
with fairness be doubled to include the in- 
competent and corrupt officials who were 
able to retain their positions through the 
same political influence by which they had 
obtained thermh. Twelve per cent., it may 
be claimed, is not an excessive proportion 
to go astray, but it is enough to bring dis- 
credit on the cause of prohibition and to 
give aid and comfort to its enemies. 

The McConnell case, which has so lately 
stirred Pennsylvania to its depths, is a 
conspicuous example of the conditions 
which tend to nullify the law. William 
McConnell was made chief enforcement 
officer for Pennsylvania through the ir- 
fluence of the late Senator Penrose. His 
actions soon awakened the suspicions of 
T. Henry Walnut, an astute and conscien- 
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tious Assistant District Attorney, who did 
some quiet detective work, and in due 
season was able to inform the Department 
of Justice in Washington that he had in 
his hands the proofs of a conspiracy to 
defraud the Government and was prepared 
to lay them before the Grand Jury. The 
department counseled him to wait. At the 
next session of the Grand Jury Mr. Walnut 
again announced his readiness to proceed, 
and was again advised to-wait. In his 
third letter to the Attorney General Mr. 
Walnut said that any further delay would 
be prejudicial to the case, and that he in- 
tended to lay his evidence before the Grand 
Jury at once and ask for an indictment 
against McConnell and forty-eight fellow- 
conspirators. The reply from Attorney 
General Daugherty was a request for Mr. 
Walnut’s resignation. Popular indignation 
in Philadelphia rose to fever heat. A duly 
appointed committee made a formal de- 
mand upon Attorney General Daugherty 
for the reasons for Mr. Walnut’s forced 
resignation. The official reply was that 
Mr. Walnut was an able and conscientious 
officer against whom there was no com- 
plaint, but that he had been “in office 
long enough,” and that the case was closed. 

Six months later the District Attorney, 
using the material that Mr. Walnut had 
collected, secured an indictment against 
McConnell and his forty-eight fellow-con- 
spirators, and a year after Mr. Walnut’s 
dismissal the case was brought to trial. 
The trial was halted by a charge brought 
against the foreman of the jury of having 
accepted a bribe. A new jury was se- 
lected and three of the conspirators, be- 
coming frightened, pleaded guilty and 
threw themselves on the mercy of the 
Court. The attorneys for the Government 
then arose and informed the Judge that 
fifty-six of the sixty pieces of documen- 
tary evidence upon which they relied for 
conviction had been “lost.” The Judge 
directed the jury to acquit the defendants; 
those who had pleaded guilty were in- 
structed now to change their plea, and 
McConnell and the forty-eight conspira- 
tors walked out of the court room techni- 
cally innocent men. 

\icConnell himself remained unper- 
turbed during all these proceedings. He 
had such confidence in the political power 
beliind him that in the interval between 
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his indictment and trial he announced 
himself a candidate for the next Legisla- 
ture. The Philadelphia papers called the 
McConnell acquittal a national scandal 
and the most sinister event in the political 
history of the State, and they all united in 
demanding that the whole prohibition ser- 
vice be taken out of politics. 

There is only one way in which the pro- 
hibition question can be removed from the 
influence of party politics, and that is to 
place the entire prohibition service under 
the protection of the Federal Civil Service 
act. Promptly on the passage of the Vol- 
stead act over the President’s veto, the Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform League pre- 
pared a bill to nullify the exemption clause 
and replace enforcement officers in the 
classified service, and with the co-operation 
of Senator Sterling, Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Retrenchment and Civil 
Service Reform, and Representative Tink- 
ham in the House, it was brought before 
both houses of Congress. It received the 
endorsement of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and the National League of 
Women Voters, but when the Sixty-seventh 
Congress finally adjourned it had not been 
reported out of committee. The entire 
bootlegging industry of the country lined 
up against the bill, but its most formidable 
opponent was the Anti-Saloon League. Mr. 
Wayne B. Wheeler, counsel for the league, 
objected to placing enforcement agents in 
the classified service for three specific 
reasons: 


(1) It is an absolute necessity that en- 
forcement agents be prohibitionists by con- 
viction and in practice, and under the im- 
personal Civil Service law there can be no 
guarantee they will meet this requirement. 


(2) Agents who have to do with search 
and seizure are obliged under the Civil 
Service law to have a certain knowledge 
of law and to show two years’ experience, 
either of which requirements might pre- 
vent the appointment of a man otherwise 
specially fitted for the work. 


(3) It is vitally necessary that agents 
who show themselves inefficient or dis- 
honest, or who ally themselves with Boot- 
leggers, should be instantly dismissed, and 
under the Civil Service law it is extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to get rid of 
incapable or corrupt employes, 
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The advocates of the Sterling-Tinkham 
bill have an answer for each of these objec- 
tions: 

(1) Candidates for office in the classi- 
fied service are required to prove their fit- 
ness for the office desired, and the most 
important elements of fitness are belief in 
the law to be administered and the inten- 
tion to obey it. These might well be made 
requirements for an examination for these 
positions. Moreover, each candidate is re- 
quired to give the names of five well-known 
and respected citizens who will certify the 
candidate is and always has been, to the 
best of their knowledge and belief, a repu- 
table and law-abiding man, and with this 
requirement it is highly improbable that 
any former saloon-keeper, ex-criminal or 
any man known. to be intemperate in his 
habits could qualify. The successful ad- 
ministration of the Harrison Anti-Narcotic 
act is an irrefutable proof of the ability 
of the civil service system to provide en- 
forcement officers of special training and 
integrity who are enforcing the law with 
a minimum of difficulty and scandal. 


, (2) It must be remembered that since 
prohibition enforcement agents are exempt 
from the Civil Service law the United 
States Civil Service Commission has made 
no rulings concerning them. Hence what 
it might or might not rule should the 
Sterling-Tinkham bill become a law can 


only be a matter of conjecture. Officers 
having to do with search and seizure in 
other units of the Internal Revenue De- 
partment are required to have a certain 
knowledge of law, and considering the 
illegalities and absurdities into which the 
prohibition search and seizure officers 
have been betrayed from their lack of 
knowledge of law, this would seem to be 
a very necessary requirement. No candi- 
date for any position in any unit of the 
Internal Revenue Department, however, is 
obliged to show more than one year’s ex- 
perience. Mr. Wheeler’s assumption that 
a prohibition agent would be obliged under 
the Civil Service law to show two years 
experience is therefore based neither upon 
logic nor fact. 
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(3) The fundamental rule for the whole 
classified service is that any inefficient or 
otherwise unsatisfactory employe may be 
dismissed at once and without appeal. The 
chief of any Government office or bureau 
is distinctly authorized to suspend upon the 
spot for ninety days any one of his sub- 
ordinates and then give in writing the rea- 
sons for dismissal, and an opportunity to 
answer them, but there is no trial and the 
removal may be made at the pleasure of 
the chief. In point of fact, it is only in 
the classified service that an inefficient or 
untrustworthy employe may be promptly 
dismissed, for under the system of political 
patronage no one can be discharged so 
long as he can use political influence. 

Although an opponent of the Sterling- 
Tinkham bill, Mi. Wheeler has publicly 
admitted the lamentable results of the po- 
litical control of the prohibition unit. In 
a recent magazine article he says: ‘“‘Politi- 
cal influence has heen a great barrier to 
efficient enforcement. Many officers and 
agents in the Law Enforcement Depart- 
ment were appointed through political in- 
fluence quite apart from any interest in 
prohibition. The incoming Administration 
can increase the efficiency of the depart- 
ment * * * by removing the drones 
and derelicts who were put there by politi- 
cal influence.” 

No one, not even the most ardent sup- 
porter of the merit system, claims that to 
put enforcement officers under civil ser- 
vice rules will make them all incorruptible 
saints, nor does any one believe that the 
non-political enforcement of the Volstead 
act will at once turn every citizen of the 
country into a law-abiding prohibitionist. 
If, by divorcing it from politics, the Vol- 
stead act can be made genuinely effective. 
in a few generations bootlegging and drink- 
ing will be as much under the social ban 
as theft and murder. Whisky will undoubt- 
edly continue to be sold in the haunts of 
criminals, and bootleggers will ply a pre- 
carious trade in evil places, but no man 
in decent society will vaunt his defiance 
of the law, nor will the gilded youth boast 
of the contents of their hip flasks. It will 


have ceased to be respectable. 
Ce 


— 
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THE BIRTH OF MILITARY 
AVIATION 


By C. pr F. CHANDLER 


Lieutenant Colonel, 


Un. we Bs, 


Retired 


The author, a pioneer in the development of aviation as a com- 

bat arm, has verified with Orville Wright and other principals 

the details of the negotiations leading to the acceptance by the 

United States Government of the first military airplane. The 

files of the War Department were also placed at Colonel Chand- 
; ler’s disposal 


Aviation’s twentieth 


anniversary 


in December—Difficulties  en- 


countered by the Wright brothers in obtaining a hearing at Washington 
—Their success in Europe followed by official negotiations—History 
of the first army trials and of the airplane’s subsequent development 


propelled airplane was made on 

Dec. 17, 1903, by Wilbur and Or- 
ville Wright, at Kitty Hawk, N. C. The 
public today realizes the amazing prog- 
ress in the mechanical development of 
aviation since then, but few know the 
difficulties and disappointments encount- 
ered by the Wrights in securing the rec- 
ognition and acceptance of their invention 
by the Government of this country. This 
twentieth anniversary is a particularly ap- 
propriate time to recite that interesting 
story, while several of the principals in 
the negotiations are still alive to furnish 
authoritative information. 

Orville and Wilbur Wright alternated 
in piloting for the three short flights on 
the cold December day that marked the 
dawn of aviation. While discussing the 
third flight, a strong gust of wind turned 
their frail airplane over and over, not- 
withstanding all efforts of the brothers, 
assisted by several members of the near- 
by Coast Guard Station, to hold the ma- 
chine upright on the ground. The wings 
were seriously damaged, requiring exten- 
sive repairs; consequently the experi- 
mental flights at Kitty Hawk had to be 
abandoned. 

The original airplane was dismantled 
and shipped back to Ohio, where it re- 
mained boxed for several years. Another 
machine of improved pattern was immedi- 
ately constructed and flown frequently 


T HE first successful flight of a motor- 


near Dayton. Part of that historic field 
has since been included in a much larger 


tract now used by the Army Air Service. 


and appropriately named “Wilbur Wright 
Field.” The experimental flying at Day- 
ton in 1904-5 resulted in developing a 
number of important improvements in 
mechanical design, besides affording an 
opportunity for the inventors to train 
themselves in piloting airplanes with en- 
tire confidence. 

These flights near Dayton were ob- 
served by many of the local inhabitants, 
but apparently without realization of 
their significance. At any rate, the news 
of these epochal achievements did not 
reach the press associations. Precautions 
to insure secrecy, consequently, were not 
deemed important until toward the end 
of 1905. 

The Wright brothers first offered their 
invention, with patent rights, to the War 
Department in Washington. A_perfunc- 
tory reply from the Board of Ordnance 
and Fortification served to discourage 
them from further communication with 
the Government for some time. A year 
or more later they were induced by sev- 
eral prominent citizens to renew their 
offer to the War Department. This sec- 
ond attempt to interest officials in Wash- 
ington brought forth an inquiry from the 
Board of Ordnance and Fortification as 
to the cost price for one airplane. 

The Wrights explained that the cost 
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would depend upon 
whether the Govern- 
ment wished to pur- 
chase exclusive patent 
rights or only one 
plane; they request- 
ed information as to 
the flying require- 
ments desired by the 
army and the training 
of pilots: The next 
communication from 
the board briefly 
asked a price without 
reference to the im- 
portant inquiries pre- 
sented by the Wrights. 
It was a great disap- 
pointment to find so 
little real interest on 
the part of their own 
Government, but, as- 
suming that reproduc- 
tion rights were de- 
sired, they quoted a 
price of $100,000. 

The Board of Ord- 
nance and Fortifica- 
tion, which was cre- 
ated by Congress in 
1888 purely as a body 
charged with study of 
national defense prob- 
lems, did not have 
funds available to purchase the invention, 
and so stated, which appeared to close the 
negotiations. It is not recorded that the 
board attempted to secure an appropriation 
from Congress for the purpose. 

Inquiries from Europe indicating a seri- 
ous interest worthy of personal investiga- 
tion, the Wrights went to Europe in 1907. 
They had negotiated with the French Gov- 
ernment in 1906; their visit to France on 
this occasion related solely to business with 
commercial firms. The purposes of the 
trip to Europe included the securing of 
foreign patents and the obtaining of a few 
lightweight gasoline engines of their own 
special design manufactured in France. 
After arriving in Europe the Wrights were 
invited to Germany by business men who 
realized the potential value of aerial navi- 
gation. 


The Wright brothers’ 
trials in the Summer of 1908, with Orville Wright piloting 
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airplane at Fort Myer during the official 


The interest aroused by this trip and the 
confidence displayed in Europe were re- 
ported through various channels to Gov- 
ernment officials in Washington. Because 
of insistent representations, the Board of 
Ordnance and Fortification reopened nego- 
tiations by correspondence, asking what 
the Wrights would charge for one airplane 
without conveyance of patent rights. In 
reply the Wrights advised that one of the 
brothers would soon return from Europe 
and call at the War Department for a con- 
ference on the subject. 

Perhaps the very deliberate and con- 
servative attitude of the board was due to 
recollection of the unjust criticism and 
newspaper ridicule aimed at Dr. Samuel P 
Langley for the inconclusive results of his 
experiments for the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion in 1903. 

Wilbur Wright returned from Europe in 
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advance of his broiher and called to see 
Brig. Gen. James Allen, then Chief Signal 
Officer of the Arm iy in Washington. A few 
days later, on Dec. 5, 1907, Mr. Wright 
appeared before the Board of Ordnance 
and Fortification and stated that he was 
prepared to construct a two-passengey air- 
plane having a speed of approximately 
forty miles per hour and capable of sus- 
tained flight for one hour. The cost, in- 
cluding official trial flights and training 
two army officers as pilots, would be $25.,- 
000. These conferences convinced General 
Allen and his assistants of the ability of 
the Wrights to furnish an airplane suitable 
for military reconnoissance. The various 
acts of Congress regulating War Depart- 
ment purchases, however, do not permit of 
expending such an amount without invit- 
ing competition from all manufacturers. 
When this was explained, Mr. Wright 


agreed to submit a bid for the amount 
stated in case the decision should be to 
invite proposals from the public in the 
manner provided by law. 


For many years the army regulations 
prescribing the methods of administering 
the War Department had included the op- 
eration of “war balloons” in the enumera- 
tion of duties for the Signal Corps, in ad- 
dition to the fundamental telegraph and 
telephone obligations. Several signal offi- 
cers had qualified as pilots of spherical 
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balloons and had also experimenied with 
captive observation balloons. 

At that time, and for several years 
later, the opinion prevailed that military 
airplanes were needed solely for recon- 
noissance and repaid transportation. Con- 
sequently, the relation with communication 
= was logical. In that way the Signal 

Corps became responsible for the first mil- 
itary aircraft development which, during 
the World War,. outgrew its parent and 
became a separate combatant branch of 
the army. The first machine gun ever 
fired in the air was operated by the writer, 
then a Captain, in June, 1912, from an air- 
plane piloted by Lieutenant Milling. The 
few military aviators at that time talked 
about battles in the air, much to the dis- 
gust of conservative persons who felt sor- 
ry for such visionaries. Scarcely two vears 
later airplanes were fighting over France 
and Belgium. 


FINANCIAL OBSTACLES 


In the Summer of 1907 the Board of 
Ordnance and Fortification had allotted 
$25,000 to the Signal Corps for the pur- 
chase of one dirigible. The limited ap- 
propriations allowed to the board for ex- 
perimental purposes did not permit the 
allotment of another $25,000 for the in- 
vestigation of airplanes. This difficulty 
was overcome, however, a few days after 


Lieutenant A, J. Williams and the United States Navy airplane (constructed by the Curtiss 


‘ompany) in which as pilot on Oct. 6, 1923, he 
cecord for speed, but surpassed subsequently by 


averaged 243 miles 


. an hour, till then the world’s 
Lieutenant Harold Brow, who averaged 259 


iles an hour, and again by Lieutenant Williams himself when he attained a speed of 266 
miles an hour 
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Curtiss airplane, piloted by Lieutenant David Rittenhouse of the United States Navy, which won 


the Schneider Trophy at Cowes, England, on Sept, 28, 


the conferences with Wilbur Wright, by 
an agreement between the board and the 
Chief Signal Officer, that the purchase of 
the dirigible balloon was a proper charge 


against the annual Signal Corps appro- 
priation and would be paid for from that 


source when delivered. This action re- 
leased the board’s $25,000, which was im- 
mediately reallotted for the purchase of 
an airplane in case one could comply with 
a specification insuring flying capabil- 
ities of military value. The specifica- 
tion (S. C. No. 486) was prepared by of- 
ficers of the Signal Corps. It set forth 
flight performances as assured by Wilbur 
Wright, that is, speed of forty miles per 
hour with a carrying capacity of two per- 
sons, and sufficient fuel for sustained 
flight of at least one hour. The specifi- 
cation was issued on Dec. 23, 1907, with an 
advertisement to the public inviting pro- 


posals to be opened on Feb. 1, 1908. 


The newspapers commented extensively 
on the subject and retold the story of the 
Langley flying experiments. Owing to 
the unusual publicity, the nation devel- 
oped a large number of embryo aircraft 
inventors, most of whom had little or no 
interest in the requirements of the specifi- 
cation. Their offers showed unlimited 
self-confidence, and usually estimated the 
speed of their products at a minimum of 
200 miles an hour and a carrying capac- 


1923, at a speed of 177 miles an hour 


ity of many passengers. and much cargo. 
A speed of 300 miles an hour was claimed 
by several. In one case the delivery time 
was stated as five years. 

Some of the “designs” received consisted 
only of a few lines on a piece of wrapping 
paper, with prices quoted up to $10, 
000,000. One resourceful inmate of a 
Federal penitentiary offered to design and 
build a satisfactory airplane on condition 
that the War Department secure his re- 
lease from jail. 

The Chief Signal Officer’s action toward 
developing aviation in the United States 
did not meet with unanimous approval, 
even among aeronautical enthusiasts. An 
editorial appeared in the sole American 
aeronautical magazine, criticizing the 
specification issued as being absurd at 
that stage of development; saying further 
that the requirements could not be ful- 
filled and that the result would be to dis- 
courage and delay aviation development. 


The public advertisement for proposals 
stated that to insure faithful performance 
of contract, bidders were required to fur- 
nish a certified check or cash amounting to 
10 per cent. of the price quoted for a forty- 
mile-an-hour airplane. The need for suc! 
a deposit to prove the good faith of bid- 
ders was never of greater value to the 
Government than for this first purchase 
of an airplane. The advertisement in- 
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structed bidders to submit-scale drawings 
of the airplane showing general dimen- 
sions and shape, and data regarding sup- 
porting surface, total weight, pounds per 
square foot of surface and motive power. 
The specification made clear that though 
the Government must have the right to 
use the airplane without the payment of 
royalties, the purchase did not involve the 
acquirement of patent rights for the priv- 
ilege of constructing duplicates. 

As the United States statutes at that 
time did not permit of paying a bonus for 
performance, the instructions directed the 
bidder to state a price for a speed of 40 
miles an hour, and also for each mile over 
40 up to 44; similarly for each mile under 
40 to 36. 

Among the flood of extravagant infor- 
mal offers there were forty-one sealed pro- 
posals, only three of which were worthy of 
serious consideration, complying with the 
requirement as to the 10 per cent. guar- 
antee. The three were: the Wright Broth- 
ers of Dayton, Ohio, $25,000 and time 200 
days; Mr. A. M. Herring of New York 
City, $20,000, 180 days; and Mr. J. F. 
Scott of Chicago $10,000, 185 days. 

For several days the Signal Office 
Board of Awards was in a quandary re- 
garding a recommendation. The most sat- 
isfactory solution was to place orders with 
all three apparently bona fide bidders, a 
total of $46,000, but only $25,000 was 
available. The. Wright bid, which was 
highest, was the only one which seemed 
certain to fulfill the requirements. Never- 
theless the law always aims to award to 
the lowest bidder. If that rule had been 
followed arbitrarily, probably two years 
or more would have been wasted, with 
consequent delay in American aviation 
progress. 


THE PRESIDENT’S INTERVENTION 


By this time the interest in the army 
airplane purchase had extended through- 
oul the executive departments in Wash- 
ingion. The Chief Signal Officer was in- 
formed that the President of the United 
States had at his disposal the remainder of 
an emergency fund appropriated bv 
Congress during the war with Spain, to 
be expended as the President might deem 
proper. Unlike ordinary appropriations 
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which lapse at the end of each fiscal year, 


this emergency fund had no time limit, 
and a considerable part was still unex- 


‘pended. 


The request by General Allen to utilize 
a portion of this special fund to cover the 


> additional $21,000 needed in case all three 


contracts were fulfilled was approved by 
Major Gen. J. Franklin Bell, Chief of 
Staff, by Secretary of War Taft, and 
finally by President Roosevelt. General 
Allen, accompanied by two balloon pilots, 
Lahm and Chandler, went in person to 
the White House to ask for President 
Roosevelt's approval. He had _ hardly 
begun his statement of the case when the 
President announced emphatically his be- 
lief in the importance of airplane devel- 
opment both for military and commercial 
uses. The interview lasted only a few 
minutes, and no technical explanations 
from the two pilots were needed. 


HERRING’s EXPERIMENTS 


As a result of this personal interest and 
assurance by President Roosevelt, awards 
were made to all three bidders, but Mr. 
Scott, upon receipt of the contract form, 
decided not to accept the order. In view 
of the unusual nature of the purchase, 
such a withdrawal was permitted. 

Mr. Herring frequently asked for ex- 
tensions of delivery time, which were 
granted for more than one year. Vague 
reports were occasionally received of en- 
gine tests or trial flights by his airplane, 
but no one could be found who actually 
had seen the plane. At one time, in or- 
der not to forfeit his contract, Mr. Her- 
ring made “technical delivery” of the air- 
plane at Fort Myer by taking a piece 
of it there. Before submitting the pro- 
posal to the Government, Herring had as- 
sisted Dr. Octave Chanute in his glider 
experiments and had seen some of the 
Wright glides down Kill Devil Hill at 
Kitty Hawk, N. C. Herring had also 
published a number of technical ar- 
ticles, particularly concerning the prin- 
ciples of flight and propeller-testing de- 
vices. Believing him worthy of special 
consideration the War Department very 
generously assisted by extending the de- 
livery time. Finally, on Aug. 1, 1909, his 
coniract was declared void due to non-de- 
livery of an airplane. It is not known 
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that the’ Herring airplane ever was con- 
structed. 

The tests of Signal Corps Dirigible Bal- 
loon No. 1 were being concluded on the 
day the Wright airplane arrived at Fort 
Myer. The airplane was hauled to the 
flying field on an army wagon drawn by 
mules, so that the spectators in automo- 
biles had the novel, and probably first, 
simultaneous view of four important 
agencies of transportation: the mule team, 
the automobile, the dirigible balloon, and 
the airplane. 


The “Wright Flyer” as it was called by 
the inventors, was delivered at Fort Myer, 
Virginia, across the Potomac River from 
Washington, on Aug. 20, 1908: The first 
flight was made on Sept. 3, 1908 by Or- 
ville Wright, who conducted the -accept- 
ance trial flights, his brother having re- 
turned to Europe that year. 


EXASPERATING DELAYS 


The official trials were frequently de- 
layed because of unfavorable weather con- 
ditions. Thousands of people, including 
the President, Cabinet officers and diplo- 
mats, frequently journeyed to Fort Myer 
on Summer afternoons, waited in the sun 
one or two hours and returned to Washing- 
ton disappointed because wind kad pre- 
vented flying. These failures caused much 
unfavorable comment, some of which was 
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published in the newspapers. But the rea- 
sons for delaying the official trials until 
calm air prevailed were excellent, even 
though the spectators did become dis- 
gruntled. 


The Fort Myer drill field used for the 
flying tests, was so small that the pilot 
was compelled to change direction almost 
immediately after leaving the ground, 
while still ascending. Turning and climb- 
ing at the same time was a dangerous pro- 
cedure with any of the low-powered air- 
planes of that period. Furthermore, Orville 
Wright had had practically no experience 
in piloting that particular type of plane be- 
fore the official trials, so that he needed 
ideal air conditions. A third excellent rea- 
son for awaiting calm air was the speed 
bonus which involved a gain or loss of 
$2,500 for each mile per hour above or be- 
low the prescribed forty. The board which 
conducted the airship trials had ruled that 
fractions of a mile would be disregarded; 
that is, if the speed was found to be 39.9 
miles per hour, payment would be based 
only on 39 miles. Side winds materially 
reduce the rate of forward travel; in fact, 
side winds did prevail during the official 
speed trial, reducing the ground speed two 
miles less than that for which the plane 
was designed, and which it actually made 
later in calm air. 


A simple and most practical device on 


Barling bombing airplane designed and constructed for the United States Army Air Service. 
is propelled by six Liberty motors, developing 2,400 horsepower 
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the airplane at that time attracted the par- 
ticular attention of newspaper writers. It 
consisted of a light cord about eight inches 
long attached te the front skid crossbar, 
which was always in sight of the pilot. 
When the airplane was in flight, this short 
piece of string indicated by the angle at 
which it trailed whether the machine was 
skidding to either side or descending due to 
lack of sufficient engine power. Whenever 
the forward movement of an airplane is re- 
duced below a certain critical speed, which 
differs for each type, the balancing con- 
trols are no longer effective—a condition 
known as “stalling.” “Stalling” was re- 
sponsible for a large percentage of the ac- 
cidents with the early types of airplanes 
having low-power engines. 

It so happened that world records for 
airplane performance were being made 
from time to time both at Fort Myer and 
at Le Mans. One incident in connection 
therewith best illustrates the temperament 
of the two famous brothers, so free from 
emotion and desire for notoriety. One day 
cablegrams announced that Wilbur had 
broken the record for altitude. The report- 
ers rushed to Orville to get his impressions 
of the big eyent. One reporter remarked to 
Orville: “I suppose you have sent a cable- 
gram of congratulation to Wilbur?” Or- 
ville’s reply was, “No.” Then followed the 
obvious question, “Why not?” and Orville 
replied: “He knows I am pleased.” 


Tue First FATALITY 


A few passengers had been carried by 
Mr. Wright in conformity with the specifi- 


cation requirement. On the afternoon of 
Sept. 17, 1908, Lieutenant Thomas E. Sel- 
fridge accompanied him. To the horror 
of the spectators, the plane crashed to the 
eround and Lieutenant Selfridge was 
killed. This accident was probably caused 
by the propeller striking a brace wire. 
Lieutenant Selfridge was the first to give 
his life as a pioneer in developing motor- 
driven airplanes. This flight was not one 
for amusement; he had devoted much 
time and study to the problem of human 
flight and had been associated with Dr, 
Alexander Graham Bell, Mr. Glenn Cur- 
tiss, and others active in the Aerial Ex- 
periment Association. Orville Wright 
had several bones broken and was taken 
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to the Fort Myer hospital, but fortunately 
he recovered in time to complete all offi- 
cia! trials the following Summer. An ex- 
tension of contract time was granted by 
the War Department. 


The main requirements of the specifica- 
tion were endurance and speed. The 
endurance test was satisfactorily com- 
pleted at Fort Myer on July 27, 1909, 
with Orville Wright piloting and car- 
rying Lieutenant Frank P. Lahm as 
passenger. The total time was one hour, 
twelve minutes and forty seconds; at that 
time a world record for flight duration. 
The speed test was conducted on the after- 
noon of July 30, 1909, between Fort Myer 
and Shuter Hill, near Alexandria, Va., 
over a measured course of five miles 
across broken country. The board con- 
ducting the test had members at each end 
of the course and the average speed was 
determined to be 42.583 miles per hour, 
thereby making the cost to the Govern- 
ment for the first airplane, including the 
20 per cent. speed bonus, $30,000. 

Although the amount appears large for 
one of the early type airplanes, it is doubt- 
ful that the Wrights made any profit on 
the contract, for the following reasons: 
The trials required the entire attention of 
Orville Wright and Mr. Taylor, who acted 
as his mechanic, during the Summers of 
1908 and 1909; the loss of the 1908 
plane entailed heavy new expense; con- 
siderable transportation was necessary be- 
tween Dayton and Washington, and fin- 
ally, in the Autumn of 1909, the Wrights 
had to train two officer pilots at their own 
expense. 

The board of officers which conducted 
these historic trials consisted of Major 
George O. Squire, Major C. McK. Saltz- 
man, Captain C. de F. Chandler, First 
Lieutenant Frank P. Lahm, Lieutenant 
Benjamin D. Foulois, all of the Signal 
Corps of the army, and Lieutenant G. C. 
Sweet of the navy. Second Lieutenant 
F. E. Humphreys of the Corps of Engi- 
neers was the recorder. 

Lieutenants Lahm and Humphreys were 
selected first for training as airplane 
pilots, according to the contract agree- 
ment. The instruction was given by Wil- 
bur Wright, who had returned from 
Europe shortly before, at the first army 
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Underwood 


LIEUTENANT HAROLD J. BROW 
The United States Navy airman who at 
Mitchel Field, Long Island, N. Y., on 
Nov. 2, 1923, piloted an airplane at an 
average speed of 259 miles an hour 


- air field, near College Park, Maryland. 
Toward the completion of the training 
course, Lieutenant Humphreys resigned 
from the army for business reasons, and 


Lieutenant Foulois took his place. Lieu- 
tenant Foulois received part of his instruc- 
tion from Wilbur Wright; he completed 
his training under Lieutenant Lahm. 


The training of the first army aviators 
was concluded in the Autumn of 1909. 
Then this lone airplane, representing the 
entire aviation resources of the United 
States Army, was sent to Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Texas, with Lieutenant Foulois as 


pilot. 
MopIFICATIONS OF DESIGN 


The original Wright airplane designed 
for the Government in 1908 had elevating 
rudders in front, and the landing was made 
on two skids resembling sled runners. On 
the airplane built the following year 
these elevating planes were transferred to 
the rear, and, after some experimenting in 
Texas in 1910, Lieutenant Foulois added 
small wheels under the skids so that the 


special track, with its falling weight to 
give the initial speed, was no longer es- 
sential. This airplane was used along the 
Rio Grande in Texas and for military 
manoeuvres near San Antonio. 


The 1909 “Wright Flyer” was not des- 
ignated by a type number for the reason 
that no other airplane was ever con- 
structed exactly like it. The structural 
features were almost identical with the 
1908 airplane, with the exception of very 
slightly reduced supporting surface to in- 
crease the speed. 

The most novel and important feature 
of the Wright airplane was that the rear 
portions of the main surfaces could be 
moved up and down by the pilot—a proc- 
ess called warping, which imitated the 
flexibility of a bird’s wings sufficiently to 
produce similar control of movements. The 
veriical rudder for steering to either side 
was operated by a small lever forming an 
extension to the warping lever, thereby 
facilitating the combined wing warping 
and rudder movement. 

Other types of airplanes competing with 
the Wrights in the early development stage 
had wings which could not be flexed, nor 
were they at first provided with “ailerons” 
for accomplishing the same result. These 
experimental airplanes, in changing di- 
rection by rudder movement alone, could 
not be inclined at an agle or “bank,” which 
is now recognized as essential when chang- 
ing direction. 

Frequent warping of the wings of a 
large airplane required considerable phys- 
ical effort on the part of the pilot. To ob- 
viate this disadvantage and to insure 
greater wing strength, the warping has 
been abandoned in all modern airplanes 
in favor of “ailerons,” which are hinged 
sections on the outer trailing edges of 
wing surfaces, the movements of which 
duce the same effect as warping. 

By 1910 the War Department was able 
to afford one more airplane, and a Curtiss 
type was purchased, but unfortunately it 
was destroyed by a crash to earth shortly 
afterward. Kelly Field, the large army 
flying station near San Antonio, is named 
in honor of Lieutenant Kelly who lost his 
life in this accident. 


Not until the fiscal year 1912 did Con- 


gress include a special item for aviation in 
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the annual Signal Corps appropriation. 
The amount was $125,000, of which 
$25,000 was made available during the 
Spring of 1911. With it a few more 
Wright, Burgess and Curtiss airplanes 
were promptly purchased. In June of that 
year a flying school was opened at Col- 
lege Park, Maryland, on the same field 
used by Wilbur Wright for instructing the 
army pilots in 1909. 

The first military airplane had served its 
purpose, and after being restored to its 
original form by discarding the landing 
wheels and returning the elevating planes 
to the front position, was placed in the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington, 
where it still reposes in the Arts Museum; 
but now it has company, as several of the 
types of airplanes used during the World 
War have been preserved there likewise for 
historical purposes. 


Latest ACHIEVEMENTS 


The twentieth anniversary of aviation is 
an appropriate time to point out the re- 
markable progress made in this branch of 
applied science. It is only fifteen years 
since the Wrights made the first public 
flight; a comparison of airplane _per- 
formances today with records established 
before Dec. 1, 1908, is therefore the 
most effective indication of the rapid de- 
velopment of aeronautical engineering. 
Fifteen years ago the maximum duration 
of flight was 1 hour and 31 minutes, the 
maximum altitude about 150 feet and the 
maximum speed 42 miles an hour. Inter- 
national airplane records are constantly 
being bettered, but at the time of writing 
are as set forth below: Maximum dura- 
tion, 37 hours 15 minutes, made by Lieu- 
tenants L. H. Smith end J. P. Richter of 
the Army Air Service, Aug. 27-28, at San 
Diego. The plane was refueled in the air 
during this flight; the international dis- 
tance record of 3,293 miles is credited to 
these same officers. The airplane altitude 
record is held by the French pilot Sadi- 
Lecointe, who reached 36,662 feet, Oct. 51, 
1923, in the French Antilles, thereby ex- 
ceeding by 2,155 feet the altitude record 
established and held for several months by 
Lieutenant J. A. Macready of the Army Air 


Service. 
The strenuous competition of the World 
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War is responsible for much of the ad- 
vancement in airplane design, but it is im- 
portant to note that even since the termi- 
nation of the war the maximum speed of 
airplanes has almost doubled. On Oct. 
6 Lieutenant A. J. Williams of the navy, 
piloting a Curtiss plane, won the Pulitzer 
trophy at St. Louis at a speed of 243 miles 
per hour. Using the same type of Curtiss 
plane, Lieutenant H. J. Brow of the navy 
on Nov. 1 flew at the rate of 259 miles 
per hour at Mitchel Field, Long Island, 
over a course observed and accurately 
timed, in competition for the international 
record. 

This performance caused a friendly 
rivalry between the two officers, and 
for several days the speed contests con- 
tinued, until on Nov. 4 Lieutenant Wil- 
liams at Mitchel Field attained an average 
speed of 266.68 miles an hour; on the 
same day Lieutenant Brow made one lap 
at the rate of 274.2 miles an hour. Fur- 
ther contests were prohibited by the Navy . 
Department. 


Another impressive measure of aviation 
progress is the comparison of engine 
horsepower. The maximum power devel- 
oped by the engines of the 1908-9 Wright 
planes was 33 horsepower. The Barling 
bombing plane, constructed and recently 
tested by the Army Air Service, develops 
2,400 horsepower with six Liberty mo- 
tors. 


Of the forty-two classifications of air- 
plane records established by the Inter- 
national Aeronautic Federation, thirty- 
three are credited to American pilots. 
These comprise maximum speeds for vari- 
ous distances, weight carrying to various 
altitudes and weight carrying at maximum 
speeds. For example, one of our Navy 
flying boats, piloted by Lieutenant H. E. 
Halland, carried 4,420 pounds of useful 
load to an altitude of 4,885 feet and con- 
tinued in flight for fifty-one minutes. The 
maximum speed for seaplanes,.177 miles 
an hour, was made by Lieutenant David 
Rittenhouse of the United States Navy at 
Cowes, England, Sept. 28, 1923, winning 
the Schneider trophy, but as the distance 
flown is not one of the prescribed cate- 
gories of the International Aeronautic 
Federation, that record cannot be credited 
officially. 











































AFTER THE EARTHQUAKE 
IN JAPAN 


By MarcGaretT DE Forest Hicks 


How the emergency was met and the work of reconstruction 
begun—Prompt and efficient aid—Revised estimates of the losses 


conflicting dispatches, of grossly ex- 

aggerated reports which have poured 
in from Japan since the first hours of her 
unprecedented disaster, the golden thread 
of fact, though often almost lost in a maze 
of fancy, is nevertheless now visible to the 
industrious and impartially minded seeker. 
Upon the tapestry of time, this golden 
thread, stained with the blood of the dead, 
the tears of the bereaved, the smoke of 
countless ruins, embroiders, first a tale of 
shocking disaster, sustained with heroic 
courage, and next of energetic recupera- 
tion, pursued with inexhaustible ingenuity. 
One begins to see this disaster, as Carlyle 
so aptly defined historical incidents, as 
“the essence of innumerable biographies.” 
The blow did not fall heavily upon the 
country’s economic life. Its greatest com- 
mercial and industrial centres were spared. 
Silk, for example, its chief export, was 
little affected. Indeed, the most marked 
effect from a purely economic viewpoint 
will likely be an accelerated prosperity. 


The total area affected by the earth- 
quake and by the tidal wave and fire which 
followed, covered approximately 9,000 
square miles. The centre of the earth- 
quake was at Oshima, a small island off 
the Chiba Peninsula, almost directly south 
of Yokohama. Early reports falsely stated 
that this island, with its 50,000 inhabi- 
tants. had been submerged. Other reports 
were to the effect that the coast line had 
been altered and that in Tokio Bay new 
islands had appeared. These also were 
false. Soundings have already been made 
of Tokio Bay by the Japanese Navy which 
states that no marked changes took place. 
Furthermore, with the exception of the col- 
lapse of Yokohama Bluff and cracks in the 


ont the mass of hysterical cables, of 


earth’s surface there and at Tokio, no 
faulting or wrinkling of the surface soil 
occurred throughout the affected area. The 
total population of the area affected by the 
earthquake is about 8,500,000. Of this 
number 2.35 per cent. were killed and 2.94 
per cent. missing and injured. In ad- 
dition to the 200,000 killed and 250,000 
missing and injured, nearly 2,000,000 
found themselves homeless. 


Numerous stories, many of them exag- 
gerated, reported at the time of the earth- 
quake a wholesale Japanese massacre of 
Koreans. It is true that in the excitement 
of the first few days the natural suspicion 
and antipathy of the Japanese for the 
Koreans gave vent to mob violence and 
many were killed. These massacres, how- 
ever, were committed by ignorant, shock- 
crazed people, and every possible effort 
was made by the Japanese Government and 
the police to curb their maniacal inten- 
tions. Not more than 500 Koreans came 
to their death in this manner. 


The number of wrecked homes, razed of- 
fice buildings, and smoking ruins of Gov- 
ernment buildings, presented a desperate 
spectacle during the early days. Tokio 
and Yokohama suffered the most. In the 
former city, 122,000 homes now stand out 
of 500,000; in the latter, 27,000 out of 
96,000. The greater part of the destruc- 
tion of Yokohama was due to fire, which 
swept all except the'upper part of the city. 
In Tokio, the Ministries of Finance, Edu- 
cation, Interior, Communications, Agricul- 
ture, Commerce and Railways and_ the 
headquarters of the Metropolitan Police 
were all destroyed, and, in addition. al- 
most all the colleges, high schools and sec- 
ondary schools either collapsed or wer? 
burned. With the exception of the Italian 
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and Mexican, all foreign embassies and 
legations were demolished. Indeed, prac- 
tically no property of the United States 
Government remains. The Consulate at 
Yokohama and embassy buildings at 
Tokio were destroyed, and even the em- 
bassy records, filed in what were assumed 
to be fireproof safes, were burned. 

In the four prefectures completely af- 
fected by the disaster, viz., Tokio, Kanga- 
wam, Saitama and Chiba, a reliable Jap- 
anese tally of the losses, estimated in 
money values, is given in the table at the 
bottom of this page. From this it will be 
seen that Japan’s total money loss was 
$932,500,000, or 2 per cent. of her wealth, 
which is $49,423,000,000. 

The damage done to the Japanese naval 
establishment has been grossly exagger- 
ated. The greatest destruction was to the 
naval base at Yokosuka. This is the only 
available base for use in defense against 
an attack from the north. It was very 
badly damaged, and in addition the Naval 
War College and the experimental station 
were completely destroyed. Due to the 
devastating fire at the Hiratsuka powder 
factory, and the burning of a large amount 
(approximately 100,000 tons) of the naval 
surplus oil supplies, the ruins of Yokosuka 
and the surrounding country were en- 
veloped for days in a pall of black 
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smoke. At Tokio Bay the fortifications 
were quite badly affected by the earth- 
quake and tidal wave, which caused the 
sinking of the breakwater. The loss of 
naval vessels, however, was_ practically 
negligible. A report gained wide circula- 
tion that three super-dreadnoughts had 
been demolished, but there was never more 
than one, and it is quite safe. Some con- 
demned ships at Yokosuka base were prob- 
ably sunk, and, in addition, the Naka, a 
light cruiser; the Amagi, an aeroplane 
carrier (battle cruiser type) and the old 
battleship Mikasa were all damaged. The 
amount estimated by the Japanese Navy 
to repair these ships is $5,500,000. 

The same day as the disaster occurred 
the new Japanese Cabinet, headed by 
Yamomoto, successor to the late Baron 
Kato, came into office. Within twenty- 
four hours plans for reconstruction work 
were under consideration. By the end of 
the month boards had been formed for 


emergency relief, for the rebuilding of the 


devastated sections, including Tokio and 
Yokohama, and to ascertain the best 
method of procuring loans to finance the 
necessary undertakings. Government meas- 
ures since the emergency have heen wisely 
formulated and promptly executed. To the 
Japanese Army must be given the credit 
for promptly clearing away the wreckage 


ESTIMATED EARTHQUAKE LOSSES 
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A scene in ‘Tokio 


and débris and for re-establishing com- 


munications. Telephones and telegraphs 
are now in working order and the railways 
in condition, with the exception of about 
fifty miles of track on the main line from 
Tokio to the south, which will not be re- 
paired until December. Budget retrench- 
ment in the army and navy appropriations 
has been passed, and the scrapping o 
naval vessels is to be delayed. 

From a financial standpoint, conditions 
are as satisfactory as might be expected. 
Already the moratorium declared in the 
first days has been lifted and the banks are 
doing business once more. The insurance 
companies, however, face a serious prob- 
lem. They state that without Government 


help they can only pay 4 per cent. of the: 


claims. How the work of reconstruction is 
to be financed has not yet been definitely 
_planned. Indications point strongly to 
both foreign and domestic loans. Most of 
the money necessary for the purchase of 
raw materials, if procured through foreign 
loans, will find its way back to foreign 
countries. The import business of Japan 
is largely in the hands of foreign repre- 
sentatives of large Japanese import houses. 


after the earthquake 


It would not be surprising, however, if a 
consolidated syndicate for foreign pur- 
chase was formed under Government aus- 
pices. 

The fact that American steel and con- 
crete buildings suffered practically no loss 
from the earthquake will have an impor- 
tant effect upon the placing of contracts 
for the reconstruction of the large cities. 
In fact, American steel and lumber are the 
two biggest items needed at present. In 
connection with the selling of lumber, 


Secretary Hoover has made an effort to 


secure the co-operation of the big lumber 
industries in America to sell to the Jap- 
anese at pre-disaster rates, 

It is estimated thai a complete rehabili- 
tation and reconstruction in the devastated 
areas of Japan cannot be effected in less 
than five years. Full employment of labor 
during this period will cause great pros 
perity throughout the empire, for the pur- 
chasing power of the masses will be in- 
creased, and the likely result will he the 
importation of foreign luxuries as well as 
necessities. Thus, the picture as a whole 
begins to lose its first aspects of hopeless- 
ness and despair. 














AMERICA HAS DISARMED 


By Evprivce Cosy, Ph. D. 


Captain, Infantry, United States Army; formerly Assistant 
Intelligence Officer, Panama Canal Department, United States 


Funds expended for national defense called insurance 


Army e 


premiums—United States has 114 soldiers per thousand 


population; France, 





rYNHE preamble of the Constitution of 

the United States mentions six rea- 

sons for the creation and mainte- 
nance of the Federal Government. Three 
of these are: (a) To insure domestic tran- 
quillity; (b) to provide for the national 
defense; (c) to secure the blessings of lib- 
erty to ourselves and our posterity. 

The real reason for maintaining an 
army is for national defense. The country 
must be protected against aggression from 
without. It needs protection as insurance 
against unexpected and unwarranted at- 
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19.13—Comparative 
strength and expenditures of the seven leading nations 
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military 


tacks upon the liberty of the people and 
the progress of its economic development 
and power. ; 
Since the Government of the United 
States is in the business of providing in- 
dividual liberty for the population and 
insuring reasonable development of na- 
tional resources and industries, it is en- 
tirely proper to look upon funds expended 
for national defense as premiums paid for 
insurance. An adequate defense estab- 
lishment will insure the safety and integ- 
rity of the country. Every nation main- 
tains such an establishment. When wars 
of aggression threaten the peace of the 
world, it is a proper safeguard. When 
international policies and interests clash, 
it is a security on which negotiating 
plenipotentiaries can count if the right and 
justice of their diplomatic arguments be 
denied and overridden by merely forceful 
and unjust demands of their antagonists. 


There has been figured out the exact 
amount of military protection each of the 
five leading nations of the world gives its 
resources. (See Chart 1.) For every $2,- 
500,000 of national wealth in the United 
States, there is a soldier in khaki active and 
ready to protect it. Great Britain has one 
active soldier for every $250,000 of na- 
tional wealth, or ten times the protection 
afforded in America. In France, Italy and 
Japan the degree of 
protection is even 
greater. Suppose the 
United States to be 
represented by a 
twenty - story  build- 
ing, England by a 
two-story building, 
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ard Italy by a one-story building. As far 
as protection is concerned, each of these 
buildings would be taken care of by one 
watchman. As far as fire insurance is con- 
cerned, each of these buildings would be 


cevered by a policy of the same value. In 
other words, we have less protection in pro- 
portion to our national wealth than any 
other nation; again, under our present es- 
tablishment, a single American soldier has 
to look after ten times the property that 
a British Tommy protects. If this insur- 
ance is effective, the cost of our American 
army in work performed is exceptionally 
economical. Our provisions for insurance 
against fire, theft, cy- 
clone, lightning, flood 
and catastrophe are 
far less than the 
similar’ provisions of 
other countries in 
proportion to prop- 
erty values. 


Per Cent. 
40 


In a further anal- 
ysis of the compar- 
ative strength of the 
armies of the world 
it will be seen that 
the United States not 
only has a_ smaller 
army than any other 
of the seven leading 
nations of the world, 
except Germany, but 
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also fewer soldiers in proportion to the 
number of people protected. Germany 
is disarmed. She is powerless as far 
as national defense is concerned. The 
diplomats at Versailles felt that an army 
of 100,000 would leave her defense- 
less and powerless; yet, as the follow- 
ing chart shows, the military strength 
of the United States is more nearly 
equal to that of Germany than of any 
other nation. In-proportion to popu- 
lation, we have an even smaller army than 
Germany. The following figures show 
the relative military strength of the seven 
leading nations. 


Per Cent 
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ACTIVE ARMIES OF LEADING NATIONS 
The military systems of France, Russia, 
Italy and Japan are based on the conscription 
system; those of the United States, the United 
Kingdom and Germany on voluntary service. 


Soldiers 

per 1,000 

Active Popu- Popu- 

Nation. Army. lation.a lation. 
United States ...... 136,619b 110,000,000 1.24 
United Kingdom.....256,700 47,308,000 5.43 
PEARED ss oh seadweeeed 750,000 39,210,000 19.13 
Ceri os cissevuce 100,000 60,900,000 1.64 
RUESME, Giese ce be soc 928,000 131,546,000 7.05 
CO rear 38,835,000 6.44 
PRTG, Usieeconee mean 277,000 57,656,000 4.80 


a. Latest available official figures for mother 
countries. b. Regular Army, National Guard 
and Organized Reserves on active duty. ec. In- 
cludes 65,000 in India and 8,700 Colonials paid 
by British. 

Another table and chart (No. 3) shows 
quite clearly the comparative amounts be- 
ing spent for these purposes by the seven 
leading Governments, each in proportion to 
national revenues. 


37.2% 
$1,399,235,593 


















27.3% 
$1,028,726,782 
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13.5% 
$509,096,799 
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TOTAL REVENUES AND ARMY EXPENDITURES 


Army Exp. 

Total Rev. Army Exp. in P.C. 

in Local in Local oft Total 

Nation. Currency. Currency. Revenue. 


United States 4,109,104,150a 
Un. Kingdom 1,216,650,000 


318,439,555a 7.75 
115,870,500b 9.52 


Frarce .. -22,450,900,000 4,190,000,000 18.66 
Germany ....92,220,816,000 2,786,000,060 3.02 
FRUGEE os wsccs 2,197,000,000c 741,0L0,0U0c 33.74 
BEGLY foe's csese 17,497,409,000 2,607,043,000d 14.90 
SAPAN 2c eeces 1,563,000,000 253,000,000 16.19 


a. From “The Budget,’’ 1924, b. Includes half 
of the expenditures for Air Force. ec. Gold 
rubles based on revenue and expenditures for 
period Jan. 1 to Sept. 30, 1922, for which 
period revenue was 1,648,000,000 gold rubles and 
army expenditures 556,000 000 gold rubles. d. 
Includes 1,326,258,667 ordinary expenditures and 
1,280,784,646 extraordinary. 

From this table and this chart it is ap- 
parent that the United States is at present 
spending less in proportion to revenue than 
any other nation except Germany. Thus the 
insurance item on our budget is not great, 
and the cost of the army is not great, when 
this matter is compared with the handling 
of the same item by other nations in the 
same business of government and national 
development. 

The final analysis that the man of busi- 
ness must make will be to show the cost of 
security and stability and good-will as com- 
pared with his other overhead costs. With 
three out of six of the main purposes of 
the Federal Government concerned with na- 
tional defense, we can normally expect a 
larger proportion of Government funds to 
be expended for these 
purposes, a far larger 


ee proportion than the 
ordinary merchant or 

manufacturer would 

19.2% spend for insurance. 
$724,140,513 Yet the amount is not 


so large as might be 
imagined, consider- 
ing the claims made 
by propagandist or- 
ganizations which fa- 
vor disarmament. 
-The budget report 
submitted to Con- 
gress by the Presi- 
28% dent on Dec. 4, 1922, 
$104,296,699 contains a chart cov- 
ering “Estimates of 
expenditures by Gov- 
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NO. 4—ESTIMATES OF EXPENDITURES BY GOVERNMENT 
FUNCTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 


ENDING JUNE 30, 1924 


ending June 30, 1924. 
This classifies the 
functions into four 
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general divisions and allots percentage 
figures as follows: Non-functional (in- 
cluding public debt charges), 37.2 per 
cent.; military functions, 32.7 per cent.; 
civil functions, 27.3 per cent.; general 
functions, 2.8 per cent. Total, 100 per 
cent. Chart No. 4 shows that even the 
figure of 32.7 per cent. for military func- 
tions is too high. It shows that 19.2 per 
cent. of the funds so listed are used for 
military pensions, retirement pay, life in- 
surance and such items. All that is really 
allotted to national defense is 13.5 per 
cent. of the budget total. 

This analysis does not exactly show the 
proportion of money spent by the people 
of the United States for the saftey of their 
property and the security of their govern- 
mental enterprise. Ours is a Federal form 
of government, one of the few Federal Gov- 
ernments in the world with separate sov- 
ereign States carrying on their administra- 
tive, executive, legislative, and judicial 
functions and furnishing their own local 
police work and educational programs. 
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For these a large part of the public taxes 
are used. The State and municipal Gov- 
ernments perform, in fact, most of the 
functions of government—perform al] 
functions and execute all powers not ex- 
pressly delegated by the Constitution to 
the Federal Government. When the farmer 
in his field and the merchant at his desk 
pay taxes to insure proper government and 
protection of their enterprises and produc- 
tion, some of the money goes to the town, 
city, county and State. Even of the sum that 
is employed for national purposes, only 
13.5 per cent. is used for national defense. 
The exact per capita cost of the military 
establishment is $2.34. A study made of 
the expenditures for governmental pur- 
poses in our thirteen largest cities indicates 
that out of every dollar only about 214 
cents is spent for the upkeep of the mili- 
tary establishment, and less than 6 cents 
for the army and navy combined. This 
Government spends for military insurance 
of its national wealth at the rate of 90.97 
cents per thousand. 
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MEXICO’S SUCCESSFUL FIGHT 
FOR RECOGNITION 


By Witu1am J. SHuttz 


A graduate of Columbia University, who has studied Mexican 

conditions at first hand; formerly Teacher of History at Colum- 

bia University and the College of the City of New York; author 
of ‘‘Mexico’s Revolution” (in preparation) 


Refusal of the United States to recognize the Obregon 
Government because of its establishment by violence and its 
radical land and oil policies—Stability of the Adminis- 
tration and growing prosperity of the Mexican people 


ROM the day in 1920 when the few 
KF remaining adherents of President 

Carranza packed the National Treas- 
ury, a few pieces of artillery, and the 
furniture of the Palacio Nacionale on some 
troop trains, and prepared to fight their 
way from Mexico City to Vera Cruz, to 
this past Spring, Mexico and the United 
States bandied the term “recognition.” 
Mexico demanded it as a right of her 
nationhood; the United States chose to 
withhold it as a privilege to be accorded 
only when Mexico had agreed to certain 
conditions which would safeguard the 
properties and interests of her citizens resi- 
dent or engaged in business there. In 
August the State Department of each 
Government announced that the Commis- 
sioners of the two nations meeting at the 


Palacio Vallarte in Mexico City had come. 


to an agreement. During the first week in 
September William Phillips, the Ameri- 
can Under Secretary of State, announced 
that the terms were satisfactory to the 
\merican Government. What was accom- 
plished when this long-standing and pain- 
ful issue was settled? 

Before 1913 it had been customary to 
accord recognition to any Government be- 
lieved capable of maintaining itself in 
power, and offering a greater or lesser de- 
eree of security to foreign residents. In 
1913 President Wilson set a new prece- 
dent by making the non-recognition of 
Huerta as ruler of Mexico an ethical issue. 
Within a few months after the revolution 
of February, 1913, Huerta was complete 





master of all Mexico except portions of 
Coahuila and Sonora where Governor Car- 
ranza and General Obregon defied him. 
His power was far more secure at the time 
than ever Madero’s had been, and he was. 
credited with being a second Porfirio Diaz. 
Nevertheless, despite the pleadings of the 
American Ambassador, Henry Lane Wil- 
son, President Wilson refused to recognize 
the Huerta Government on the ground that 
it was founded on violence, for. though 
not definitely proved at the time, the 
charge was generally accepted that Huerta 
was responsible for the murder of his 
predecessor, Francisco Madero. The other 
powers, according the United States a pre- 
dominant interest in Mexican affairs, fol- 
lowed the example set by President Wilson. 
Eventually the Constitutionalist Govern- 
ment of Carranza was recognized as being 
the moral successor of the Madero Admin- 
istration. 

Both in the United States and Mexico, 
the value of this act was overestimated. 
Many groups of Americans nourished the 
delusion that by withholding recognition 
the United States was using a lever that 
was to shift our southern neighbor into 
whatever position would best suit our 
interests. During her three years of in- 
ternational pariah-hood, however, Mexico 
grew steadily stronger and in many ways 
more closely knit than ever befcre in her 
existence. During these three years the 
cultivators of the soil, her economic 
foundation, have enjoyed extraordinarily 
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large crops; the change from the hacienda 
(ranch) ‘to the small-farm system of agri- 
culture has given a definite forward im- 
pulse to cultivation. The industries shat- 
tered by the ten preceding years of revolu- 
tion and disorder are being pieced to- 
gether. Out of the internal confusion a 
new order is growing. Although many of 
the golden-tinged hopes of individual 
Mexicans are destined to disappointment, 
recognition implies one important ad- 
vantage to their country. It adds an 
element of prestige to the Obregon Gov- 
ernment which it had hitherto lacked, since 
dissenting groups could charge it with 
having failed to gain the confidence of the 
foreign powers. Although the economic 
significance of recognition has been over- 
rated, diplomatically it is of no small 
import, and it is well to understand its 
history. 


CARRANZA’S MODERATION 


When President Wilson recognized the 
Government of Venustiano Carranza _ it 
had not yet promulgated the Constitution 
of 1917. It had begun as a moderate po- 
litical movement to remove Huerta from 
Mexican politics. The Plan of Guada- 
lupe of March 16, 1913, wherein Car- 
ranza announced the formation of the Con- 
stitutionalist movement, was no more than 
a denunciation of General Huerta as a 
usurper. Not until more than a year later 
was a social program announced, and then 
it was not more radical than had been 
Madero’s. Carranza was recognized by the 
State Department of the United States as 
a moderate. To his banner, however, had 
flocked the radicals of the country. Luis 
Cabrera, who had vainly urged agragrian 
reform under Madero, became his Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. General Obregon, 
highly sympathetic with the aims of revo- 
lutionary Mexican labor, just beginning at 
that time to assert itself, became Secretary 
of War. President Carranza found himself 
hurried by his supporters into paths of ac- 
tion utterly foreign to his intentions. 

In the Winter of 1916 Carranza called 
a Constitutional Congress and drew up a 
plan for a very conservative Constitution, 
which he expected it to ratify. The carry- 
ing out of the elections of the Delegates 
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fell into the hands of the more radical ad- 
herents of General Obregon. The resulting 
Congress had only a minority of Carranza 
supporters. To his moderate outline were 
added the clauses of Article 5 forbidding 
the Catholic Church to conduct educational! 
institutions, those of Article 27 containing 
the oil and land legislation that proved to 
be the issue of recognition, and Article 
123, containing the labor provisions. 

Article 27 asserted that title to all waters 
and lands in Mexico was vested in the 
nation, which alone has rights of owner- 
ship. All minerals and oils found in the 
subsoil were likewise the property of the 
nation; possession of the surface lands by 
an individual gave no right to drill or 
mine; this might only be granted as a 
concession by the Government. Such con- 
cessions might be allowed to foreigners 
only when they consented to give up the 
right of appeal to their own Governments 
in cases of controversy. Similarly, owner- 
ship of agrarian land was innately inherent 
in the nation by the provisions of Article 
27, and the nation, operating through 
State and local Governments, had_ the 
power to dispose of the land according to 
the principle of the “public good.” In 
every State a local agrarian commission 
should be created to carry out the reap- 
portionment of the land, whose actions 
should be subject to review by a National 
Agrarian Commission. Land taken from 
proprietors should be paid for on the basi- 
of the fiscal (tax) value. Wherever possi- 
ble the principle of communal ownership 
of lands (ejidos) by the Indian villages 
was to be adhered to. 

This agrarian legislation was the reac- 
tion from centuries of oppression by the 
Mexican landlords. From the days when 
Mexico was a colony of Spain the system 
of a limited group of large landholder- 
controlling the destinies of a horde of land- 
less field laborers had persisted. During 
the thirty years’ Presidency of Porfirio 
Diaz this was accentuated. By 1910 a few 
hundred families owned all the cultivable 
land in the country, while the 12,000,000) 
of Indians not living in the towns anil 
cities had sunk to the level of peonage. 
Their condition was worse than that of the 
slaves in the South before the Civil War. 
for their masters had at least an interest 
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in their welfare, since they were valuable 
property, whereas the Mexican peon, not 
being salable, might starve to death and 
the landlord would suffer no loss. It is 
no fiction to assert that the peon did 
starve; the great majority received a wage 
of a few cents a day, which was insufficient 
to keep strength in their bodies. The bit- 
ter, vengeful spirit of these 12,000,000 
campesinos (peasants) was at the founda- 
tion of the Madero and Carranza revolu- 
tions, though on the surface they were 
political movements. It was in their in- 
terest that Article 27 decreed that the 
land might be wrenched from the former 
proprietors and divided among them. 
\loreover, from the time of the Spanish 
Conquest, many of the Indians had lived 
in villages which cultivated their land in 
common. Under Diaz these common lands, 
or ejidos, were seized by neighboring land- 
holders and the villages left without the 
wherewithal to support themselves. Ar- 
ticle 27 decreed that all the land that had 
previously belonged to them should be 
returned, no matter who the present owner 
might be. 


” 
ARTICLE 27 


Article 27 was not to Carranza’s liking, 
hut State after State, each in the hands of 
revolutionary leaders sympathetic with the 
sufferings of the Indians, formed its agra- 
rian commission, which proceeded forth- 
with to confiscate and redistribute land. 
President Carranza found himself forced 
to form the National Agrarian Commission 
to act as a check on the local commissions. 
A bond issue to pay for the land confis- 
cated for ejidos was authorized, though, it 
should be noted, no authorization was 
made for the breaking up of estates for 
other purposes. This did not daunt the 
local commissions; with increasing mo- 
mentum the agrarian revolution continued. 
In this splitting up of estates, no distinc- 
tion was drawn between the holdings of 
Mexicans and the lands of Americans and 
other foreigners. 

The correct interpretation of the min- 
eral provisions of Article 27 has rarely 
been given. As an undercurrent, the rev- 
olution bore within itself a movement for 
the conservation of natural resources. Un- 
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der Diaz concessions to exploit the petro- 
leum and other sources of wealth were 
freely granted to foreigners. From many 
quarters there rose complaint. It .was 
pointed out that while foreign concession- 
aires grew rich Mexico grew poorer, for 
the wealth from beneath her soil went out- 
side of her borders. Moreover, it was sug- 
gested that if Mexico could only conserve 
her oil deposits they would be far more 
valuable in the future, when the oil wells 
of the United States would be dry and an- 
other Isthmian canal built through the 
Nicaraguan route, with the Gulf of Mexico 
the focus for the oil-burning merchant ma- 
rines of every country. This was the spirit 
of the oil provisions of Article 27, and 
Carranza showed no hesitation in enforcing 
them. His decrees were resisted by the 
American, British and Dutch oil com- 
panies, and as a means of coercion the 
Mexican Government refused to issue drill- 
ing permits. When the companies still re- 
fused to recognize the right of the Gov- 
ernment to take over the titles to their 
lands, the oil industry came to a halt. In 
the meantime, cases brought by the com- 
panies in the Mexican courts were decided 
against them, and appeal was made to the 
Supreme Court. Inasmuch as Americans 
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had larger investments in the Mexican oil 
industry than the nationals of any other 
country, and as no inconsiderable portion 
of the land being confiscated under the 
agrarian laws belonged to American citi- 
zens or corporations, the American State 
Department protested to Carranza. He re- 
plied that Mexico was only operating 
within her rights as a sovereign State, and 
that interference from the United States 
was unwarranted. He offered assurances. 
however, that the provisions of Article 27 
were not to be applied retroactively, and 
consequently no loss would be suffered 
by American investors. Carranza no doubt 
acted in good faith, but he was powerless 
to stem the forces that were giving the 
most radical interpretation to the disputed 
provisions. In the circumstances, the 
American Department of State could only 
reiterate its protests and wait. 

Carranza, a lone conservative in the 
midst of a more radical movement, found 
himself within the first year of his Pres- 
idency out of sympathy with many of hi- 
supporters, of whom the most prominent 
was General Obregon. The realization was 
borne upon President Carranza that he wa- 
being used as a figurehead; that in his 
name policies entirely foreign to his de- 
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being carried out. Within the 
the national Government there 


soon developed a silent, but vigorous, civil 
war, which was reflected throughout the 


y. The issue came in the Presiden- 
iial elections of 1920. The radical ma- 
jority had for their candidate General 
Obregon. If he should be successful Car- 
ranza saw the defeat of all his moderate 
plans. He proceeded to a policy which 
had proved successful several times before 
in Mexican history. On minor trumped-up 
charges he imprisoned General Obregon, 
and, himself debarred from re-election by 
the Constitution, put forward a candi- 
date of his own, his former Minister to the 
United States, Senor Bonillas. General 
Obregon escaped from Mexico City and as- 
sumed leadership of the revolution already 
hegun by the State of Sonora. It was brief 
end almost bloodless. Carranza fled to 
Vera Cruz and was murdered in an obscure 
hamlet in the Puebla Mountains. 


country. 


OBREGON REFUSED RECOGNITION 


The violent change of Administration 
gave the United States and the other pow- 
ers the opportunity to withdraw recogni- 
tion. Only Spain and Germany refused to 
follow the example of our Government, 
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once the centre of Zapotec civilization 


but the Spanish Minister was soon after- 
ward recalled. As reasons for its attitude, 
the American State Department stated 
that first, the Obregon Government was 
founded on violence, and, following prece- 
dent, might not be recognized; second, 
Mexico was too unsettled to offer requisite 
guarantees of security; and third, guaran- 
tees must be given that Article 27 should 
not be retroactive in its application. This 
last was the vital issue. The Obregon Ad- 
ministration made few changes in the poli- 
cies which, after all, had actually been in- 
itiated by its leaders under the Carranza 
Government. By this time a number of 
States had passed agrarian codes, some of 
them, like Chihuahua and San Luis Potosi, 
exceeding even the bounds allowed by Ar- 
ticle 27. The only restraining influence 
was the National Agrarian Commission, 
which disallowed many of the confiscations 
and grants of the local commissions. No 
inconsiderable number of the acts of the 
local commissions were illegal, as it must 
be remembered that Federal legislation so 
far authorized confiscation of landed prop- 
erties only with the view of reconstructing 
the ejidos. 

During this period a change came in 
the oil situation which favored the foreign 
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companies. Judicial decisions against the 
companies were taken on appeal to the 
Supreme Court, which in 1922 ruled that, 
while the provision of Article 27, that all 
surface and subsoil properties belonged to 
the nation, was not to be questioned, in- 
dividuals and companies who had _ pur- 
chased properties for the express purpose 
of exploiting the subsoil mineral and pe- 
troleum deposits had a right to these de- 
posits. Article 27 was thus declared not 
to be retroactive, and the properties of the 
foreign oil companies were protected. 
Drilling permits were issued and the com- 
panies recommenced active operations. 


The Obregon Administration began its 
career under the shadow of non-recogni- 
tion. In July, 1921, it sent an invitation to 
all nations inviting them to agree upon 
conventions for fixed claims commissions 
that would settle the claims of all parties. 
On this basis recognition could without 
difficulty be granted. The Harding Ad- 
ministration, heir to President Wilson’s 
Mexican policy, countered with 
the proposal that a treaty of 
amity and commerce be nego- 
tiated which would settle the 
points in dispute between the 
Governments, and offering recog- 
nition as the price for such 
treaty. The Mexican Government 
flatly refused to accept recog- 
nition on such terms, as they 
felt that it would be placed in 
the position of an inferior agree- 
ing to commands. There were 
some few negotiations with Euro- 
pean powers, but they elected to 

follow the lead of the United 
States rather than offer our Gov- 
ernment a diplomatic rebuff by 
challenging its supremacy in 
Latin-American foreign _ rela- 
tions. So matters rested for two 
and a half years, years of rapid 
and important development for 
Mexico. In 1920 there might be 
doubt as to the ability of the 
Obregon Administration to sup- 

port itself; in the Spring of 1923 
there was none. Weaknesses 
that would have been to the ad- 
vantage of the United States in 
1920, if negotiations had been 
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conducted then, were rapidly disappearing. 
At intervals attempts were made by va- 
rious interested parties to effect a rap- 
prochement between the two nations, but 
they failed until the Spring of 1923, when 
conditions were riper. Through the ef- 
forts of one of the American oil operators 
in Mexico, who during the preceeding trou- 
blesome period had succeeded in gaining 
the confidence of the Government, propo- 
sals for a conference on recognition were 
laid simultaneously before both Govern- 
ments. In this way each was saved the 
disadvantage of having taken the first step. 
The proposal was gladly accepted by both 
Governments. The conference was wel- 
comed by the liarding Administration be- 
cause of the political situation in the 
United States. Representing the conserva- 
tive wing of the Republican Party, it had 
found itself harassed during the previous 
eighteen months not only by the Demo- 
crats, but by the Republican Radicals, led 
by Senator Borah. The failure of its Mexi- 
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can policy was one of the charges brought 
against it. 


REACHING A SETTLEMENT 


The United States Commissioners, 
Charles Beecher Warren and John B. 
Payne, arrived in Mexico City in May to 
meet the Mexican representatives, Fer- 
nando Gonzalez Roa and Ramon Ross. 
The American Commissioners came with a 
program based on the twin questions of 
oil lands and agrarian lands as dealt with 
by Article 27. There was not included, as 
incorrect press reports asserted, discussion 
of the Chamizal question (relating to the 
Rio Grande border) or of the settling of 
claims of Americans against Mexico. The 
decisions granting title to subsoil deposits 
and to land purchases, where intention to 
exploit had been registered prior to 1917, 
had already been handed down. On this 
point there was no controversy. The in- 
structions of the American Commissioners 
were to insist that all subsoil mineral de- 
posits should be included in the same cate- 
sory, so that were a farmer to discover 
cil on his property he might, as in the 
United States, drill for it without restric- 
tion, or sell his land, including such oil 
deposits, to any purchaser. On the other 
hand, the Commissioners were to require 
guarantees of a more equitable land policy. 
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No obsiacles should be put in the way of 
the Mexican program of restoring the 
ejidos, but injustice should be av oided, and 
the value of the lands should be judged 
by expert appraisers. Proceedings in 
which local commissions confiscated land 
outright without question of compensation, 
on the basis of old, almost forgotten grants 
of the Spanish kings. which had been su- 
perseded by later surveys and grants, were 
to be completely disallowed. 

The conference lasted from May 14 to 
Aug. 15. The one point on which there 
was unalterable difference was the ques- 
tion of subsoil oil and mineral deposits. 
The American demands relating to agra- 
rian reform were not widely ” divergent 
from the views of the Mexican Govern- 
ment. The National Agrarian Commission 
had long sought to check the radical State 
action along the very lines laid down by 
the American Commissioners. The Ameri- 
can position on the restoration of the old 
Spanish grants was allowed by the Mexi- 
can negotiators without much controversy. 
Similarly, the Commissioners were in- 
formed that the general partition of estates 
was not a program of the central admin- 
istration, and it was pointed out that no 
enabling act had been passed authorizing 
such partition. On the other hand, much 
was conceded to the Mexican Government 
in its program of restoring lands to the 
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Indian villages. Arable land, up to a 
maximum of 1.755 hectares (about 4,400 
acres), may be confiscated from any one 
estate and added to the ejido of a village. 
This land shall be paid for in bonds. 
When any land in excess of this figure is 
taken it must be paid for in cash. The 
American request, that the value of the 
land be decided by expert appraisal, was 
granted. 

The American demands relative to oil 
lands raised a most delicate question. 
Were they to be granted, Article 27 would 
be, in effect, nullified. President Obregon 
had stated definitely that Mexico would 
never buy recognition at the cost of sacri- 
ficing her Constitution. Consequently, 
there was no yielding on this point. 
Eventually a compromise was effected. 
While not yielding on the principle of 
Article 27, President Obregon gave assur- 
ance that personal permits for drilling 
would be issued in cases covered by the 
controversy. The American Commission- 
ers, while accepting this arrangement, re- 
served all the rights of their position. 


Practically the whole question is left open 
for further negotiation. 


New Basis or RECOGNITION 


To the agreement of the Commissioners 
were appended conventions providing for 
two commissions. One, a Revolutionary 
Claims Commission, will handle all claims 
of American citizens against Mexico aris- 
ing out of the disturbances of the revolu- 
tionary period. The the Mixed 
Claims Commission, is to deal with all 
other claims of nationals of either country 
against the other. Each commission will 
be composed of three members, one chosen 
by each Government, and the third by both 
Governments jointly. If the two Govern- 
ments cannot agree, the choice of the third 
member shall be made by the President 
of The Hague Court of Arbitration. 

It must be understood that these agree- 
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ments were not signed by the Commission- 
ers of either country. Officially the con- 
clusions arrived at had no bearing on the 
question of recognition. Actually, of 
course, they are the basis for it, for they 
settle, temporarily at least, the problems 
at issue between the two Governments. Be- 
fore the American Commissioners left 
Mexico City the State Departments of the 
two Governments had approved of the 
agreements. 

The consummation of recognition, while 
scarcely rippling political waters in Wash- 
ington, produced several interesting reac- 
tions in Mexico City. No small share of 
the Obregon Administration’s political sup- 
port has been derived from the Partido 
Laborista (Labor Party) and its affiliated 
Confederacion Regionale Obrera Mexicana 
(Mexican Labor Federation). and until re- 
cently the officers of these organizations 
held important Government positions. For 
more than a year there has been no ques- 
tion that the candidate of this party would 
be General Calles, Obregon’s Minister of 
the Interior, and that he would receive the 
support of the Yucatan Socialist Party and 
the radical Partido Agrarista (Agrarian 
Party). The Administration was smooth- 
ing difficulties out of General Calles’s way 
where possible. but until August it found 
itself obliged to proceed warily lest the 
United States be alarmed at its labor sym- 
pathies, and hesitate still longer to accord 
recognition. This accomplished, however. 
the restraint was no longer necessary. 
During the last week of August. the Labor 
Party “held its convention at Guadalajara 
and acclaimed General Calles its candidate. 
A week later he resigned from the Cabine! 
to conduct his campaign, avowedly having 
the support of the Administration. In- 
stantly hitherto peni up forces were 
loosened. A month later the opposition 
Co-operative Party nominated Adolfo de 
la Huerta. Today Mexico finds herself i 
the grip of a political fight the more bitter 
for having been so long suppressed. 
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Stability of the krona based upon vast natural resources and sound 


industrial activities—The after-war economic collapse met by prudent 


HILE the rest of Europe is still 
\ \) laboring painfully to get back to 
something like normal conditions, 
one country seems to have completed its 
readjustment and reached a new economic 
equilibrium on the basis of the require- 
ments created by the “ peace crisis.” That 
country is Sweden. the one country in the 
world that could, if it cared, boast a cur- 
rency with a pre-war par value equal in 
stability to that of the dollar. 

Other countries of the same order—com- 
paratively small and not directly involved 
in the great war—have done well. but none 
so well as Sweden. Holland, which stands 
next best, is admittedly in difficulties, her 
national budget having shown a deficit of 
about $40,000,000 in three years, and her 
florin being kept near par only by costly 
artificial manipulations. Switzerland has 
troubles of her own, and these are reflected 
in the gradual decline of her franc. The 
currencies of Denmark and Norway are 
far below parity, and a number of the 
principal banks in both countries have 
had to receive State support or be 
placed under public administration. No 
one believes for a moment that the finan- 
cial and economic solidity of these coun- 
tries has become seriously impaired, but 
temporarily at least they are regarded with 
a certain degree of apprehension by those 
who control the world’s finances. Sweden, 
on the other hand, though smaller and less 
advanced industrially than Holland, for 
instance, is met in the same quarters with 
a degree of faith so implicit that it has led 





statesmanship and banking measures——Improved national debt situation 






to what Swedish financial leaders rather 
deploringly call “ an overvaluation of the 
krona.” 

This phenomenon is the more astonish- 
ing because during the war Sweden was 
rather less in favor with the great powers. 
on both sides than any other nation of her 
class in that vicinity. Throughout the war 
she maintained an independence of attitude 
and action that repeatedly led to serious 
misconstructions of her general policy. 
Here she was charged with being unre- 
servedly pro-German, while in Germany 
she was held to have granted unforgiv- 
able preferences to the Western Allies. 
The truth of it was, of course, that her 
position between the two grindstones was 
extremely delicate, and, secondly, that she 
really meant to be neutral in the only true 
sense—that is, by showing the same favors 
or no favors at all to both sides. Divided 
as its sympathies or opinions might be in 
every other respect, on that one point the 
nation stood as one, all the parties joining 
forces in its defense whenever occasion so 
required. 

Worldly wisdom may have had some- 
thing to do with that attitude, but to a 
much larger extent it was accounted for by 
racial character. The Swedish people is 
homogeneous to a degree equaled only by 
its Norwegian sister nation. The same 
race has held the same soil for a period 
now commonly estimated at 1,500 years. 
Through those long ages the racial tradi- 
tions have developed unbrokenly. No for- 
eign conquerors have ever held the country 
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The peasants, who form 
the great fundamental stratum of the social 
structure, have never been pressed into 


in submission. 


serfdom, and have never been without a 
voice in the conduct of the nation’s affairs. 
It is a question whether any other nation 
on this earth can point to a history more 
remarkable than that of Sweden, and it is 
not to be wondered at that the principle of 
self-zoverned freedom, which is the red 
thread of that history, should have 
stamped the character of the people and 
given it an unusual balance of judgment. 

It was this judgment which dictated the 
policies of Sweden during the war, and it 
continued in charge when the wholly un- 
expected exigencies of peace proved rather 
worse than what had preceded them. It is 
this judgment, reflected in the individual, 
which has made the Swede on this side of 
the ocean one of our most desired and de- 
sirable foster children. It was the same 
judgment, slow in shaping but certain in 
its final manifestation, which caused the 
Swedes during the war to use a great part 
of their gains for the buying up of foreign 
holdings of Swedish securities, so that 
today only 15 per cent. of the total na- 
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tional debt is held abroad. And today, 
when other nations, great and small, are 
looking high and low for loans of varying 
size, Sweden has just floated another State 
Joan of about $13,000,000 at par, without 
a single cent of it being drawn from be- 
yond the national borders. It is the thir- 
teenth loan provided in the same manner 
since 1914, the Swedes having thus fi- 
nanced themselves to the notable extent 
of $250,000,000. 

There are many symptoms of the same 
kind, all indicating that today Sweden is 
the only country besides the United States 
which seems wholly recovered from the 
consequences of the “ peace crisis.” And 
the question naturally forcing itself on the 
observer is why Sweden abou should be 
so much less affected by what has proved 
a serious stumbling block to other States 
of her own class and character. It is the 
very question which the writer of this 
article last Summer asked Swedish Gov- 
ernment officials, economists, bankers and 
business men. And it is quite typical of 
the national balance already mentioned 
that in no case the answer took the form 
of a boastful reference to superior wisdom 
on the part of the Swedish people. In- 
stead, the first reply almost invariably 
drawn by that question from men of widely 
different temperaments, outlooks and opin- 
ions was “ Luck! ” 


Vast NATURAL RESOURCES 


Then they went on to explain that Swe- 
den’s vast natural resources must be held 
ultimately responsible for her exceptional 
position. Norway is essentially an inter- 
national carrier, and as such she must 
suffer severely when her vast merchant 
fleet becomes doomed to idleness. Den- 
mark and Holland act primarily as middle- 
men, and as such they are rendered more 
or less helpless when the world trade be- 
comes disorganized beyond a certain point. 
Sweden, on the other hand, is, above all. 
a producer. Her prosperity rests in the 
last instance on her inexhaustible supplies 
of wood and iron—on materials, that is. 
without which the world cannot get along. 
whether times be good or bad. Further: 
more, in so far as those raw materials are 
developed within her own borders, in her 
own furnaces or factories or sawmills, the 
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resulting products are not of the perish- 
able class. The butter turned out by the 
Dane must be sold at once, at whatever 
price it may bring, lest it become a total 
loss. But if the world cannot afford to buy 
her goods today, or to pay a sufficient 
price for them, Sweden can wait until to- 
morrow or the day after, when what she 
has to sell will be just as good as it is to- 
day, and perhaps more valuable. In other 
words, during periods of international de- 
pression, the profits of Denmark and Nor- 
way are likely to be lost forever, while 
those of Sweden are merely postponed. 
The supreme importance of this factor 
was repeatedly stressed by men like Mar- 
cus Wallenberg, head of the powerful 
financial group centred in the Stockholm 
Private Bank and sometimes nicknamed 
“the uncrowned king of Sweden,” or Oscar 
Rydbeck, chief director of Sweden’s 


largest private bank, the Scandinavian 
Credit Company, or Dr. G. Westin Silver- 
stolpe, editor of the monthly economic sur- 
vey issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. But in view of what has happened 
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during tne last three years, even a layman 
can see that it does not by itself completely 
explain Sweden’s phenomenal return to 
“normalcy.” The factor in question fur- 
nished undoubtedly a firm and lasting basis 
for recovery, but additional reasons must 
be sought for the speed and thoroughness 
of this recovery. 

The “peace crisis,” beginning here in 
1920, when our financial leaders resolutely 
pricked the bubble of inflation, reached 
Sweden a few months Jater, and there spe- 
cial conditions offered exceptional chances 
for havoc. Prices had risen to a higher 
ievel than in any other country of similar 
or approaching stability. The highest fig- 
ure recorded in our own price index was 
247. In England that figure reached 310, 
but in Sweden it rose to 370. The eight- 
hour day had just been introduced and was 
creating an abnormal demand for labor, so 
that wages rose to four and five times 
above what they were before the war. The 
national budget had increased from 270,- . 
000,000 kroner in 1914 to 945,000,000 
kroner in 1920. Simultaneously the na- 
tional debt had risen from 648,000,000 to 
1,511,000,000. With the passing of all war 
restrictions, the importation of foreign 
goods had increased enormously, so that in 
1920 it exceeded the exports by more than 
one billion crowns. 

Then the cyclone struck. The bottom 
dropped out of all markets. Prices went 
to pieces. Production ceased. The total 
export trade of Sweden fell from 11,000,- 
000 tons in 1920 to 8,700,000 tons during 
the following year. Simultaneously the 
value of that trade dropped from 2,278,- 
000,000 to 1,097,000,000 kroner, a reduc- 
tion of more than 50 per cent. Pig iron, 
which had brought 350 kroner per ton in 
July, 1920, slid down to 145 kroner in a 
few months. Still worse fared the wood 
products, which constitute 45 per cent. of 
Sweden’s export trade. Battens dropped 
from 558 to 215 kroner per standard, and 
sulphite cellulose from 952 to 195 kroner 
per ton! On the stock exchange, where, 
as usual. the inflation had been particu- 
larly marked, the market averages slumped 
from 376 per cont. to 77 per cent. of par 
values. In two years the banks had to 
write off 538,000,000 kroner, or $145,000,- 
000, in losses caused by the decreased 
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value of all securities. Unemployment de- 
veloped with epidemic rapidity. In July, 
1920, the trade unions, which are very 
strong in Sweden, reported less than 3 per 
cent. of their membership out of work. In 
lebruary, 1921, more than one-third of 
their membership were unemployed. while 
the total number of people out of work all 
over the country was estimated at 163,000. 
More than 100,000,000 kroner had to be 
appropriated in two years by the State 
alone to relieve the distress of those work- 
ers. And in the meantime Germany was 
enabled by her depreciated currency and 
her low wage scale to dump her surplus 
production on the Swedish market, so 
that in 1921 the latter country imported 
from Germany alone mere than had been 
imported from all foreign countries in 
1913. 


REALISTIC STATESMANSHIP 


Such was the situation confronting those 
in charge of the nation’s financial policy. 
A Socialist Cabinet, with Hjalmar Brant- 
ing at the head and F. V. Thorsson as 
Minister of Finance, was then at the helm, 
and this helped a great deal by making the 
workers more inclined to accept the. in- 
evitable. What helped still more was that 
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tion abroad as well as in Sweden 


Continental System’”’ 
and other well known works which have attracted atten- 
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both Branting and Thorsson, as statesmen 
of the realistic school, paid far greater at- 
tention to facts than to theories. The lat- 
ter, who began life as a cobbler in a small 
southern town, has by sheer force of brain 
and character won for himself a general 
recognition as one of the country’ s sanest 
and ablest financial experts. On him per- 
haps more than on anybody else rested the 
grave responsibilities of that crucial pe- 
riod, and it is characteristic of the national 
temperament that he was able to work 
hand in hand with conservative profes- 
sional bankers like Wallenberg, Rydbeck 
and Victor Moll, head of the National 
Bank. On the whole it may be said thai 
partisan differences were flung aside for 
ihe time. Furthermore, the men of prac- 
tical affairs sought and took the advice of 
the nation’s foremost theoretical econo- 
mists, like Professor Gustav Cassel, Pro- 
fessor Eli F. Heckscher and Professor 
David Davidson, editor of the Economie 
Review. In the same way the private 
banks, which to an unusual degree control 
the economic life of the country, buried 
such competitive differences as might be 
seemly in better times and proceeded to 
meet the exceptional demands of the mo- 
ment on a common front. The banking 
traditions of Sweden are among 
the finest, and they never showed 
to better advantage than at that 
moment of extreme urgency. 
The policies adopted by the 
Government, approved by the 
financiers and economists and 
grimly accepted by the nation as 
a whole, were very simple. 
They might be summarized as 
follows: 
(1) Face facts; 


don’t try by 
artificial means to produce an 
appearance of prosperity after 
the real thing is gone. 

(2) Pay as you go; 
to shift today’s 
row that has its own burden. 


don’t try 
i to a mor- 


(3) Save in order to pay: 
don’t forget that, when your in- 
come is reduced, every expendi- 
ture not correspondingly reduced 
is doubled. 

Had these principles been new 
for the occasion, they might not 
have proved effective, however 
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sternly adhered to. But they had been 
present in the minds of the leaders long 
before the emergency arose. Not even 
—— the wildest days of war profiteering 

r post-war speculation had Sweden been 
oemaieied to run after false gods quite so 
ardently as did some other nations. For- 
eign currency speculation had never devel- 
oped to any large extent. Nor had Swedish 
merchants imitated the orgy of speculative 
huying that broke out in Denmark on the 
conclusion of the armistice. War profits 
had been largely applied to the recovery 
of national and private securities held 
abroad. Large sums had been sunk in the 
development “of the country’s industrial 
machinery, but the scope given to such 
investments had not been so_ recklessly 
optimistic as in Norway. for instance. 

It is a law of Swedish national taxation 
that no bonded debt shall be incurred ex- 
cept for productive purposes; that is, for 
the construction of railways and _ tele- 
graphs, the development of water power, 
the exploitation of the national forests, 
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the refunding of loans, or other business 
enterprises that promise profits sufficient 
to meet the interest on the debts made for 
their financing. No loans can be made 
for the meeting of current administrative 
expenses. These must be covered by taxa- 
tion. So far this has been scrupulously 
adhered to, and with such success that, in 
the budget for the current vear, one finds 
the productive enterprises of the naiion 
contributing an income of 114,000,000 
kroner, while the total amount of interest 
due on the national debt during the same 
year is only a little more than 80,000,000 
kroner. The war. however, brought un- 
usual exigencies. The “neutrality “euard” 
forced on the country cost enormous sums. 
and to furnish these, emergency loans had 
to be made to the extent of 550,000,000 
kroner. But this debt was kept “floating” 
with the idea that it should be met by new 
taxes as quickly as these could be pro- 
vided. From the moment the general 


trend of events became clearly discernible, 
the Government proceeded to exact the ut- 
most that could be squeezed out of the war 
Wild and loud howling resulted 


profits. 
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at the time, but the taxes were 
paid, and now every one is glad 
that they were. The sums thus 
brought into the State’s coffers 
were far larger than the most op- 
timistic estimates had forecast. 
The same thing happened else- 
where, but instead of spending 
the money as fast as it came in. 
which some other countries did 
or had to, Sweden put aside large 
amounts for the rainy day that 
was sure to dawn sooner or later. 
When the sun of prosperity at 
last was clouded over and the 
downpour began, the Swedish 
Government had at its disposal a 
reserve fund of 500.000.000 
kroner with which to meet the 
emergency. 

At the arrival of the crisis 

most other Governments seemed 
above all anxious to postpone the 
painful but inevitable hour of 
readjustment. Quite humanly 
they tried to temporize, but the forces with 
which they had to deal were inexorable. 
and the end became worse than the begin- 
ning. The Swedish Government. on the 
contrary, seemed to think that nothing but 
a cold-blooded and resolute operation 
could produce a quick cure. Much criti- 
cism has been heard on that account. It 
has been coniended by men of fine judg- 
ment and vnquestionable responsibility 
that the deflation process was made need- 
lessly violent, and for that reason need- 
lessly expensive. The outcome, however. 
appears to sustain the judgment of those 
who directed the nation’s financial policies 
at that crucial time. And the course 
chosen by the Government was loyally 
supported by the financial and industrial 
Icaders regardless of opinion. 


HASTENING DEFLATION 


The losses 


promptly written off by the 
banks have already been mentioned. The 
banks made sure that the large industrial 


and commercial corporations followed 
suit. No effort was made to retard the 
slumping of prices by import prohibitions 
or raised customs duties. Instead the full 
power and influence of the National Bank, 
which determines the official rate of inter- 
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est, was employed for the purpose of 
hastening the process of deflation. Every- 
thing was done to contract the overgrown 
credits without too much injury to legiti- 
mate enterprises, and to direct what re- 
mained toward absolutely essential pur- 
poses. Unsound enterprises were refused 
further support, and the collapse of some 
of these brought trouble to certain banks 
which had been too optimistic or too care- 
less in their granting of credits. Six such 
institutions were merged with larger ones 
of unquestioned stahility, and once more 
the Swedish banks showed themselves able 
to maintain their old proud boast of never 
having permitted a depositor to lose a 
single krona. The greatest problem of all, 
perhaps, was connected with the tidal wave 
of unemployment that might bring finan- 
cial ruin or revolution in its wake. Na- 
tional funds were appropriated on a large 
scale to meet this problem, but, unlike 
Denmark, Sweden insisted on spending as 
little as possible in direct payments. In- 
stead, vast emergency works were started 
ne over the country, and the wages paid 

c the men thus employed were, in spite of 
all protests, kept below those paid under 
the prevailing collective agreements. As 
a result of this policy, the workers were 
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cnly too anxious to get back to regular 
employment. And while the nation had 
t. spend about 111,000,000 kroner *for 
their’ relief, it had something to show for 
this extraordinary expenditure: Nearly 
1.500 miles of new roads, railway embank- 
ments, irrigation ditches, telephone lines, 
forest clearings, eighteen new bridges, 
several schoolhouses, a large and badly 
needed provincial hospital, thirty-nine ath- 
letic fields, and so on. In other words, 
this emergency, like many others, was met 
with the least possible waste. 


REMARKABLE RECOVERY 


It would be tedious and useless to fol- 
low every step in the remarkable process 
of reclamation and readjustment by which 
Sweden managed to recover from the great 
crisis.. The sum and substance of it is that 
the recovery by now must be held com- 
plete. Every krona of the floating debt has 
been paid. The budget has been reduced 
from 1,118,000,000 kroner in 1921 to 737,- 
(00,000 for the current year. The appro- 
priations for national defense have been 
cut by one-third, or from 229,000,000 
kroner in 1921 to 149,000,000 in 1923. 
The extraordinary taxes on business have 
been abolished. The foreign trade balance 
has been turned in Sweden’s favor, so 
that last year the exports exceeded the im- 
ports by nearly 33,000,000 kroner. Pro- 
duction has been resumed. The fall of 
prices has been stopped. Unemployment 
has practically ceased. The last of the 
great strikes connected with the wage re- 
ductions incident to the crisis has been 
settled. The country is at work once more, 
on a new level, quietly and steadily and 
thriftily as before the war. 

The total foreign debt of Sweden. private 
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and national, is now estimated at between 
300,000,000 and 400,000,000 kroner. In 
1908 it amounted to more than one billion 
kroner, and then the money was worth a 
great deal more than it is now. Denmark, 
with half the population of Sweden, has a 
foreign debt recently placed by the Danish 
Wholesale Dealers’ Association at 1,100,- 
000,000 kroner. The total national debt of 
Sweden, at home and abroad, amounts to 
1,551,000,000 kroner. If the national in- 
debtedness of Norway were kept on the 
same scale, it should in proportion to that 
country’s lesser population amount to 684,- 
000,000 kroner. In reality it amounts to 
nearly one and one-half billions, or very 
little less than that of Sweden. The total 
bonded debt of Sweden, private as well as 
national and municipal, has increased from 
.800,000,000 kroner in 1908 to 4,100,000.- 
000 kroner in 1921. But the difference is 
that in the former year 53 per cent. of that 
debt was held abroad, while now all but 
15 per cent. of it is held at home. 


These figures are merely samples culled 
at random, but nevertheless they are full 
of meaning. They bespeak loudly a nation 


that has set its house in order under un- 
usually trying circumstances, so that today 
it stands proudly beside our own, pre- 
pared even as we are to continue the 
course of peaceful upbuilding interrupted 
by the great upheaval. But, more than 
that, they bespeak a nation that promises, 
in spite of its relative smallness, to take 
the place it once held among the leading 
powers of Europe. And when it reaches 
that place, as many observers believe it 
will, its hold on it will not depend on 
force, nor even on wealth, but almost ex- 
clusively on the high mental, moral and 
social development of the nation itself. 
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Finland today a spotlessly clean, modern and progressive country 
—KEducation, industry and finance all on a sound foundation— 
Reform land law to usher in a new epoch in agrarian legislation— 
Strong anti-communist regime in power—Finnish fear of Russia 


physician who had just come out of 
Russia after a year’s service there with 
the American Relief Administration, | 
made a trip to the north of Finland. We 
went by train as far as it would carry us 
and then by automobile and on foot. We 
visited a number of villages and farm- 
houses on the edge of and within the 
Arctic Circle, and what surprised us most 
was the high state of civilization we ob- 
served everywhere we went. Because Fin- 
land had until but a few years ago been 
part of the old Russian Empire we had 
imagined that its rural population was 
about as bedraggled and semi-primitive in 
its cultural development and mode of liv- 
ing as is peasant Russia. We had even 
taken along a supply of bedding, feeling 
certain we should need it, if we would have 
restful nights. 
Instead we saw communities that are as 
colorfully modern as any in our own 
country, with spacious, finely built, well- 


IT company with a young American 


kept houses, freshly painted on the outside 
and either painted or papered on the in- 
side, with telephones and electric lights 
and an ample supply of modern furniture, 
sofas, chairs, dressers, large mirrors, win- 
dow shades, curtains, rugs and _ pictures. 
We saw not a single dirt floor in any of 
the farmhouses, but we did see modern 
mowing machines and plows. We stopped 
once at an out-of-the-way inn which caters 
principally to lumberjacks. The rooms 
there looked cleaner, more comfortable, 
more tastefully furnished than in the lead- 
ing hotel in the City of Reval, the capital 


of Esthonia, with a population of over 
120.000. 

No people in the world have a keener 
zest for cleanliness than the Finns. The 
streets of Helsingfors are spotless. The 
people have a special love for flowers. 
Old peasant women with shawls on their 
heads board the train with a basket of 
produce in one hand and a luxurious bou- 
quet in the other. We saw the window sills 
of humble cottages, tucked away in the 
Arctic woods, lined with flower pois 
nurturing healthy plants of geraniums. 
palms and cacti. 

Finland, despite its long subjection to 
Russia, has developed a culture that is as 
Western as that of Sweden and Denmark. 
In some respects it has been among the 
most progressive countries in the world. 
To it belongs the honor of being the first 
nation in Europe, if not the first nation in 
the world, to adopt woman suffrage and 
to elect women to Parliament. At present. 
out of a total of 200, twenty members of 
the Finnish Diet are women. Like America, 
Finland also has national prohibition. 
which the Government is honestly endeav- 
oring to enforce and with as much or as 
little success as our own Government. 

In educational matters the Finns have a 
unique record. The first Finnish uni- 
versity was founded at Abo in 1640. Later 
it was transferred to Helsingfors, and now 
it is one of the big. complete, finely 
equipped universities in Europe. Two 
years after the university was founded the 
Bible was translated into Finnish, and by 
the end of the seventeenth century half 
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the population could read and write. There 
is not ancther country, unless it is Sweden, 
that can boast of as low an’ amount of 
illiteracy as Finland. In 1910 there were 
only 21,000 persons (out of a total of over 
3,000,000) fifteen years old or over who 
could not read or write. A custom in- 
augurated by the Lutheran Church makes 
it obligatory for every Finnish boy or girl 
to pass a literacy test before entering into 
wedlock. 

As one waiks through the third-class 
coaches on the trains, where the common 
people ride, one is surprised at the number 
of men and women bent over books. At 
every station there is at least one booth 
where one may purchase newspapers, 
magazines and novels in paper covers and 
at low prices. American authors are 
especial favorites. Jack London is the “best 
seller” in Finland. Rupert Hughes, Mark 
Twain, Upton Sinclair, Zane Grey, Ger- 
trude Atherton, Joseph Lincoln are also 
extensively read. 

At present a spirit of sober self-confi- 
dence hovers over Finland, and well it 
may, for economically, politically and 
socially it is one of the most stable coun- 
tries in Europe. In 1918 the nation was 
in the throes of a famine. The civil war 
had left it prostrate and hungry. Outside 
nations had to rush relief to its doors, and 
now there is an abundance of everything, 
meat and bread and even American 
raisins in the remotest village in the north. 
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Finnish boys engaged in a favorite pastime—using floating 


blocks of ice as boats 


THE MARCH OF PROGRESS IN NEW FINLAND 





Finland is enjoying more than a moderate 
economic growth. Due to the industrial 
disorganization of Germany and Russia, 
new markets have become accessible to it. 
The comparatively low rate of exchange 
has enabled it to undersell its neighbor, 
Sweden. The result is that last year, for 
the first time in its history, Finland had 
an increase of exports over imports. 


Economic DEVELOPMENT 


A few figures will enable us more 
clearly to appreciate Finland’s economic 
development and to evaluate its political 
significance. In 1919 there were only 
94,774 industrial workers in the country, 
but in 1921 the number had risen to 
120,317, and in 1922 to 132,797, an in- 
crease of 10.4 per cent. over 1921. The 
nation’s mechanical power has “expanded 
from 310,588 horse power in 1921 to 
354,458 horse power in 1922. Moreover 
its technique of production has improved. . 
In 1919 the share of wealth created per 
worker was 29,956 marks; in 1922 it 
was 60,841 marks. The chief industries are 
timber and the manufacture of paper and 
pulp, for which the country has been find- 
ing an ever-increasing market in foreign 
lands, even in America. Textiles are also 
beginning to occupy a prominent position 
in indusirial life. One textile plant in 
Tamofors employs as many as 4,000 
workers, 

At present there is little unem- 
ployment in the country. The 
national debt is considerable— 
about one and one-half billion 
Finnish marks—but the assets of 
the State are more than sufficient 
to offset it. They amount to 
about 8,000,000,000 marks. The 
eight-hour labor day is universal 
and an imposing program of so- 
cial legislation is in process of 
realization. 

One of the surest signs of 
stability is the firmness of Fin- 
nish money. The mark hovers 
about the rate of 36 to the dollar, 
still quite low compared to what 
it was in pre-war times, viz., 5.18 
to the dollar. But the Finns do 
not want to go back to their old 
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rate of exchange. They want to maintain 
it at about the present level. The country 
has so adjusted itself to the present rate 
in wages, loans and business contracts that 
a radical shift in money values would re- 
sult in a crisis. That is why the banks and 
the business concerns are co-operating, 
keeping up a continuous export trade even 
in Winter, buying foreign currency, or 
selling their own in large quantities, as 
need may arise, to prevent any financial 
disruption. As Finland’s foreign trade has 
reached a point where exports are more or 
less equal to imports, the big Finnish 
financiers do not anticipate any difficulty 
in keeping the mark at a desirable rate of 
exchange. Economically, then, the new 
Finnish State seems to be constructed on 
a solid foundation, which only another 
cataclysm in Europe might weaken or 
wreck. 


00 


Finland has an area of 125,688 square 
miles and a population of nearly three and 
a half millions. A large part of its surface, 
about one-third, consists of bogs, portions 
of which can be, but have not yet been, 
extensively prepared for cultivation. About 


one-tenth of its territory is taken up by 
inland lakes, of which there are about 
33,000. They help make Finland one of 
the beauty spots of the world and _inci- 
dentally provide passageway for the na- 
tion’s enormous output of logs. Its chief 
source of wealth lies in its forests. which 
cover about 500,000,000 acres, and the 
State is managing its exploitation of tim- 
ber with care and foresight, cutting it 
only at the rate of its growth. Only about 
8.5 per cent. of the national territory is 
at present under cultivation. 


SoLvinc THE LAND PROBLEM 


_ About two-thirds of the population is 
rural, deriving its chief source of liveli- 
hood from agriculture. Strange as it may 
seem, Finland, which in so many other 
respects has shown itself to be progressive, 
until a few years ago permitted a sys- 
tem of land tenure which was even more 
feudalistic than Russia’s land system be- 
fore, 1917. 

In the year 1901 there were 478,142 
families in rural Finland. Of these 110,629 
were landowners. Of the remainder 
160.525. or about 35 per cent. of the total, 
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were torparia (renters), and 260,988, or 
43 per cent., were entirely landless. 
In other words, about three-fourths of the 
rural population possessed no land of its 
own, and of these more than a majority 
could not even rent any. The conditions 
under which a tenant held land made 
him in many ways a serf. He virtually 
had to accept the terms the landlord dic- 


tated, for competition was keen, there 


being so many farmers eager to rent 
land. In the first place he paid his 
rentals in labor. With horses this labor 
aggregated often as many as 100 days’ 
work, and without horses 300 days’ 
work, and the workday was long, from 
morn until dark. In the three best agri- 
cultural districts in Finland 79 per cent. 
of the big estates were worked entirely by 
tenants and the landlord did not have to 
hire any labor whatever. Secondly, the 
terms of the lease were often of very short 
duration. 

In the case of 52 per cent. of the tenants 
on the-smaller estates and of 31 per cent. 
on the larger, leases could be canceled at 
any moment. Such an absence of security 
galled the renter. The crops that he raised 
on his land he could dispose of at will, ex- 
cepting wood. Hay he could sell, if the 
contract called for it. Quarrels over the 
right of the sale of hay and wood were 
frequent. When a tenant moved he re- 
ceived nothing for the buildings he may 
have put up, nor was he indemnified for 
any improvements he may have made in 
the land. 

More deplorable was the condition of 
the makitoupa—or cottager—the peasant 
who had no land excepting a small plot. 
enough for a house and sometimes a smal! 
garden. But the house was not his, for he 
did not own the land upon which it stood. 
and when he moved it was entirely lost 
to him, although he had built it. He was 
a proletarian, worked as a farm hand or 
else as a shoemaker, a carpenter, a tailor 
or even a house servant. In Winter he usu- 
ally went to the woods. 

The makitoupa was universally poor. 
but some of the torparia were rather well- 
to-do, possessed their own horses and often 
as many as thirty cows and other stock and 
equipment. They owned no land, however. 
and could obtain its use only through 
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rental. History bears witness to the fact 
that in a country in which the farming 


population preponderates and is landless, 
a revolution is destined to break out, unless 
it is forestalled by a voluntary effort to 
remedy the evil. When the Bolshevist revo- 
lution swept over Russia, and the big 
estates were confiscated and turned over 
to the Russian peasantry, the 1evolutionary 
fever spread among the landless peasantry 
in Finland, and when the Communists 
started the war against the bourgeoisie 
they had the active and passive support of 
this rural element, who saw in the revolu- 
tion but one thing, a means of obtaining 
free land. Without the support of the 
landless peasantry, the Communists would 
not have made the conquests they did. With 
the help of the German army of occupa- 
tion, however, the revolution was com- 
pletely quashed. 

Since then Finland has inaugurated a 
new land-system, the object of which is to 
ereate a large class of small land holders, 
who would have no reason to support a 
revolutionary movement in the future. The 
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tenants have been given the right to buy 
the land they were renting. The landlords 
have been compelled to sell it to them, at 
the price which prevailed in 1914, when 
values were not inflated. The Government 
is offering financial aid to the peasantry 
through a system of loans which are repaid 
in small sums annua!!v. 

This year a new law, sponsored by 
Minister Kallio, perhaps the most popular 
politician in Finland, has been adopted by 
the Diet. Its aim is further to break up 
the big estates, so as to enable other peas- 
ants who belonged to the class of cottagers 
to come into possession of land. The new 
land system is still in process of realiza- 
tion. The leading politicians in Finland 
frankly admit that they are determined not 
only to draw the peasantry away from 
Communism, but to weld them into a 
weapon against it. 


Wuite Butwark Acainst Rep RussIa 


At present the most sanguine Communist, 
will admit that there is no revolutionary 
spirit in Finland. There is a Communist 
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Finnish peasants making dyes by the primitive method of cooking together the roots, bark and 
leaves of certain trees and plants 
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movement, but it embraces not more than 
about 40,000 workers, who are weapon- 
less and helpless in the face of the opposi- 
tion. The “Whites” are armed to the 
teeth. They control the army, which is 
made up of about 40,000 men. They 
have their country-wide and all-powerful 
“Schutzkorps,” a type of military organi- 
tion, which the Germans introduced. This 
is a volunteer military organization con- 
sisting at present of about 150,000 well- 
trained and well-armed men ready for in- 
stantaneous action. Their number is con- 
stantly increasing. They have an auxiliary 
of several thousand women who are like- 
wise prepared for service in the rear of 
the fighting lines. There is scarcely a 
community which does not have its 
“Schutzkorps,” and which does not hesi- 
tate to use it to snuff out any manifesta- 
tion of Communism within its own terri- 
tory. 

What of the future of Finland? Of 
one thing we may be certain: the Finns 
will never voluntarily join Russia again 
or eater any kind of a confederation with 
her, except as an independent power. 
There is not a country in the world—not 
even Poland—where Russia is so deeply 
hated as in Finland. This hatred is the 
result of the era of oppression under the 
Czarist régime. The Finns do not even 
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like to hear the Russian language spoken 
in the streets. During my stay there a 
group of students and citizens started a 
riot in a hall at Bréndo, a resort on the 
outskirts of Helsingfors, in protest against 
a troup of Russian gypsies who were sing- 
ing Russian songs in a cabaret. It is 
significant that the bourgeois press did 
not condemn this demonstration. 

The question which is giving the Finns 
anxiety is whether Russia in the future 
will not attempt to force the nation 
again into subjection. They do not fear 
such an attempt on the part of the Soviet 
Government, unless there should be a 
world revolution, which they do not be- 
lieve will happen, or at least, not for a 
very long time to come. But should 
the Soviet Government be overthrown, and 
a new régime come into power, it is con- 
ceivable that this new Government. 
whether liberal or conservative, might 
make an attempt to reannex Finland. The 
Finns do not want a strong Russia, though 
they hope that the League of Nations and 
the public opinion of the world will en- 
able them to defeat attacks on their inde- 
pendence emanating even from a powerful 
Russian Government. At present, how- 
ever, Finland is at peace and at work. 
growing and prosperous. 











THE RACIAL DEATH THAT 
THREATENS FRANCE // 


By STEPHANE LAUZANNE 
Editor in Chief of Le Matin, Paris 


Once the most populous nation of Europe, France now facing 
extinction through dechning birth rate—Evil effects of 
inheritance laws and economic and social conditions— 
Rise of a great movement to encourage large families 


France is not one that is apparent to 
all. It is not the one that is most 
talked of. It is not a new war nor another 
invasion. Despite the chaotic condition of 
Europe, France does not fear a war of any 
importance, since, for the moment, the 
French Army is strong enough to repel 
whosoever may attack her territory. She 
does not fear bankruptcy, despite the heavy 
taxes to which Frenchmen must submit, for 
France will work as courageously as she has 
fought. The greatest danger that threatens 
France, the one which, if she does not take 
care, will eventually wipe her from the 
face of the earth, lies in the future. It is 
a danger that means certain death, for each 
year it makes large strides. This danger 
to the safety of France is depopulation. 

In 1700 there were only three great 
powers in Europe—France, with a popula- 
tion of 20,000,000; Austria, with a popu- 
lation of 13,000,000, and England, with a 
population of 9,000,000. Prussia, at that 
time, had a population of only 2,000,000. 
Thus, France alone, at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, possessed 40 per cent. 
.of the total population of the great Euro- 
pean nations. In 1789 France was still in 
the lead, with a population of 26,000,000, 
while Austria had 18,000,000, England 
12,000,000 and Prussia 5,000,000. Even 
Russia, at that time still steeped in dark 
mystery, had a population of only 25,000,- 
000. A hundred years later, in 1880, the 
situation showed a lamentable change for 
France. Russia had a population of 84,- 
000,000, Germany 45,000,000, Austria 39,- 
000,000, France 37,000,000 and Italy 28,- 
000. France, until then the first, now 


Tr greatest danger that threatens 


ranked fourth in population, with only 13 
per cent. of the total population of the 
great European powers. 

The terrible curse of depopulation which 
has descended upon France has, during 
forty years, taken an even firmer grip 
upon the country’s throat. In 1914 it 
found an ally in another more immediately 
terrible curse, the war. In 1921, despite. 
the fact that the three departments that 
comprised Alsace - Lorraine had been re- 
covered, France had a population of but 
39,000,000. Russia, despite the ravages of 
Bolshevism, has a population of more than 
100,000,000; Great Britain 47,000,000 and 
Italy 40,000,000. Francemoworanks fifth / 
in population, as compared with the other 
great powers of Europe. She has, in fact, 
dropped to seventh place, if one counts two 
other great nations that have risen to world 
power, the United States, with a population 
of 110,000,000, and Japan, with 58,000,- 
000. France, therefore, possesses but 9 per 
cent. of the total population of all the 
great powers. The year that has just 
passed does not permit of any optimism, 
nor the slightest pause in this course of 
self-destruction. On the contrary, it seems 
to have quickenec. Official statistics is- 
sued by the Minister of the Interior show 
that in 1923 the proportion of births to 
marriages was 166 to 100. If this con- 
tinues, the present population of 39,000,- 
000 will have dropped to 35,000,000 in 
1940; about 31,000,000 in 1950, and 25.- 
000,000 in 1965. By the year 2000 France 
will have ceased to exist. Before 1870 the 
annual birthrate of France was 1,000,000. 
That year not only marked a military de- 
feat for France, but also a moral defeat, - 
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for since then there has been a steady de- 
crease of population in France. In 1876 
the birth rate had fallen to 966,000, in 1891 
to 866,000, in 1900 to 827,000, in 1913 to 
745,000, and in 1921 there were not even 
700,000 births. At this rate of decrease 


there may not even be 600,000 in 1924! 


_DECREASING DEFENSE FORCES 


It is sure death for a nation when it no 
longer has a sufficient number of men to 
oppose the invader; and its soil becomes 
an easy prey of whatever enemy, near or 
far, that desires to take it. The military 
law voted by the French Chamber last 
Summer fixed the effective force of the 
French Army at 465,000 men. That is not 
in the least excessive for the defense of 
an empire that ranks second in the world 
in point of greatness. Nor is it excessive 
in face of the 100,000 men authorized for 
the German Army by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. But where will France find these 
465,000 men, which is constituted by 250,- 
000 men regularly called to the colors, a 
half-class of 125,000 men, and 90,000 that 
re-enlist voluntarily? Where will France 
find these men if the diminishing birth 
ratecontinues? Will it be necessary to 
es tanaet period of service? Will it be 
necessary to inerease it to two years or 
to three years? What a cruel disillusion 
this would be, indeed! What a blow to 
civilian life! On the other hand, if the 
birth rate increased, one class alone could 
furnish 375,000 men, and, without reduc- 
ing one unit of her force for security, 
France could automatically reduce her 
military service to one year! 


There is also a danger of economic 
death, when a country has no longer her 
own engineers, her own mechanics, her 
own workers and her own merchants. Just 
as pernicious anemia causes the death of 
an individual, so will a country die when 
it is forced to give way to foreign trusts 
and producers. 

There is also the danger of financial 
death. The war has left upon the shoul- 
ders of all Frenchmen and their children 
and their children’s children a terrible 
burden. On March 31, 1923, according 
to the budget of M. de Lasteyrie, the 
French Minister of Finance, the total debt 
of France, both interior and exterior, 
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amounted to 316,984,988,953 francs (about 
$19,000,000,000 at the present rate of ex- 
change), the interest alone on which ne- 
cessitates the addition to the national bud- 
get of 11,489,756,365 francs (about $690,- 
000,000 at the present rate of exchange), 
or, in round figures, 11,500,000,000 francs 
a year. This sum must be divided among 
39,000,000 citizens, which means 292 
francs per capita (about $17.50 at the 
present exchange rate) that must be paid 
by Frenchmen annually, in addition to the 
usual taxes for the support of the State. 
If the population of France increases as it 
should—to about 50,000,000—the burden 
will naturally be lighter individually, 
amounting to 230 francs (about $13) per 
capita. But, if it continues to decrease, 
and if, as is to be feared, the population 
is only 25,000,000 in forty years, then the 
debt will be crushing, for each Frenchman 
will be obliged to pay 460 francs ($27.60) 
per capita. 

hen, again, there is the danger of death 
from famine. France has a wonderful 
soil—a soil that produces practically ev- 
erything eaten by men—a soil that suffices 
for support of the people who live upon 
it. But this soil, whatever the chemical 
discoveries of the future may bring, what- 
ever progress may be made in the use of 
agricultural machinery, needs human 


ghands to bring forth its richness. Farmers 


and wine-growers are already complaining 
of lack of help. It is with difficulty that 
they manage to reap what they have sown. 
What will happen when their number is 
further reduced? What will happen when 
the hands that work the fields continue to 
diminish? Shall we yet see the day of a 
people dying of hunger in a land whose 
soil is the most fertile in the world? 


NEGLECT By THE STATE 


What are-the—fundamental causes of 
depopulation? The first_is the State. It 
had never concerned itself much with re- 
gard to large families. For years and 
years it had ignored their existence in its 
various legislative capacities. It was onl 
after the war, when the general income 
tax had been introduced, that the State 
first considered diminishing somewhat the 
financial burdens of the fathers of large 
families. At present the law fixes the 
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deduction permitted a married man at 
3,000 francs, and a deduction of 2,000 
francs for each child under 21 years of 
age. This is already something, but it is 
not much. Nor has the French Govern- 
ment occupied itself very much with the 
problem of housing large families. It is 
true that several laws have been voted 
favoring the construction of cheap dwell- 
ings, but nothing has been done to reserve 
them specially for large families. Again, 
and above all, the State has done nothing 
to assure the father of six or seven children 
that his patrimony should not be devoured 
by taxes after his death. Nothing has been 
done to assure the father of a family com- 
plete liberty in disposing of his fortune 
among his children. Nothing has been 
done to assure the integrity of what he 
leaves to his children. It is here that we 
strike one of the principal causes of de- 
population. And, beside the State in the 


dock, we must place the Napoleonic code— 
tyrannic and out of date. 

According to the Napoleonic code, when 
the head of a family dies without having 
made a will, all his children have an equal 
right to his property, in value as well as 


in kind. If the head of a family dies, 
leaving a testament, no single child may 
inherit all his property. His property must 
be divided among his children, and the most 
favored child can have only one-fourth 
more than his normal share. That is the 
civil code as laid down by Napoleon. If 
the head of a family leaves only furniture 
or money, there is no great harm done, for 
furniture and money can be divided 
equally among the heirs. But, if the head 
of a family leaves landed property, it 
must be shared among the heirs, because, 
if one heir receives a piece of land, each 
of his co-heirs must receive a piece of land 
equal to his. Thus, if there is only one 
piece of land, it must either be parceled 
out among the various heirs or be sold, in 
order that they may share the money. 
That, again, is the civil code laid down by 
Napoleon. The French peasant, who is 
the backbone of France, is thereby reduced 
to an alternative: either he must have only 
one child, or two at the most, and hope 
that they will come to some amicable ar- 
rangement; or to foresee the fatal sale 
of the estate upon which he has worked 
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all his life. Between these two perspec- 
tives, the French peasant, passionately at- 
tached to the soil, does not hesitate, and 
has only one or two children. 


The proof of this may be found in the 
statistics furnished by M. Fernand Aubur- 
tin, one of the most eminent members of 
the State Council, who has gone deeply 
into the regional history of France. Two 
departments of France, he states, have 
braved the civil code established by Na- 
poleon, maintaining up to the middle of 
the last century the practice of integral 
transmission of landed property from 
father to son. These departments are the 
Upper and Lower Pyrenees. As a result 
of this, in 1850 the excess of births over 
deaths was 4,397 in the Upper Pyrenees 
and 3,667 in the Lower Pyrenees. At that 
time the forced sharing of property, as 
ordered by the civil code, became effective 
in the Upper Pryenees, while the Lower 
Pyrenees remained devoted to the old tra- 
dition. This resulted in a fall of the 
excess of births to 2,118 in the Upper * 
Pyrenees in 1880, while it jumped to 9,984 
in the Lower Pyrenees. Thirty years later, 
in 1910, while the excess of births over 
deaths was 7,700 in the Lower Pyrenees, 
deaths exceeded births in the Upper Py- 
renees by 2,740. Can any one deny the 
conclusive proof of these facts? Legisla- 
tors who have stopped to ponder this sub- 
ject have also seen this point clearly; and 
politicians who cannot be accused of re- 
actionary aims have clamored for the abo- 
lition of this part of the civil code. M. 
Siegfried has accused it of “having caused 
ruin and disaster against which an entire 
century raised its voice in protest.” M. 
Jules Méline and M. Victor Boret have 
demanded testamentary liberty in the name 
of French agriculture. M. René Viviani 
has accused the code “of the crime of de- 
population. the uprooting of families and 
the vaporation of property.” And, before 
all, it is Balzac who wrote prophetically: 
“The clause on inheritance in the civil 
code which orders the equal sharing of 
property is the wedge that, decomposing 
without ever recomposing, will eventually 
kill France.” 

Are there not other causes of the terrible 


danger that threatens France? Yes, there 
is, as may be found throughout humanity, 
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-+y._acertain selfishness, a certain narrowness 


>. 


of vision. 


And there is, of course, the 
ever-rising cost-of living. Afraid of the 


privations she may have to suffer, a wo- 


man fears to have many children. She 
fears that she will be unable to give them 
proper care. She fears that she will not 
have enough to “run the house.” A man 
is afraid to have many children because he 
fears the moral responsibility that will be 
his to assure their future, and because he 
calculates that it is much easier to pro- 
vide for two persons than for seven. But 
these are only secondary causes. e prin- 


cipal cause is, as already mentioned, the 
laxness of the French Government in fa- 
voring the fathers of large families. 


Proposep REMEDIES 


Let us now glance at the remedies, if 
there are any. A great French national 
league, L’Alliance Nationale pour [l’ac- 
croissement de la population (the National 
Alliance for Increasing the Population), 
the membership of which is approaching 
1,000,000, has suggested a program com- 
prising the following eight drastic meas- 
ures: 

1. Decrease of Taxes in Favor of Large 
Families — A serious and important de- 
crease must be made in the taxation of 
large families. Why, asks the National 
Alliance, should not a father of four living 
children be exempted from all taxes on his 
income, if it is less than 30,000 francs? 
Why should not the father of three living 
children be relieved of two-thirds of the 
normal tax, and the father of two living 
children of one-third? It is proposed that 
the law should contain a clause whereby 
all taxpayers over 30 years of age who are 
bachelors or divorced must pay an excess 
tax of 25 per cent., while an excess tax 
of 10 per cent. is suggested for those who 
are more than 30 years old and who, after 
two years of marriage, have no children. 
This is all very well, but why not increase 
the excess tax? Why not have all bache- 
lors with an income of more than 30,000 
francs pay an additional 50 per cent. and 
childless married couples with a similar 
income an additional 20 per cent.? The 
principle should be that those who have 
no children should pay for those that 
have. 
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2. Decrease in Inheritance Tax of Large 
Families—A further and more important 
decrease must be made in the last French 
law relating to the inheritance tax. Why, 
asks the National Alliance, should not the 
French Government decree that in the 
event of parents leaving four living chil- 
dren, no inheritance tax shall be paid if 
the inheritance is not more than 200,000 
francs? Why not decree that, in the event 
of there being three living children, the 
inheritance tax shall be reduced by two- 
thirds, and that two living children shall 
have a right to a reduction of one-third? 
And why not make one child to pay an 
excess tax on his inheritance? The princi- 
ple here should be that an only child 
should pay for the larger families. 

3. Liberty in the Making of a Will— 
This is the conclusion reached by M. Fer- 
nand Auburtin, whose remarkable statistics 
have already been quoted to show beyond 
all doubt that the present inheritance law 
is killing off the French race, since it pre- 
scribes the parceling of the soil and 
drives the peasant from his own land. 
This is the conclusion reached by all pos- 
sessed of common sense. The National 
Alliance, therefore, demands that all 
Frenchmen be given the right to make their 
wills according to their own ideas. It 
points out that the day this right is granted 
to them, the absurd and ruinous obligation 
to parcel real estate will disappear. The 

easant will thus be able to leave his fields 
to one child, his house to another and his 
money to another. The soil will continue 
to live and the race as well. 


4. Bonuses and Rewards for Large Fam- 
ilies—This, according to the National Al- 
liance, is the principal remedy. It is the 
remedy that has been adopted by Belgium. 
the little country with the big heart and a 
large amount of common sense. The fear 
of poverty, or the impossibility of making 
both ends meet, is the worst foe of large 
families. This fear must be destroyed at 
all costs. Thirty departments of France 
have already instituted “birth bonuses.” A 
sum varying between 200 and 400 franc- 
is allotted to all mothers at the birth of 
their third child. The same or a larger 
amount is paid upon the birth of eacl 
successive child; and in the Departmen! 
of the Rhone the bonus is raised from 30) 
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frances for the third child to 1,000 francs 
for the tenth. This is indeed an excellent 
measure. It is now only necessary to ex- 
tend it to other departments of France, 
with, an increase of the bonus paid. 


5. Cheap Housing Facilities for Large 
lamilies—This, too, is a capital remedy. 
It is not only necessary to give the mother 
of four children a bonus; it is not only 
necessary to lighten the burden on the 
father; it is also necessary to provide the 
family with adequate housing facilities 
that are at the same time cheap and hy- 
gienic, so that the children may grow up 
under the best possible conditions. For 
this reason, wherever houses with low 
rentals are built, preference should be 
ziven by law to large families. Moreover, 
these houses should be built in sufficient 
numbers in all large centres. 


Aip To LARGE FAMILIES 


6. Special Advantages for Large Fami- 
lies—The National Alliance has won a real 
victory by obtaining a reduction in rail- 
road fares for large families. Why should 
this principle not be further extended? 
Why should this reduction not be granted 
to the members of large families utilizing 
the various municipal services, such as the 
street cars, the bus service, the subway 
and, where is exists, water transportation? 
Why should a reduction on the price of gas 
and electricity not be allowed to the father 
of, say, four children, with a slightly equiv- 
alent increase for families without chil- 
dren? Why should high schools and col- 
leges not take free of charge those children 
who have three living brothers or sisters? 


7. Salary Bonus for Fathers of Large 
Families—It should be decreed that all 
large industrial and commercial concerns 
shall take into consideration the number 
of children of each of their employes, in 
order that their salaries may be commen- 
surate. The Suez Canal Company, for ex- 
ample, already gives each of its employes, 
from the first engineer down to the most 
humble worker, a yearly bonus. The 
amount given to each is based on the num- 
ber of years he has been employed, the im- 
portance of his work and the number of his 
children. This principle seems to the Al- 
liance to be just and humane. It is only 
necessary that it should be extended. 


DEATH THAT THREATENS FRANCE 
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8. Plural Voting Power for the Fathers 
of Large Families—The father of ‘seven 
children and the bachelor have the same 
voting power under the present French 
law, which is.based on the principle of one 
man one vote. This idea appears to be 
false and archaic to many Frenchmen. The 
citizen who has a wife and seven children 
should logically have the right to eight 
times as many votes as the bachelor, as he 
represents the rights, the needs and the as- 
pirations of nine human beings. A group 
of Deputies who have taken a stand for 
the interests of large families, has pro- 
posed a law giving the father of four chil- 
dren the right to two votes. This same 
group also asks that if suffrage for women 
is not granted, the mother of four children 
at least be given the right to vote. 


These eight remedies, proposed by the 
National Alliance for Increasing the Popu- 
lation, are being circulated throughout 
France, and will be embodied in many 


electoral platforms during the coming cam-. 


paign. They are, of course, not the only 
remedies that may be applied to the evil; 
but they certainly represent eight pillars 
that the French Nation must erect in order 
that its body politic remain standing, eight 
pillars that must be set up in the temple 
of the race in order that it shall not fall 
to ruins. There is not the slightest doubt 
that they shall eventually be erected. 
There is not the slightest doubt that a 
gigantic effort will be made to save the 
most beautiful country in the world. When 
foreigners wish to study France, they must 
never forget the “imponderable forces” 
mentioned by Bismarck, and which in 
France are known as “patriotism.” It is 
this patriotism that has saved France from 
the depths that threatened thrice in a single 
century to engulf her. It is this patriotism 
that has permitted her to accomplish mi- 
racles that have astounded the entire world. 
It is this patriotism that will help her to 
conquer the bugbear of depopulation, just 
as surely as she has triumphed over Ger- 
many. It seems that until now the French 
themselves had not been aware of the 
danger that threatened them. The day they 
realize the danger they will face it bravely ; 
and they will save their country by creat- 
ing life, as they have saved it when, during 
four years of war, they marched to death. 
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THE PEASANTS’ POWER 
IN FRANCE 


By Ropert DELL 


Mr. Dell, a 


graduate of Oxford, 


besides being Paris corre- 


spondent of the Manchester Guardian, is an officer of public 


instruction under the 


French Government 


Political influence of the farmers not due to numbers—Control 
of Senate the result of unequal vepresentation—-The peasants 
for peace and against social reform—Amazing illiteracy of the 
rural population—Communism among agricultural laborers 


HE influence. of the peasants in 
7 France is generally recognized in 

other countries. Indeed, many for- 
eigners believe that the peasant farmers 
are the majority of the French population, 
and have every excuse for believing it, 
since many Frenchmen believe it, too. 
Frenchmen, however, are sometimes as con- 
servative in their statistics as in many other 
things. In 1846, when the last census of 
the monarchy of July was taken, rather 
more than three-fourths of the inhabitants 
of France lived in the rural districts, and 
many Frenchmen speak and write as if 
that were still the case. Yet between 1846 
and 1911, the date of the last pre-war 
census, the French rural population de- 
creased in round numbers by 4,500,000, 
whereas the urban population, which was 
only 8,750,000 in 1846,.just doubled. The 
rural population in 1911 was still 55.8 per 
cent. of the whole population of France, 
but not all the inhabitants of the rural 
districts were occupied in agriculture; still 
less were they peasant proprietors. 


The 1916 census was abandoned on 
account of the war, and the detailed re- 
ports of the 1921 census are not likely to 
be issued for a long time to come. The 
last volume of the census report of 1911] 
was not issued until 1917. The 1911] re- 
port divides the active population into 
“patrons” or “masters,” and “em- 
ployes,” the former category including all 
persons working on their own account, 
whether employing hired labor or not. It 
also includes, besides the head of a busi- 
ness, any members of his family working 
with him in the business. Many French 
farms are worked entirely by the farmer 
and his family without any hired labor, 
and, even when hired labor is employed, 
the farmer’s wife works on the land, as do 
his sons and daughters when they have 
passed school age, and too often even 
before that. They are therefore—quite 
reasonabl y—counted as “ patrons,” as are 
the wives, sons and daughters of men en- 
gaged in any other occupations when they 
take an active part in the business. Hence 


AcTIVE POPULATION OF FRANCE IN 1911 


= Patrons.—— 

Males. Females. 

004 sedpOde eo 2,346,529 
... 1,052,440 1,037,350 
509,263 

33,663 


Agriculture .... 
Other industries 
Commerce 
Professions 
Government service. . 
Domestic service . 
Cooks (not in domes- 

tic service) 
Soldiers, sailors, fish- 

ing industry 

Total 3,926,805 


2,406,540 
3,793,142 


7,839,197 


= Employes.——~ 
Males. Females. 
891,226 
1,475,923 
162,470 


310,276 
771,024 


Per- 
centage. 
8,517,230 40.7 
7,358,855 soe 
1,922,338 9.2 


1,303,982 6.2 
929,548 4.4 


Total. 


642,660 
346,568 
491,763 
158,524 


178,059 178,059 0.9 


721,209 3.4 


3,788,978 20,931,221 100.0 
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the very large proportion of women among 
the “patrons.” There are, of course, 
widows and single women running farms 
and shops or following a profession, but 
they are comparatively few, whereas it 
will be seen that the “patrons” of the 
male sex are not much more numerous 
than those of the other, and that there are 
more “patrons” than employes of the 
feminine sex. 


The figures show what a_ bourgeois 
country France is, and how much of its 
commerce and industry are on a small 
scale. For the proportions of “ patrons ” 
to employes are respectively 5 to 3 in agri- 
culture, 2 to 5 in the other industries, 
11 to 8 in commerce, and 2 to 3 in the 
whole active population. I do not know 
the proportions in England, but in Ger- 
many in 1907 there were only about five 
“ masters” to every nineteen employes in 
the whole active population. The great 
majority of French farmers own their own 
land, but there was in 1911 a fairly large 
number of tenant farmers and metayers, 
the latter being tenants who, instead of 
paying a fixed rent, give their landlords a 
certain proportion—usually half—of the 
gross produce of the farm, or its value. 
Metayage is a relic of the feudal system. 
The metayers are, naturally, the least pros- 
perous of the farmers. 


COMMUNISM IN RuRAL DistrRICTs 


It will be seen that the farmers do not 
owe their political influence to their being 
in a majority. One-fourth at least of the 
male agricultural “ patrons” must be too 
young to be on the register, so that in 1911 
there were about 2,000,000 electors among 
them: that is, about one-fifth of the total 
electorate. The majority of French agri- 
cultural laborers are young unmarried 
men or lads, who live on the farms and 
often sleep over the stables, so that the 
proportion of electors is probably smaller 
among them than among the “ patrons.” 
Nevertheless there must have been in 1911 
from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 agricultural 
laborers with votes, and they do not vote 
with their employers. It is in the rural 
districts and among the agricultural 
laborers that communism has had the most 
Not that the French agricultural 
laborer has acquired a passion for Marxist 


success. 
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theory or even a knowledge of it. Com- 
munism in France is for the most part a 
vague revolutionary sentiment or “ mysti- 
cism,” to use the term recently employed 
at Moscow by M. Frossard, the Secretary 
of the French Communist Party. The revo- 
lutionary spirit engendered by the war 
which led to the revolt of the French 
Army in 1917, and which would have 
forced France to make peace but for 
American intervention, was particularly 
strong among the agricultural laborers, 
and has remained so. 


A circumstance not generally known, 
which is at once a cause and an effect of 
the backwardness and conservatism of 
France, and of the farming class in par- 
ticular, is the very high ratio of illiteracy, 
especially among the agriculturists. In 
1911 there were 112 illiterates per thou- 
sand of the population over 20 years of 
age and 119 per thousand of the popu- 
lation over 5 and under 21. The higher 
proportion among the young people is par- 
ticularly unsatisfactory, for at previous 
censuses it was lower than in the popu- 
lation over 20; in 1901, for example, it 
was 134, against 194. It suggests that, 
although illiteracy had decreased in the 
ten years, the proportion of children at- 
tending school had fallen off in 1911, and 
illiteracy was therefore on the increase. 
In the active population in 1911 there 
were 110 illiterates per thousand—97 
among the men and 132 among the women 
—but among the agriculturists the propor- 
tions were 154 per thousand of the men 
and 207 per thousand of the women. The 
masters were even more illiterate than 
their servants, for among the agricultural 
“patrons” there were 166 illiterates in 
every thousand of the male sex and 213 in 
every thousand of the other. The reason 
is that in many parts of France the farmers 
refuse to send their children regularly to 
school, and put them to work in the fields 
at an early age. There is a compulsory 
school attendance law and also a law 
against child labor, but neither is enforced 
any better than the income tax—at any 
rate, in the case of the privileged peasants. 
Even in commerce the proportion of illit- 
erates was higher among the “ patrons” 
than the employes—much higher in the 
case of the male sex—and in industry it 
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was very little lower. Strange to say, 11 
per thousand of the men in the professions 
and 5 per thousand of the women were 
illiterate. One wonders what their func- 
tions were. The French proletariat might 
well say, with Robert Lowe: “We must 
educate our masters.” 


SENATE DOMINATED BY RURAL VOTERS 


There are two principal causes of the 
political influence of the peasants. The 
first is the predominant voice given by 
the French political system to the villages. 


French village musicians who play music for folk dances. 
at Guiberson, 


These quaint figures were photographed 


Binion. 


Keystone. 
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The rural districts are over-represented in 
the Chamber of Deputies and completely 
dominate the Senate, whose powers are 
equal to those of the Chamber of Deputies. 
I have fully described in “My Second 
Country ” the grotesque system on which 
the Senate is elected, and I can here give 
only one example of it. In 1911 there 
were in France 19,270 villages with not 
more than 500 inhabitants, and 15 towns 
(including Paris) with more than 100,000. 
The 5,138,621 inhabitants of these villages 
had 19,270 votes for the Senate; the 
5.772,295 inhabitants of the 15 
big towns had 336 votes. The 
peasants thus make the Senate 
in their own image. It has al- 
ways a “radical” majority — 
which is to say that it is intensely 
conservative, not to say reaction- 
ary, in all economic questions, 
but firmly republican and 
strongly anti-clerical. The peas- 
ants are republican because they 
are for the status quo, and anti- 
clerical because they are brought 


into close contact with the clergy. 

The other principal cause of 
peasant influence is the need of 
the conservative bourgeoisie for 


the support of the peasants. 
Roughly speaking, the industrial 
and agricultural wage earners 
are two-fifths of the electorate, 
so that they are just about equal 
in voting strength to the bour- 
geoise, and the farmers hold the 
balance. Of course, the bour- 
geoise includes many elements 
on the Left in economic ques- 
tions, and the very small shop- 
keepers are by interest and sen- 
timent very much identified with 
the proletariat. On the other 
hand, the small rentiers (bond- 
holders), often retired tradesmen- 
are one of the most obscurantist 
and conservative classes in 
France. The conservative bour- 
geoise is large enough always to 
control the country so long as it 
has the support of the farmers. 
Hence the exemption of the 
farmers from all serious taxa- 
tion and all the other privileges 
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oranted them. They are the favored chil- 
dren of the Republic because the great 
financial and industrial interests cannot do 
without them. 


When we have the detailed reports of 
the 1921 census, there is little doubt that 
they will show a great reduction in the 
number of persons engaged in agriculture. 
In all probability they are now a smaller 
proportion of the active population than 
the persons engaged in other industries. 
For the census figures already published 
show that nearly, if not quite, all the loss 
of population has fallen on the rural dis- 
tricts. Whereas the total population in the 
pre-war territory has decreased by more 
than 2,000,000, that of the towns with 
more than 30,000 inhabitants has in- 
creased. It is probable that the rural 
population is now not more than half the 
population of France. It was inevitable 
that the exodus from the country into the 
tewns, already very large before the war, 
should have been increased by the losses 
in the war. The gaps in the towns have 
been filled by immigrants from the rural 
districts, which are more depopulated than 
ever. Paul Mercier, “ reporter” of the 
Agricultural Committee of the Chamber 
of Deputies, has estimated the loss to the 
land since 1911 at about 1,500,000, which 
would make the number of persons en- 
gaged in agriculture about 7,000,000. The 
larger decrease is likely to be among the 
agricultural laborers, who would be the 
first to emigrate into the towns, but for 
some years past the sons and daughters of 
farmers have been leaving the country in 
increasing numbers partly on account of 
the hard conditions of labor imposed on 
them by their parents. 


LARGER Farm HOLpINGsS 


There is every reason to believe that the 
average size of the farmers’ holdings has 
increased. A large amount of agricultural 
land has come on the market in conse- 
quence of deaths in the war, and, as the 
farmers had made a lot of money during 
the war, and peasants always prefer land 
to other investment, it has been mostly 
bought up by other farmers. The pro- 
portion of farmers owning their own land 
is larger than ever, for many of the tenant 
farmers and métayers, having made money 
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during the war, have been able to buy 
their farms. Many, perhaps most, of what 
were for France the large estates have 
thus been broken up. There were, of 
course, no large estates in the sense in 
which that term is understood in England. 


The reduction in the number of farmers, 
the increase in the size of their holdings 
and the large amount of capital at their 
disposal may lead to a change in French 
agricultural methods, which is urgently 
needed. French agriculture is in a critical 
condition on account of the scarcity of 
labor—it had already begun to be scarce 
before the war—and can be saved only if 
its methods are revolutionized by the gen- 
eral introduction of labor-saving ma- 
chinery. I understand that it has been 
introduced to a great extent in the north 
and east of France, where the peasants, 
having been devastated—and compensated 
—are even better off than in the rest of 
the country. If this example be generally 
followed, agricultural production can be 
kept up to its prewar level and even 
increased with perhaps half the labor for- 
merly necessary. The waste of labor in- 
volved in the primitive prewar methods 
was immense. Production will not, how- 
ever, be raised to its full capacity until it 
is organized on a large scale, at any rate 
so far as the growing of cereals is con- 
cerned. That would be made possible by 
some form of co-operation, but it is doubt- 
ful whether the French farmer will agree 
to any form of co-operation unless and 
until necessity obliges him. Co-operation 
has, however, been successfully adopted in 
dairy farming for many years in certain 
parts of France. The co-operative. dairies 
of the Charente have captured the greater 
part of the Parisian butter market from 
Normandy and Brittany, although the Nor- 
man pastures are the richest in France. 
The reason, of course, is that the quality of 
butter made in the big co-operative dairies 
is kept up to a regular standard and can 
be depended on. 


A change in agricultural methods. 
should it come about, would modify the 
economic conditions in France and have 
important political consequences. For it 
would make the farmers a smaller and the 
industrial proletariat a larger factor in the 
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A glimpse of French peasant life. 


electorate. Indeed, it is probable that this 
shifting of the balance has already begun. 


PEASANTS FOR PEACE 


The political influence of the peasants 
is good in one important respect—on the 


whole it makes for peace. Chauvinism in 
France has always been an urban rather 
than a rural tendency, and its centre is in 
Paris. It is the impulsive, frivolous and 
emotional Parisian population that is 
mainly responsible for the bellicose ad- 
ventures of France since the Revolution. 
And, until the last decade of the nineteenth 
century, the Parisian democracy—the 
parties of the Left—were more militarist 
than the conservatives. The peasants, on 
the other hand, are and always have been 
pacific. If they elected Louis Napoléon 
Bonaparte President of the Second Re- 
public, and then Emperor, it was because 
he declared himself a friend of internal 
and external peace, and the peasants were 


Keystone. 


tired of recurrent revolutions. 
The plebiscite of November. 
1852, which restored the empire. 
was preceded by Louis Napolé- 
on’s declaration at Bordeaux: 
“L’empire, c’est la paix” (“The 
empire is peace’). Perhaps, if 
Napoléon III. had followed his 
own inclinations, this promise 
would have been fulfilled, but 
the exigencies of the Napoleonic 
legend and an ambitious wife 
drove him into an aggressive 
policy that proved his ruin. After 
the disaster the peasants imposed 
peace on Paris. Gambetta and 
the parties of the Left wished to 
continue the war. In 1871 the 
peasants would probably have 
preferred the restoration of the 
monarchy to a republic, but they 
preferred anything to more Na- 
poleonic adventures, and, when 
they found that the Republic kept 
the peace and left them alone, 
they rallied to it. Had the peas- 
ants been consulted, France 
would not have gone to war in 
1914, and at any time from the 
beginning of 1915 they would 
have voted for peace, if not at 
any price, at any rate without 
Alsace-Lorraine, had they been called 
upon to vote on the matter with a secret 
ballot. At present, I am convinced, the 
French peasants would not tolerate mobili- 
zation for any reason whatever, although 
they might support military operations 
against Germany, which would not involve 
mobilization, because they have been told 
by their press that the French Army has 
only to cross the Rhine to pick up money. 

here are many people in France more 
anxious to dismember Germany than to 
get money for reparations, but the peasants 
are not among them, 

On the other hand, peasant influence in 
French politics has some very bad results. 
The Senate, which represents the peasants, 
has been and is the great obstacle to social 
and economic changes, and is mainly re- 
sponsible for the barren record of the 
Third Republic in that respect. France is 
in consequence one of the most backward 
countries in Europe in social and eco- 
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nomic matters, and the combined opposi- 
tion of the peasants and the conservative 
bourgeoisie to even the most moderate 
social reforms may some day lead to revo- 
lution, as did the obscurantism and con- 
servatism of the old noblesse in the 
eighteenth century. 


CAUSE OF FINANCIAL CHAOS 


Perhaps the worst result of peasant in- 
fluence in politics has been its effect on 
the national finances. For the chaotic 
state of French national finance, which is 
not the result of the war but dates from 
long before it, the refusal of the peasants 
and wealthy classes to pay anything like 
their just share of taxation is mainly re- 
sponsible. Together they have succeeded 
in shifting nearly the whole burden ot 
taxation on to the less wealthy classes of 
the urban population in the form of in- 
direct taxes. The burden of indirect taxes 
has become so intolerable that it is im- 
possible to increase them further, and their 
yield is diminished because they are re- 
ducing consumption and thus drying up 
their own sources of revenue. Joseph 


Caillaux proposed several years before the 
war an income tax on a thoroughly scien: 
tific system, which, had it been adopted, 
would have given France a sound system 


of national finance. But it was held up 
for years by the Senate. and when at last 


an income tax was imposed only in 1916, 
M. Caillaux’s scheme was so emasculated 
that the tax is almost unproductive. The 
peasants were at first entirely exempted 
from the income tax, as they were ex- 
empted from the excess profits duty levied 
during the war, and, although they now 
pay income tax nominally, “their assess- 
ments are so ridiculously low that the tax 
is a farce. Since the peasants produce 
nearly all that they consume, they pay 
very little indirect taxation and are thus 
pretty nearly exempt from taxation alto- 
gether. 


So long as two-fifths-of the population, 
engaged in the largest and most profitable 
industry in France, can thus escape from 
bearing their share of the financial bur- 
dens of the nation, it is impossible for 
French national finances to be put on a 
sound basis. The national expenditure will 
continue to exceed the revenue, as it did 
for years before the war, with the result 
that France in 1914 had the largest na- 
tional debt in the world. twice as_large as 
that of Great Britain and about five times 
as much as the German pre-war national 
debt. Unless and until such a shifting of 
the balance as has been mentioned occurs 
and the political power of the peasants is 
diminished, there seems little prospect of 
arriving at sound methods of national 
finance. 





FRENCH STEEL AND RUHR COAL 


By J. LEVAINVILLE 


Economic forces bringing about end of Ruhr conflict— 
France and Germany mutually dependent—The real solu- 
tion an agreement for the exchange of basic raw materials 


RENCH steel and Ruhr coal. The 
Kk whole crux of the reparation prob- 

lem, which is still keeping Europe 
in turmoil, lies there. 

Of the steel-producing countries of the 
world the United States today is the only 
one whose reserves of coal and iron ore 
can support intensive production. With 
a few exceptions, the steel produced in 
the United States is manufactured with 
domestic ore and coal. 

This is not the case in Europe. Though 
England is admirably provided with coal, 
its reserves of iron ore are estimated at 
455,000,000 tons. The situation in Ger- 
many is about the same. The President of 
the German Iron and Steel Industrialists, 
addressing the general meeting of the 
organization on Dec. 8, 1917, declared 
that the spathic deposits of Siegen ore 
(100,000,000 tons) would be exhausted in 
forty-two years; the hematite deposits of 
the Lahn in sixty-six years, those of the 
Dill in thirty-two years. He demonstrated 
that in order to safeguard “the existence of 
German industry,” it was absolutely neces- 
sary to conserve the reserves of the Moselle, 
and, furthermore, to annex the reserves in 
the iron fields of Nancy, Briey, Crusne 
and in French Lorraine. 

On the other hand, as a result of the 
war—a war she did not seek—France be- 
came the richest of the European powers 
in the matter of iron ore. In the whole 
world, in fact, she is surpassed only by 
Brazil and the United States, her reserves 
amounting to 7,000,000,000 tons. Unfor- 
tunately, her wealth in coal does not corre- 
spond to her resources in iron ore. This 
difference in the distribution of the raw 
materials requisite to metallurgical opera- 
tions governs the destinies of the two neigh- 


boring peoples. In 1914 Germany’s lack 
of ore impelled her to invade French Lor- 
raine, and France took possession of the 
Ruhr in order to get the coal and coke 
which were due her by virtue of the Treaty 
of Versailles. 

In 1913 the production of coal and 
lignite in France amounted to 40,000,000 
tons; her consumption was 62,000,000 
tons, the excess of imports over exports 
thus being 22,000,000 tons. In the shape 
of either coke or coal, the steel industry 
absorbed 12,500,000 tons of coal, or about 
one-fifth of the total. 

Since the war the situation has been 
even more serious. If cne were to indi- 
cate by shading on a map of England 
the extent of the invaded French fields—- 
fields, that is to say, put out of produc- 
tion—the shaded portion would cover the 
Midland and Cleveland fields and more 
than half of the Durham mines. In Amer- 
ica the shaded part would cover the coal 
producing regions of Pennsylvania, Ohio 
Maryland (the Pocahontas district ex- 
cepted), Carolina and Georgia. The val- 
ley of the Sarre awarded to France for 
at least fifteen years by the Treaty of 
Versailles, did, it is true, compensate for 
the destruction of the mines of the De- 
partments of the Nord and Pas-de-Calais. 
The Sarre alone contains as much as all the 
French fields taken together, that is, 125.- 
000,000,000 tons, but this coal is ill-suited 
for the manufacture of coke for smelting 
purposes. The steel industry of Lorraine 
is still dependent upon the Ruhr, just 
as it was in pre-war days. In 1913 the 
plants of Meurthe-et-Moselle consumed 
3,000,000 tons of coke per year, 1,290,000 
coming from Pas-de-Calais, the rest from 
the Ruhr and none from the Sarre. In 








ihe part of Lorraine which has been sep- 
arated from Germany, out of 4,500,000 
ions consumed by the factories of the 
Thionville district, three-quarters came 
from the Ruhr and only one-quarter from 
the Sarre. 

FRENCH DEPEND ON GERMAN COAL 

The exploitation of the mines of the 
Sarre basin then does not solve the prob- 
lem of fuel for the French blast furnaces. 
‘lo be exact, the deficit before the war 
was 20,000,000 tons of ordinary coal and 
1.000.000 of coke: but when our French 
collieries shall have been restored to nor- 
mal conditions the shortage will be 14,- 
000,000 tons of coal and 10,000,000 tons 
of coke. In order to obtain the coke in- 
dispensable for our metal industry, our 
experts at the peace conference demanded 
an equity in the Ruhr coal mines. Their 
request was refused, for its fulfillment 
would have been too rude a blow to Eng- 
lish and German interests. The solution 
reached was to grant France 600,000 tons 

Ruhr coke per month on reparations 
account. 

It is true that the French iron masters 
could have procured the coke that Ger- 
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many balks at delivering of her own free 
will by dealing directly with the pro- 
ducer. The factories in the East of 
France were injured by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles in two ways: the regularity of their 
supply of coal was affected and the ton- 
nage due them was reduced both by Ger- 
many’s ill-will and by the excessive mod- 
eration of the Reparation Commission. It 
is a well-known fact that successive com- 
promises have reduced the deliveries of 
coke to 350,000 tons per month. Finally, 
the factories of Lorraine have suffered be- 
cause of the price at which fuel was deliv- 
ered by Germany on her reparation ac- 
count. Our manufacturers in 1920 paid 
280 francs per ton for coal which sold for 
84 francs in England and 72 francs in 
Germany. As a result, a ton of steel rails 
cost 1,100 francs, as against 120 francs 
in 1913. A kilogram of rails cost more 
than a kilogram of bread. 


Meanwhile, thanks to better organized 
buying and reductions in the cost of trans- 
portation, after the terrible year of 1921° 
and the first six months of 1922, which 
were nearly as bad, the French steel in- 
dustry began to emerge from the crisis 
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and increase its production in the east and 
in the centre. Numerous blast furnaces 
were put back into operation. At the be- 
ginning of 1923 seventy-four were at 
work in the Department of Meurthe-et- 
Moselle, as against forty-five in 1922. In 
Moselle forty were working, as against 
eighteen in April, 1921, the lowest ebb in 
the crisis. It was hoped to start others at 
Point-a-Mousson, at Auboué, and at Joeuf. 
Several firms counted on equaling the pro- 
duction of 1913. 


EFFECT OF RUHR OCCUPATION 


The occupation of the Ruhr by the 
French troops caught the French steel in- 
dustry totally unprepared. Owing to 
irregularities in transportation, as well as 
in reparation deliveries, the stocks on 
hand at the factories were decidedly short. 
In Meurthe-et-Moselle the blast furnaces 
supplied chiefly by our collieries of the 
North suffered less, but those of Moselle, 
which were dependent upon the Ruhr, 
speedily exhausted their reserves. Only 
the Messrs. de Wendel, owners of blast 
furnaces at Hayange and of coal mines in 
the Sarre, had been able to accumulate 
reserves sufficient for two weeks. 


Immediately upon the arrival of the 
French advance guard at Essen the trains 
of coal, which had been rather scarce for 
a fortnight, absolutely ceased running. A 
train of thirty cars was stopped at Ehrang, 
near Tréves, by German railroad men. 
The de Wendels vainly demanded the dis- 
patch of coal from their mines at Hamm, 
which were outside the territory occupied 
in the Ruhr. The number of blast fur- 
naces operating in the Department of the 
Moselle fell at the end of January from 
forty to twenty. Of the 114 furnaces 
going at full blast in all France before 
the occupation seventy-four kept going 
with difficulty. In the Luxemburg plants, 
in which, since the war, French capital has 
brought out the German interests, the same 
decline was to be observed, twenty-one 
furnaces operating out of a total of forty- 
three. 


Meanwhile the delivery of coal from the 
Ruhr was definitely stopped, and to pre- 
vent the shutting down of their plants the 
French iron masters had to procure the 
necessary fuel elsewhere. 


THE CURRENT HISTORY 


MAGAZINE 


Since the signing of the peace intense 
application has restored the damage in- 
flicted upon thé French coal mines. In 
1923, however, the production will hardly 
exceed 30,000,000 tons, as compared with 
40,000,000 tons in 1913. In like manner. 
in the Departments of the Nord and Pas de 
Calais, the production of coke will be 
1,000,000 tons, as against 4,000,000 tons 
before the war. The local industries alone 
consume a considerably greater tonnage. 
A single enterprise like that of Mont Saint- 
Martin needs 500,000 tons annually. In 
order to meet their needs, the steel works 
of Longwy, Providence and Senelle-Mau- 
beuge had in pre-war days established coke 
plants at Auby, near Douai. The equip- 
ment, which was deliberately ruined during 
the war, has been restored so that these 
plants if provided with pure steel coke- 
producing apparatus ‘could produce 240.- 
000 tons of coke per year. In _ the 
Sarre, too, in just the same manner. 
the production is for the most part. 
reserved for the needs of the local 
industry. Scarcely 100,000 tons find 
their way into Lorraine. Finally, the situa- 
tion was complicated by a strike of the 
miners for higher wages. The strike proved 
abortive in the North and the Pas de Calais, 
but lasted for two weeks in the Sarre. A 
considerable effort was made by the plants 
on the seacoast, where the cokeries could 
work with high-grade English coal. Fir- 
miny, at Dunkirk, the Société Normande 
de Meétallurgie at Caen, and the forges of 
Basse-Indre near Nantes increased the num- 
ber of their furnaces, and yet the results 
obtained did not satisfy the needs of the 
blast furnaces; iron masters had to turn to 
other lands. 


The supplies available in Holland were 
limited by the scantiness of production and 
the needs of the plants at Gravesend. Coal 
shipped from Czechoslovakia was stopped 
en route through Germany; the shipments 
were diverted by Italy. The cost of trans- 
portation rose from 45 francs to 200 francs 
per ton and soon became prohibitive. The 
Belgian iron masters, already short of coal. 
refused to let coke leave their country, even 
if France provided foreign coal for their 
furnaces. Later an agreement was reache« 
which guaranteed the delivery of 30,000 
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tons of coke to France in exchange fer a 
double amount of iron. 

These deliveries only partially met 
the need and France had to have re- 
course to England. Because of the ex- 
cessive demand, prices rapidly soared. On 
Jan. 15, Cardiff coke cost 37s. 6d. deliv- 
ered at Dunkirk; on Feb. 15, 47s. 6d.; on 

larch 15, 75s. and on April 15, SOs. 
French purchasers paid any price for 
prompt delivery, even of very small 
quantities. 

At this critical moment France turned 
to America, which had already come to 
her rescue at the time of a similar crisis 
in 1919 and 1920. Big orders for Ameri- 
can coal were placed, chiefly in Pennsyl- 
vania. Delay in transportation was no 
greater than was the case with British coal 
and the prices were 25 francs per ton 
lower. The only disadvantage was in the 
length of the voyage by sea, which injured 
the quality of the coke and increased the 
amount of breakage and dust. The be- 
ginning of April, 1923, saw 20,000 tons 
of American coke landed at Antwerp and 
Dunkirk for the use of the French 
furnaces. 


Economic BLOCKADE IMPERATIVE 


The end of March saw the lowest ebb 
in the coal crisis. From that time on the 
French policy in the Ruhr began to bring 
results. 

The French Government hoped that the 


occupation of the Ruhr would force the 


German coal barons to execute the agree- 
ments made with the Allies. But the un- 
yielding attitude of the German Govern- 
ment made the economic blockade an ab- 
solute necessity. It is averred that the 
Ruhr mines, at the beginning of the occu- 
pation, and that, too, without the slightest 
opposition on our part, shipped a very 
large part of their output into the interior 
of Germany; between one and two million 
tons. During this time less than a 
hundred thousand tons were sent to 
France. This paradoxical situation had 
to end. From the first of February 
the Ruhr was surrounded by a cordon. 
The occupied area amounted to 2,800 
square kilometers, producing 90,000,000 
tons of coal; the unoccupied area of 
not more than 500 square kilometers 
produced 8,000,000 tons. The num- 
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ber of furnaces in the occupied region 
is 4,200, as against 300 in the non- 
occupied part. With very few excep- 
tions not a_ kilogram of coal now 
finds its way into Germany. Of course, 
the contracts with neighboring countries— 
Holland, Switzerland and Italy—were re- 
spected, the only condition being that ex- 
port taxes be paid to France. The West- 
phalian plants could get fuel from within 
the blockaded territory, provided they 
paid to the French Treasury the tax on 
coal as established by the German Gov- 
ernment. 

The German Government replied to the 
blockade by organizing the railroad war. 
The railroad men, supported at the cost of 
the Reich, went on strike, put obstructions 
on the tracks, causing accidents, in some 
of which loss of life occurred. In the same 
way the Rhine-Herne Canal, which con- 


‘veys a very great tonnage to the Rhine, was 


blocked by the sinking of two canal boats. 


Belgium and France had recourse to ex- 
perts. French and Belgian railroad men,’ 
under leadership of their engineers, were 
sent into the Ruhr. Their coolness, their 
ability and their skill won the admiration 
of the Germans themselves. By the end of 
March 280 trains were running, and 1,600 
German railroad men, in spite of threats 
from Berlin, took up their jobs again on 
guarantee of protection by the Allies. The 
Rhine-Herne Canal was reopened during 
the early part of April, and the requisi- 
tion of canal boats and tugboats made it 
possible to regulate navigation on the 


Rhine. 


During the strike and before the French 
organization began to produce results, the 
exploitation of the mines continued. The 
miners did not stop work as did the rail- 
road men. They had no desire to do so. 
Out of 545,000 miners in the Ruhr 82,000 
are foreigners. These are chiefly Poles 
(52.700), Czechoslovaks (6,300), Aus- 
trians (7.200), Yugoslavs (3,800) and 
miners from the Sarre (2,600). This im- 
posing minority, constituting more than 15 
per cent. of the total, has no intention of 
returning home. Furthermore, the miners 
of the Ruhr are of too diverse political 
tendencies ever to unite. According to the 
last elections to the workmen’s councils 
of the Ruhr, 38 per cent. are Socialists, 28 
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per cent. Communists, 21 per cent. Chris- 
tian syndicalists, and the rest are distrib- 
uted among anarchists, liberals and “yel- 
lows.” Then, too, the depreciation of the 
mark has greatly increased the cost of liv- 
ing. In December, 1922, a family of four 
persons could live on 42,000 marks a 
month; at the end of January, 1923, such 
a family needed 148,000 marks. The 
increase in wages was far from keeping 
pace with this depreciation. These are the 
reasons why the German proletariat desires 
to work; they are no more hostile to France 
than they are to their employers. At the 
end of March the stocks on hand at the 
pit-heads were estimated at 2,000,000 tons 
of coal and 560,000 tons of coke. 


EXPLOITATION BEGINS 


It was then that the shipment of these 
stocks was undertaken. 


Wrecked Collieries, which is charged with 
the task of receiving German coke, made 
an arrangement with the French consumers 
to recruit in Lorraine, as also in Germany, 
a personnel and equipment for loading the 
cars. A dozen collecting yards were estab- 


lished. In spite of a few attempts at ob- 
struction, the work went on quite normally. 
The German miners in the privately owned 
mines made no objection to the moving of 
coke by private enterprise, provided the 
French soldier was not in evidence, and the 
industrial magnates had too great interest 
in keeping their furnaces burning to un- 
earth reasons for stopping. Only several 
of the State-owned mines were tied up by 
strikes. 

From the end of March on, France re- 
ceived 3,000 tons of coke per day. She re- 
ceived 7,000 tons on April 15, and she was 
to have received 10,000 tons by the end of 
May. This is, to be. sure, a figure far 
below the 15,000 tons a day guaranteed her 
by the “Conventions,” but when we take 
into account that up to March 15 she was 
receiving nothing, we may be proud of the 
results obtained. 

The sudden stop in the exportation of 
coke was the most immediate and the most 
evident result of the occupation of the 
Ruhr, as far as French steel manufacturers 
were concerned. But the entrance of troops 
into Essen was bound equally to cause a 
cessation of the exportation of French ore 
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into Germany. This was sure to weigh 
heavily on the net costs of our steel manu- 
facture. 

Throughout the whole Lorraine field ex- 
ploitation is complicated by technical acci- 
dents, by water in the mines and the scarc- 
ity of labor. In order to reduce costs the 
ore must be mined in large quantities. 
Since the blast furnaces established in the 
field cannot consume all the product, the 
mine must export the remainder. The Lor- 
raine steel manufacturer is therefore both 
an exploiter of his mine and a dealer in 
ore. Though the problem is especially dis- 
tressing in Lorraine, it is equally disturbing 
for the whole country. France, Germany. 
Tunis, and the part of Lorraine that has 
since been separated from Germany, pro- 
duced in pre-war times 45,000,000 tons of 
iron ore. They consumed on the spot or 
in the Sarre about 30,000,000 tons.  Fif- 
teen million tons then had to be disposed 
of abroad. 

Now France’s principal customer, her 
natural customer, is Germany. In 1915 
France sent across the Rhine more than 
4,500,000 tons. After the war the con- 
quered Germans, out of spite, refused to 
renew their old relations with their con- 
queror. Necessity is, however, the first 
great law. Contracts with Germany for 
high-grade ore have been resumed from 
1921 on, and in 1922 contracts for large 
quantities of Lorraine ore were signed. 
Out of a total consumption of 18,000,000 
tons in 1921 Germany imported 10,000.- 
000 tons, of which 2,000,000 tons came 
from France. The year before she took 
1,300,000 tons. The difference consists of 
Lorraine ore. 

The arrival of the French in the Ruhr 
put a complete stop to all this commerce 
On the fifteenth of January all the German 
firms sent an identical telegram to the 
French firms stipulating that in conse- 
quence of the “illegal” entry of the Frenc!: 
into the Ruhr every delivery of Frencl: 
ore would be refused. Boats en roui° 
were stopped by wireless and diverted, a! 
the risk and peril of the seller, to Scot- 
land or Wales. 

However, the use in German plants o! 
Spanish and Moroccan cres increased con- 
siderably. Large quantities of high-per- 
centage ores came from the region of Me- 
lilla. But it was chiefly to Sweden that 
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luyers turned. The Rhenish-Westphalian 
plants made contracts with the Swedish 
nines for deliveries of ore up to 1932. 

On the other hand, in consequence of 
ihe fluctuation of the mark in the last 
few months, the Germans have become 
much interested in the ores of Siegerland, 
the Lahn and the Dill. The product sells 
quickly and the mines, generally speaking. 
have no ore available. The sale, too, of 
last furnace scoria has increased and 
there is considerable prospecting activity 
in the Muenster field in the vicinity of 
(Amberg. and in the Swabian Jura. These 
are half-way measures which we have no 
reason to fear. When the storm is over 
Germany will again become France’s cus- 
tomer for ore, just as France will remain 
her customer for coal. Germanys need 
for our ore is imperative; for our African 
ores for her hematite furnaces: for the 
ores from Normandy and Brittany for her 
foundries, and for Lorraine ore as well 

Normandy and Brittany ores for her 
Thomas furnaces. 

It is quite certain that France’s action 
in depriving Germany of fuel through the 


occupation of the Ruhr would have jeop- 


ardized Germany’s industry if coal from 
England, Upper Silesia and Czechoslovakia 
had not been delivered to her. The case 
is the same for her steel manufactures. 
Germany would have surrendered sooner 
if its steel plants had not been supplied by 
ores obtained from Polish Upper Silesia, 
England, and in particular Czechoslovakia. 
France kept the Germans from obtaining 
nine-tenths of their ore supplies, and yet 
they still resisted and maintained that in 
Bohemia they could find adequate relief 
and could resist for a long time. This was 
an exaggeration, as Germany’s abandon- 
ment of passive resistance proved. 

The coal basin of the Ruhr, the coal re- 
serves of which are estimated at 416,000,- 
000,000 tons, as compared with 17,000,- 
(00,000 tons in the whole of France, is as 
important as the English Midland and 
Neweastle fields taken together, and in 
point of view of production comes second 
only to Pennsylvania. The pledge that the 
Allies hold and upon which they exert con- 
straint represents more than 50 per cent. 
of the debtor’s wealth. The Ruhr is eco- 
nomically speaking, the heart of the Reich. 


STALEMATE REACHED 


The economic struggle centring in the 
Ruhr has reached a phase that recalls the 
war in the trenches. Germany has aban- 
doned passive resistance, but the repara- 
tions deadlock continues. The problem es- 
sentially still remains unsolved. 

Many solutions have been proposed. 
Without having recourse to the program 
of the English Labor Party, which advo- 
cates internationalization of Westphalia as 
being the measure most likely to guarantee 
Europe a long period of peace, it seems 
reasonable to believe that the economic 
point of view can provide a basis for a 
treaty which would be all the better guar- 
anteed because it would be advantageous 
to both parties. , 

Germany lacks ore, but has a super- 
abundance of coal. France is poor in coal, 
but possesses very considerable reserves 
of ore. Let us exchange. Germany shows 
a surplus of chemical products of which * 
France has great need, while France’s 
colonies possess very rich deposits of 
phosphates which are indispensable to 
agriculture across the Rhine. Again, let 
us make an exchange to settle the burning 
question of reparations—it seems not im- 
possible to arrange it through an interna- 
tional loan guaranteed by “the resources 
of the empire, the basic industries, the 
agricultural developments and the rail- 
roads. It should be remembered that the 
wealth of Germany prior to the war was 
estimated at four hundred billions of gold 
marks. 

In spite of some threatening signs, all 
these tendencies, which may become the 
basis of a future peace, have lately begun 
to take form. In the course of this article 
we have called attention to the fact that, 
apart from a few officials and forced 
demonstrations, advocates of a_ general 
strike are rare. The laborer has no desire 
to stop work and the big employers do 
not wish to shut down their plants. In 
spite of the attitude of the German Gov- 
ernment, there are forces secretly at work 
in the country in favor of an agreement, 
and these forces, which rest on economic 
grounds, are bound to bring about a con- 
clusive peace. 
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Recovery from the effects of the war by common sense methods—Ca- 
pable leadership of Georges Theunys, the Prime Minister, who began his 
career as an engineer—Important part of the Socialists in reconstruction 


ELGIUM’S methods of political or- 
ganization for reconstruction pur- 
poses have been in striking contrast 

tc those of neighboring countries. She has 
held no “ khaki” elections; she has staged 
no political variety shows; she has swung 
neither to the extreme Right nor to the ex- 
treme Left; neither Nationalist nor Com- 
munist has won a seat in her Parliament. 
She has gone about the work of reconstruc- 
tion with such a measure of common sense 
as is worthy of emulation. 

For thirty years before the war Belgium 
had been continuously under the domina- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Party. In 1914 
that party had a clear majority in the 
lower house, while the Liberals and Social- 
ists divided the minority. With the outbreak 
of war.in 1914 Ministers of State and the 
leaders of the opposition parties were 
called to participate in the Government 
during the crisis and formed a sort of ex- 


tra-legal Privy Council. When the country 


was returned to the Belgians in 1918, the 
three parties agreed to join in a Coalition 
Government which was known as_ the 
Sacred National Union. The Ministry was 
composed of five Catholics, three Liberals 
and three Socialists. For the first time 
since 1884, the Catholics were not in com- 
plete control. 

The Socialists did not enter what was es- 
sentially a bourgeois Ministry without tak- 
ing due precautions against reaction. They 
named and secured acceptance of the con- 
ditions of their co-operation. These con- 
ditions were, (1) universal suffrage with 
one man one vote to replace the old system 
of limited suffrage and plural voting; (2) 
freedom of union for all employes, pub- 
lic as well as private; (3) the punishment 
of those who had trafficked with the 


enemy. This program was carried through 
in good faith and the result was a large in- 
crease in the Socialist membership in the 
Parliament. The new figures were Catho- 
lics, 72: Liberals, 39; Socialists, 70. 
This new alignment gave the Socialists 
the balance of power and kept the Govern- 
ment Liberal without giving them a free 
rein to experiment too freely in the appli- 
cation of the Socialist theory. Certain re- 
forms were effected. The law against pick- 
eting was abolished and the freedom to 
strike recognized. Graduated income and 
inheritance taxes were instituted for the 
first time in Belgium. The eight-hour day 
became the standard. Old-age pensions 
were granted. 
- Thus it was that before the election of 
November, 1921, the Socialists had placed 
their minimum program on the statute 
books and could turn to their supporters 
with a record of very considerable suc- 
cess. This success, while it had not re- 
sulted in any action which could be char- 
acterized as radical, had completely cut 
the. ground from under any attempt to 
instill communistic ideas into the workers 
and had given a large measure of stability 
to the industrial situation. On the other 
hand it had involved an appreciable ex- 
tension of the budget at a time when the 
necessity for economy was becoming in- 
creasingly apparent. The Socialists lost 
two seats at the elections and their astute 
leaders realized that it was a good time to 
rest on their oars and not encourage re- 
action by further demands. They _there- 
fore withdrew from the Government and 
the Socialist party became the opposition. 
This opposition is.little more than nomi- 
nal. The Socialists, by joining with the 
more radical elements—roughly half—of 
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the Catholic Party, could overthrow the 
Theunis Ministry if they so desired. But 
they do not so desire. The spirit of co- 
operation continues and the three parties 
ure all working along much the same lines 
and for the same end—the re-establish- 
ment of Belgium. Nothing more striking- 
ly emphasizes this than the fact that the 
lower house unanimously elected as its 
President M. Brunet, a Socialist. 


JELGIAN COMMON SENSE 


The one great outstanding problem is 
that of finance. Belgium’s tremendous 
losses during the war have been only part- 
ly balanced by the favorable factors, her 
industrial soundness, her very low rate of 
taxation before the war and her priority 
in the matter of German reparations. If 
Germany fails to pay, the outlook is black 
indeed. It will take many years of pa- 
tient indulgence on the part of her cred- 
iiors before she can again balance her ac- 
counts. But Belgium is ready to do her 
part. She wants the German reparations: 
she is desperately in need of them. Never- 


An example of the work involved before Belgium could fully resume her industrial life. 
out the railway tunnels 


workmen are clearing 
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theless she understands clearly the reali- 
ties of the situation and is quite ready to 
do her share in helping her erstwhile 
enemy to get on her feet once more. 
There is no desire for vengeance and no 
talk of the necessity for punishment in 
Belgium. There is an unemotional, com- 
mon sense estimation of the facts which is 
very refreshing. * 

In striking contrast with the surrounding 
countries, with Great Britain and Holland 
with large numbers of workers unem- 
ployed, with Germany and her economic 
chaos, with France and her troubled in- 
dustrial waters, is Belgium working as 
hard as she can. The number of her un- 
employed is down to the few thousands 
which is normal for her. The people are 
not thinking of strikes, not playing at po- 
litical solutions of economic problems, but 
simply working them out. 

Not that Belgium did not feel the slump 
of 1921. It hit her hard right in the midst 


of her work of reconstruction. Fortunately, 
she had made her way through the fever- 
ish prosperity of the after-war years under 
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a governmental combination which re- 
frained from adopting the drunken-sailor 
attitude toward easy money. So Belgium 
stood up under the blow much better than 
some of her contemporaries. She seems 


to be quite firmly convinced that hard . 


work is the real solution of the problem. 

Though the widespread application of 
tlfe eight-hour day in all industries has 
kept the figures down, Belgium today is 
pressing close upon her pre-war produc- 
tion. In some industries the production is 
actually greater than before the war. In 
others some of the machinery is idle be- 
cause of tack of men, not strikes or walk- 
outs or lockouts or any other variety of 
industrial malady. 

Not only has Belgium produced: she has 
sought her old markets and in large meas- 
ure recovered them. The Central Euro- 
pean market is ruined. The United States 
offers little encouragement because of her 
own overproduction and the tariff wall 
she has erected. The Far Eastern markets 
are slow, but Belgium has regained her 
position there and is moving products in 
that direction. South America, however, 
has proved the most fertile field. This was 
one of Belgium’s big markets before the 
war, and she is sending almost as much to 
Latin America today as in 1914. Strangely 
enough, England, Belgium’s direct com- 
petitor, offers her something of a market. 
This is due to the antics of the exchange 
market. When an English pound will buy 
only fifty Belgian francs, Belgium is prac- 
tically excluded from the English market. 
When a pound will buy sixty francs, how- 
ever, the Belgians can sell their coal and 
even their machinery under the very noses 
of the English producers. 


Hicu Cost or Livinc 


Belgium produces only about one-fifth 
of the grain which she must have to feed 
her people. The other four-fifths she must 
buy in the world’s markets, where a low 
exchange rate means a bigger food bill. 
Living expenses are already quite high 
enough for the Belgians, who before the 
war lived more cheaply than any other 
people in Europe. The cost index hovers 
about 375 as compared with 1914, and, 
while this is somewhat below the high 
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point, it shows no tendency whatever to 
descend. The Belgian manufacturers can- 
not, therefore, for long reap benefits that 
a falling franc gives them without paying 
an increased wage to enable their work- 
men to meet the cost of living as it mounts 
higher and higher. 

The economic soundness of Belgium ha: 
enabled the Government to balance its or- 
dinary budget without difficulty. In fact. 
the revenue of the State has been about 
250,000,000 francs greater than the esti- 
mates made by the Treasury at the begin- 
ning of the year. Except for her war 
losses, Belgium would be in excellent 
financial condition today. At the same 
time she has handled the war-loss problem 
commendably. There has been no tendency 
to make it a political issue. It has been 
kept on a business basis, and the results 
show that this is the sound method. With 
German reparations, Belgium could soon 
right her finances. Without them, she will 
take more time. 

This brings us to the question of the 
American debts. Belgium, with the othe 
allied countries, sees a great deal of logic 
in the argument that America was at war 
with Germany for several months before 
she had an appreciable army in the field. 
During these months the Allies covered 
her front and allowed her to make he: 
preparations without interruption and al- 
most at her leisure. American money was 
necessary for this, but so were allied men. 
While America was paying in dollars the 
Allies were paying in human life and suf- 
fering. The Belgians would therefore be 
quite reconciled to the cancellation of 
America’s claims. But they are good busi- 
ness men and quite ready to see America’s 
point of view also. If America does not 
see her way to cancellation, Belgium wii! 
pay all the same. 

What of the military situation? Why 
should Belgium spend seven or eight times 
as much on her army in 1920 as she did in 
1914? If the American debts were can- 
celed, would not Belgium simply spend 
more money on her army? It is more 
than probable that the man who raises 
this question, if he had gone through what 
Belgium has gone through because he ha‘ 
put his faith in an air rifle. would take 
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advantage of the first opportunity to get 
a real gun. But the questions are asked 
and must be answered. Belgium is ready 
to answer. She has been the crossroads 
and the battleground between Germany, 
France, England, Spain and Holland since 
long before America was ever dreamed of. 
She had built some hopes on an interna- 
tional guarantee of neutrality, but she 
learned in the early days of August, 1914, 
just how much that was worth, and she 
respectfully requested to be allowed to 
shift for herself hereafter. That means an 
army. 

Then there is the insinuation of French 
militaristic influence in Belgium. An 
analytical chemist would report the quan- 
lity as “a trace.” Belgium has an army 
hecause she fears French militarism, not 
jecause she is guided by it. Belgium 
covers the left flank of the French Army. 
If Belgium does not make the proper 
preparations, the French militarists will. 
Belgium has time and again had foreign 
troops posted within her territory to pro- 


tect not her own but foreign frontiers. 
However, she prefers her own troops 
During the four years of the war, Bel- 
gium had no opportunity to train her an- 
nual military classes. Since she recovered 
her territory, she has been calling up two 
classes a year-instead of one, so that all 
her men may receive the usual instruction. 
This year will see the end of this additional 
task and will see Belgium’s army reduced 
from 113,000 to its normal 65,000. Even 
before that happens, it is interesting to 
note that the 608,000,000 francs spent on 
the army in 1920 dropped to 525,000,000 
in 1921 and to 484,000,000 in 1922. It 
is also of interest that the corresponding 
figures for educational subsidies were 


155,000,000, 262,000,000 and 278,000,000. 
ENGINEER AS PRIME MINISTER 


The man who has guided Belgian des- 
tinies in the work of reconstruction de- 
serves more than passing notice. After a 
few years of experimenting with coalition 
Ministries under Premiers chosen from the 
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old party leaders, Belgium decided to try 
a change. The problem before her was 
one of finance ard reorganization, and its 
magnitude seemed to put it beyond the 
reach of politicians. It was a problem 
for men of affairs—men of large affairs. 
So she called to the head of her Govern- 
ment en engineer, a man who had served 
her well during the trying years of the 
war, a man who would not "fail her in the 
new crisis. 

Georges Theunis was born in Ligee in 
1873. His father was a Lieutenant-General 
and the boy was trained for a military 
career from the beginning. He attended 
ithe Ecole Militaire at Brussels and emerged 
therefrom in 1895 a sub-lieutenant of ar- 
tillery. But the military life was not to 
his liking and after two years of service 
he resigned to become an electrical engi- 
neer. He became associated with a group 
of men who were building and developing 
electric tramways in various parts of the 
world. He had risen high in their coun- 
ciis when August, 1914, arrived. 

The ex-officer at once placed his abili- 
ties at the service of his country and was 
soon commanding a battery against the 
invaders. For six months he was at the 
front and then was sent to England as the 
representative of the Minister of War. He 
was kept in London during the remainder 
of the war arranging for, or as he puts it, 
“begeing for” material and supplies for 
the Belgian army, an army without 4 
country, an army without a base. He 
went to Paris as a financial expert with 
the Belgian delegates. When the treaty 
was signed he thought he would be free 
to return to his work, but his country still 
needed him. As _ reparations commis- 
sioner he was sent back to Paris, where he 
remained until November, 1920. Then he 
returned to. Brussels as Minister of 
Finance. For just a year he filled that 
office, until the ministry broke up over 
the question of the relative merits of sol- 
diers and Socialists. 

A new coalition between the Catholics 
and the Liberals was formed, the Socialists 
refusing to enter it, but making no serious 
pidetions. There was enough feeling be- 
tween the two coalition parties to prevent 
either of them consenting to a leader of the 


other becoming Premier. Theunis, al- 
though a Catholic by religion, had no 
affiliations with the Roman Catholic 
party. His abilities had won general ad- 
miration. He was acceptable to the Lib- 


‘erals. Even the Socialists, powerful 


enough in the Lower House to wreck any 
ministry, had no objection. Thus the 
electrical engineer became Prime Minister 
of Belgium. 

lantend of relying upon political sup- 
port, Theunis finds his greatest strength 
in the fact that he is not and never has 
been a politician. He has not even joined 
a political party. He had never held po- 
litical office and even today, though he is 
Prime Minister of the Kingdom. he is not a 
member of either house of its Parliament. 
He has no personal craving either for 
office or power and would probably be 
much happier if he could return to private 
life. Therefore all parties want him to 
stay where he is. 

In the councils of both Belgium and of 
Europe Theunis is invaluable. He is abso- 
lutely objective in his consideration of the 
problems to, be solved. There is no emo- 
tion; no thirst for revenge: no determina- 
lion to mete out stern punishment; no ex- 
traneous matters of any kind. He is not 
engaged in a vendetta; it is not for him 
to judge. He is an engineer. There is a 
problem to be solved and he goes abou! 
it just as he would go about building an 
electric tramway. All the determinable 
factors must be carefully measured and 
all the unknown ones duly allowed for. 
With these calculations: before him he 
works out his plans and is ready to build. 

In his own country, where Theunis is the 
master-builder and there is none to inter- 
fere with him, he has brought order out 
of chaos. Such improvements as have not 
been made in her financial affairs he is 
rapidly introducing. Belgian finance is as 
near what might be reasonably expected 
under the prevailing conditions. This is 
largely the work of Theunis. His people 
know it, and he is favored with a universal 
confidence such as no politician ever ev- 
joyed. - 

fn the councils of Europe the Belgian 
Premier is known, appreciated and_re- 
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spected. Yet in that curious collection of 
master-builders and master-wreckers who 
euide the fortunes or misfortunes of the 
people of Europe the point of view of an 
engineer is by some thought to be too ob- 
jective, too practical. It leaves no room 
for the spiritual, the moral, the national, 
the emotional, the political, the personal 
values. Such a situation may try the soul 
of Theunis, but it does not discourage him. 
Always, whenever the opportunity occurs, 
whenever an antidote is needed to some 
particularly fantastic flight of fancy, 
Theunis is there to urge the practical thing, 
the objective view, the necessity for re- 
building, the need of bread and work for 
the people of Europe. 


INFLUENCE OF VANDERVELDE 


The other outstanding personality in 
Belgium since the war is Emile Vander- 
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velde, the leader of the Belgian 
Socialists. Few who follow the 
development of _ international 
Socialism; few who take even 
a casual interest in international 
affairs, but -know his name. 
Born at Ixelles, a suburb of 
Brussels, in 1866, he received 
his early education in the royal 
athenaeums and then attended 
the Free University at Brussels, 
where he made a_ brilliant 
record. He became a doctor of 
laws at the age of 19 and a 
doctor of social science three 
years later. He was already 
identified with various move- 
ments on behalf of the people. 
He joined the Workers’ Pariy 
immediately on its foundation in 
1885 and founded a Socialist 
league at Brussels soon after. 
His political career began ii 
1894. when, at the age of 28, he 
was elected to Parliament from 
Charleroi. He represented that 
city until 1900, when he was 
elected from Brussels, which he 
has represented continuously 
until the present day. 

When the alarum sounded 
in August, 1914, Vandervelde, 
with other outstanding oppo- 
sition leaders, was named Minister of 
State by King Albert. The Ministers of 
State formed a sort of Privy Council to 
advise the King and the Cabinet. In 1916, 
however, Vandervelde entered the Cabinet 
itself and in 1918 he became Minister of 
Justice. This office he retained until 
November of 1921, when, the war over and 
the early stages of reconstruction passed, 
he withdrew from the Government. 

Vandervelde has an uncanny sense of 
what is going to happen and when it has 
all happened, there he sits smiling—on top. 
This characteristic has won him high re- 
gard among the Socialists and workers, 
but it has led his opponents to think of 
him as the shrewd politician rather than 
the misguided philanthropist. He does not 
command the general confidence that is 
accorded to Troelstra and Wibaut in Hol- 
land, Henderson and Clynes in England, 
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One of the many picturesque scenes which make Bruges one of the most beautiful cities of the 


world. The city, which is the capital of West 


Flanders and about sixty miles northwest of 


Brussels, is surrounded and intersected by canals 


or even to his colleague Anzeele in his 
own country. By many Vandervelde is 
thought to be much more interested in 
making his own fame as an international 
figure than he is in advancing the interests 
of the workers of Belgium. Yet few So- 
cialist leaders can show a record of such 
ample accomplishment, of so much of the 
socialistic program woven into the warp 
and the woof of the State. 

Under the Catholic régime, which held 
the country for thirty years before the war, 
there was little opportunity to do more 
than teach Socialist principles. During 
the war there was but one aim, the re- 
establishment of the nation. After the 
war came Vandervelde’s chance. A unioa 
of all parties was desired for the work of 
reconstruction. Vandervelde had been se- 
verely criticized by the Socialists of other 
countries for taking part in a bourgeois 
Government, but he knew what he was 
about. The war was over and he fully 
comprehended the danger both from re- 
action and from radicalism. The Socialists 
would remain in the Government on con- 
ditions, which, as already mentioned, were 


conceded and carried out in good faith. 
But that was only the beginning. The new 
system of elections almost doubled the 


Socialist representation in the lower 
house. The Socialist Ministers held the 
balance of power in the Cabinet and se- 
cured the reforms already referred to. 

It may be politics, but it is also very 
real accomplishment. The more conser- 
vative elements were aghast, but they are 
pleased with the resulting stability in the 
labor world and delighted that in Belgium 
there are no communistic tendencies to 
combat. The spectre of Communism has 
been laid along with that of reaction. This 
is to the credit of Vandervelde. Apart 
from the “bloc national” in France, he 
considers the efforts of Communists to un- 
dermine the Second International the greal- 
est hindrance to reconstruction in Europe. 
Extremism is not to his liking, and the 
extremists hate him accordingly. His visit 
to Moscow left him in no doubt on that 
score. But—and this is Vandervelde— 
even efter that experience, he insists that 
the Bolshevist Government must be recog- 
nized in order to rebuild Russia. 





THE NEW WOMAN OF GERMANY 


By GABRIELE REUTER 
A well-known German author 


A new type of woman produced under the stress of war and tts after- 
effects—Independence of wives and daughters compelled to earn 
their own living—Moral changes among girls of the new generation 


interests were limited to her home, 

her husband and her children. She 
appeared in the limelight only when she 
organized some charitable society. The 
middle class woman had a very good edu- 
cation; she could play a musical instru- 
ment and often helped her husband 
in his scientific work or business. But 
it was not in good taste to speak 
about it. Only the future of their daugh- 
ters impelled mothers to become interested 
in the movement which aimed to have the 
doors of the universities opened for girls. 
The equal suffrage movement was unpopu- 
lar. 


Tia years ago the German woman’s 


Women of the 
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yerman aristocracy who have turned farmers: 


During the war the German women were 
confronted with tasks that grew to formid- 
able proportions. They had to administer 
large and small landed propertiés on 
which sowing and harvesting were of the 
greatest importance. They headed large 
corporations, took part in their adminis- 
tration, held public office without any 
preparation and were busy in hospitals and 
public kitchens. The railways, the postal 
department and the electrical services 
could not do without their assistance. At 
the same time no male advice was forth- 
coming in the bringing up of sons and 
daughters. During the years of famine 
German women required the greatest per- 
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spicacity to keep up the physical and moral 
integrity of their children, the greatest skill 
to make a tolerable meal out of the dis- 
gusting food substitutes. All these tasks 
had to be accomplished with a_ heart 
heavy with sorrow. The vears of cruel 
self-abnegation which ctushed many pro- 
duced among those who survived a new 
type of woman, new both mentally and 
physically. The corpulent figure had dis- 
appeared. Not only the young girl, but 
also the elderly woman, had become slen- 
der and swift in her movements, her fea- 
tures energetic, sometimes even harsh. 
The self-consciousness with which this 
new woman greeted the returning husband 
made him feel uneasy. But he had to 
concede that it was not possible nor just 
to treat in a haughty or tyrannical manner 
the woman who had administered his 
property or managed his business. New 
marital relations had to be established, 
and where this was not possible marriages 
were dissolved. Many women preferred 
to support themselves and their children 
instead of subjecting themselves again to 
a state of intellectual subordination which 
they found impossible to endure. While 
nursing the wounded behind the front, 
under the most primitive circumstances, 
and co-operating with men of the most 
varied character, young girls adopted 
a freer, bolder conduct and a language 
that was not formerly theirs. The knowl- 
edge of life, of its abysses and dark paths, 
often dawned very abruptly upon these 
innocent creatures who had been torn away 
from the bosoms of their mothers. The 
terrible events crushed some or told se- 
verely on their nerves. Others returned 
home imbued with a spirit of cynical 
frivolity, but great is the number of those 
whose maturity thus achieved is far in ad- 
vance of their years or of the mental de- 
velopment of the average woman. 


THE FRANCHISE GRANTED 


The granting by the republic of woman’s 
right to vote was not the consequence of a 
vigorous propaganda. The women were 
not clamoring for it. It was an unexpected 
gift, a reward for their achievements. The 
calm, matter-of-fact attitude of the women, 
young and old alike, who have taken part 
in the Reichstag and municipal elections 
surprised those who anticipated a com- 
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plete change in the political life of the 
country as a result of women suffrage. 
But each of the political parties or- 
ganized its women for its own sup- 
port, and so there has arisen no dis- 
tinctively women’s party. When women 
were first elected to the National Assembly 
and the Reichstag of the new republic they 
were for the most part those whose names 
were well known through their activity in 
public life. Women members of Parlia- 
ment and women who have been active in 
public and social work cannot therefore be 
separated. Their activity in the Reichstag 
is merely a continuation of their life work. 
Hardly any of these women were elected 
for political reasons. On the whole, the 
women members of the Reichstag endure 
courageously the great strain of the ses- 
sions and the exciting atmosphere of politi- 
cal life. It means for many a victory of 
the spirit over the body. Naturally, they 
devote a great deal of their energies to ques- 
tior.s of social welfare, health, education 
and matters particularly affecting women 
and children. Here they have gained 
important reforms and improvements. 
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Though she is not the most conspicuous 
of the women in present-day German life, 
frau Hedwig Heyl may be mentioned as 
typical. Her public career began in her 
home before she entered social work. 
She founded the first schools of cook- 
ing ior educated girls and organized 
cookery training in primary schools. 
The foundation of gardening schools 
for women was also due to her. Dur- 
ing the war she organized the vast 
kitchens for the middle classes and the 
common people that helped to withstand 
the blockade. She was the first to found 
homes for young people employed in her 
husband’s factory, the boys and _ girls 
work, themselves, without supervision, 
including cooking, sewing and shoe re- 
pairing. These homes have since been 
developed into great institutions for 
the working youth of Charlottenburg 
(Berlin). As Chairman of the Lyceum 
Club, Frau Heyl, in co-operation with other 
women, has, by means of the exhibitions 
of popular art and “Die Frau in Haus und 
Beruf” “The Woman in Home and Profes- 


sion”) created real works of culture. Only 


on account of her age—she is over 70—is 


KATHARINA VON OHEIMB 
Member of the German Reichstag 


she prevented from taking an active part 
in the legislative work of the Reichstag. 

When we turn to the younger generation 
we often chance upon a noteworthy phe- 
nomenon. Girl students, as well as profes- 
sional women, doctors, teachers and even 
artists, who, one would think, would be 
most interested in questions of national 
concern, assume a skeptically cool attitude 
toward these problems. Their interest 
goes only as far as the limits of their pro- 
fession. They do not know anything about 
the struggles carried on by the previous 
generation of women with a view to secur- 
ing for them opportunities for education in 
all the professions. When one speaks to 
these younger women of the propaganda 
for the rights of the woman, they smile 
with an air of superiority, for they have all 
the rights they want. They do not want to 
fight, but to work, feeling, either instinc- 
tively or consciously, that they must not 
divide their attention if they are to hold 
their own against an overwhelming compe- 
tition. In these years of misery it is the 
lot of the German women of all classes and 
all ages to shoulder a formidable burden. 
The ever-rising prices, the depreciation of 
the currency, the high taxes, have de- 
stroyed the fortunes of innumerable peo- 
ple. Work is the only way of securing an 
income. 

When we speak of the new women of 
Germany let us not forget that they are 
not all of the younger generation. There 
are no more grandmothers, a little coif 
on their silver hair, a knitting bag in their 
hands, relating stories to the grandchil- 
dren. At 8 or 9 o’clock in the morning 
they present themselves for work in an 
office or some other place of business. 
Weather makes no difference. If they are 
knitting, it is because it now enables them 
to earn a livelihood. Very often they per- 
form household duties for the children 
who are living with them. Nowadays a 
young couple cannot afford to have an 
apartment of their own. In many instances 
the old husband must be taken care of or 
the grandchildren are to be brought up. 
The daughters and daughters-in-law are at 
work. Marriage is possible only if the 
bride contributes half of the household 
expenses. She does it willingly. But 
what happens if illness occurs or a baby 
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arrives? Household help is scarce and, if 
available, is taken by the newly rich. The 
bride discovers that instead of one, she 
now has two professions which it is hard 
to reconcile with each other. The insolu- 
ble problem of housing aggravates the sit- 
uation. Everybody is under the jurisdic- 
tion of a tyrannical and whimsical housing 
board. The tenant of an apartment has to 
give shelter to strangers, who sometimes 
assume a hostile attitude. or he may be 
billeted with his whole family in the apart- 
ment of somebody else, in w hich case he is 
the unwelcome intruder. It is said that 
the new woman is not very desirous to 
have children. How could it be other- 
wise? She knows tnat she would be obliged 
to hand them over to the care of strangers. 


THE YOUNGER GENERATION 


In the Germany of the new woman one 
notes, especially in the large cities, young, 
jolly, well-dressed girls, who flood into 
the streets between 4 and 6 in the after- 


noon, coming from the offices where 


they have been working for eight hours, 
on their way to keep appointments with 


young men at railway and tramway sta- 
tions. Not all these young girls are what 


3aroness Imhoff, a member of the Germany 


is called “fast,” even if they like to meet 
foreigners of means—those tourists, who. 
remembering their adventures, are inclined 
to condemn all German women. The 
girls are working hard for an honest liv- 
ing. After the routine work of the day 
the home does not appeal to them. They 
would find there unheated rooms, a com- 
plaining mother, a dissatisfied father and 
perhaps a couple of tubercular sisters and 
brothers. Amusing company, music, a 
good dinner and a well-clad dancing 
partner help to make life worth living. 
Are they to be blamed? Well-educated 
girls, coming from the best families, some- 
times members of the aristocracy, assure 
us that without their men friends they 
could not carry on the burden of life. It 
is in the nature of woman that she is not 
satisfied with mere mechanical routine 
work. She must create life around her 
and she must have success in order to be 
happy. 

Contrary to the custom of their mothers, 
who preferred the society of their own 
sex, the young girls of today cultivate 
friendships with young men. Friendship 
is not necessarily love. For years they 
cling to such relationship, which may or 


aristocracy, who is now working on a farm 
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may not end in marriage. These girls can- 
not be easily seduced. They know what 
they want and what they do not want. 
They are well aware of their responsibili- 
ties in transforming an innocent friend- 
ship, which has been a source of inspira- 
tion to both parties, into a free marriage, 
the only form which enables them to live 
together through life. Yet, it cannot be 
denied that the difficulties in the way of 
an early marriage are productive of grave 
moral dangers. On the other hand, there 
are associations of young people, sporting 
and other clubs, the “Wandervoegel,” that 
are rigorously ascetic. Their members ab- 
stain from alcoholic liquor, condemn lux- 
ury in wearing apparel and see in a 
comrade of the opposite sex only a spirit- 
ual brother or sister. The young men 
who are members of such associations are 
easily recognized by their tanned faces and 
Byron collars. The girls wander up and 
down the hillsides wearing garlands on 
their heads. Woods and meadows ring 
with the sound of their lutes and the folk- 
songs they sing on the march. The “Wan- 
dervoegel” are either ardent pacifists or 
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ardent nationalists, but they are enthusiasts 
in either case. They cherish hostile feelings 
only against the encroachments of old age, 
and everybody is old to them who is 
past 25 years of age. The remnants of 
German romanticism find refuge in their 
midst. Unfortunately, dangerous elements 
have joined the “Wandervoegel” and in- 
jured their good name. 


THe New Woman’s RoLe 


So far women have no leading réle in 
the Government, nor in the administration 
of the larger industrial enterprises. In 
general, their activities are confined to 
what may be described as “positions of 
confidence.” There are a few women pro- 
fessors in the universities and grammar 
schools. Women physicians are much in 
request. Women, too, are busy in the mu- 
seums, libraries and scientific institutes. 
Girls who have been graduated as doctors of 
national economy obtain good positions in 
different industries. Princesses, Countesses 
and Baronesses are among the students of : 
the agricultural schools for women and 
prepare themselves for positions as gar- 
deners, farm managers and cattle farmers. 
From their childhood they have been accus- 
tomed to live in the country and therefore 
yearn for the pure atmosphere of the 
meadows. There are many among them 
who, following the old tradition, nurse the 
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sick and do social work. One very often 
iinds among them that type of elderly un- 
married woman who, austere and proud, 
renounces her personal happiness and seeks 
contentment of the soul only in self-sacri- 
ficing service for the welfare of others. 
Religion has a powerful influence over 
women in the Catholic parts of Germany. 
In South German families it is not an event 
of rare occurrence that, while one of the 
sisters graduates as a doctor, the other goes 
to a nunnery. It is a sight worth seeing 
when the nuns go in full force to the elec- 
tion booths. Clever priests make every 
effort to bring the intellectual side of the 
Catholic religion into line with the stand- 
ards of the modern woman while preservy- 


Interest in 


ing the integrity of its tenets. 
theosophy—it is called “anthroposophy” 
in Germany—is widespread. Many women 
disciples of materialism have become the- 
osophists because of the idea of continuous 


growth through the ages. A somewhat 
hazy pantheism, a lyrical, dreaming. re- 
ligious feeling, haunts the hearts of the 
women. The search of God has taken the 
place of religious services and formalities. 
The women of the lower classes whose 
daughters are at work are indifferent in 
religious matters. However, they send their 
children to confirmation and go themselves 
to holy communion on Good Fridays, and 
are open to the influence of the new type 
of socialistic ministers. 
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How and why the Hungarian territory of what was formerly 
Austria-Hungary was dismembered—The nation today 
gripped by a reactionary Government which has made 
democracy a farce—Free elections and free speech un- 
known — Horrors of anti-Semitism — Why the Little 
Entente distrusts the sinister influences now in control 


Hungarian National Assembly. fol- 

lowing the example of its predeces- 
sors, the Assemblies of Weimar and Vi- 
enna, ratified the peace of Trianon, even 
as the Parliaments of Germany and Aus- 
tria had ratified the Treaties of Versailles 
and of St. Germain. With clenched fists 
and with most humble protests the Hun- 
garian Parliament approved the death- 
sentence decreed at Trianon. The world 
was shocked at the Golgotha imposed upon 
this land by the civilized nations of West- 
ern Europe. It is true that in spite of the 
ruinous Peace of Trianon, in spite of its 
‘reduction to a third of its former area and 
population, Hungary still continued to be 
a self-supporting country, even though it 
was neither absolutely nor relatively as 
rich in grain, fruit and wine as it had 
been. But it ceased to be the land once 
rich in forests, natural resources and in- 
dustries. The Peace of Trianon had un- 
dertaken a disastrous amputation of the 
country in favor of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public, the Jugoslavian and Rumanian 
Kingdoms, and even the Austrian Repub- 
lic. Hungary was cut off from the sources 
of its wealth. 

The same Hungary that once presented 
itself to the world in damask and gold 
brocade, the empire of the Danube and 
the Carpathians that but twenty-five years 
earlier had celebrated the thousandth an- 
niversary of its existence, the land of the 
crown of St. Stephen that for centuries 
had been the bulwark of Christian civiliza- 


a Wes years have passed since the 


tion against Turxish barbarism—this Hun- 
gary now mourned in sackcleth and ashes 
amid the ruins of her historic splendor. 
Gone were her foundries, salt works .and 
mines, her mountain towns, her rich for- 
ests, the grain fields of Banat and Bacska, 
the potato and sugar crops as well as the 
sugar factories and vineyards of Slovakia, 
the coal mines of Czil Valley, the oil wells 
of Sarmasag, the water power, the iron 
and gold mines of Slovakia, the salt works 
of Marmaros-Sziget. Many cities famous 
in Hungarian history were lost: Pozsony 
(Pressburg), Kassa (Kaschan), Temesvar, 
Nagy-varad (Grosswardein), Koloszvar 
(Klausenburg), Arad, Komarom (Ko- 
morn). Of the four Hungarian university 
towns, Budapest, Debreczin, Pressburg and 
Klausenburg, the latter two were in foreign 
hands. A miserable torso was all that re- 
mained of Hungary’s proud figure. The 
Hungarian patriot Ernst Mezey cried 
unto heaven, “How like a crippled beg- 
gar did they place Hungary upon the 
bridge that leads to mankind’s future, 
which according to the plans of Entente 
diplomacy is to be one of permaneni 
peace and of .a universal world alliance.” 
Between two and three million Magyars 
were now under foreign sovereignty—a 
complete reversal of the previous condi- 
tions under which an even Jarger number 
of Slovaks, Rumanians and Serbo-Croa- 
tians suffered under Magyar domination. 
Foreign control was now extended not 
only over the souls of men but also over 
the most essential factors of economic life. 
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Hungary, that formerly was ore of the 
leading countries of Europe in the produc- 
tion of iron and steel, with many mines 
and thousands of foundries, must today 
beg its victorious neighbors, and especially 
Rumania, for wood and salt, for petro- 
leum, iron ore and iron pyrites. The 
land that once abounded in forests of oak, 
beech and pine must now beg even for 
wood. The economic losses suffered by 
Hungary are painful. But perhaps these 
losses are exaggerated by the Hungarian 
Irredentists, who are continually blazon- 
ing forth to the world the fact that- Hun- 
gary which has been cut off from the sea 
and deprived of such important. products 
as wood and salt is therefore no longer 
able to exist. But neither do Switzerland 
nor present-day Austria extend to the sea. 
Moreover, Serbia, whom the old Hungary 
refused an outlet to the Adriatic, was not 
washed by the sea in pre-war days. Yet 
Switzerland is a flourishing State and many 
competent authorities believe that Austria 
is on the road to recovery. Switzerland 
has neither coal nor grain, and is never- 
theless prosperous. We may. therefore, 
put the question aside whether Hungary, 
in spite of the great economic damage 
wrought by the Treaty of Trianon, can 
keep alive. 


Huncary’s ISOLATION 


It is quite another question whether a 
land that has been cut up as much as Hun- 
gary has can still afford the luxury of a 
political isolation such as is at present the 
case. For Hungary is today more isolated 
than any other State in Europe. The 
Peace of Trianon had for Hungary, in ad- 
dition .to other consequences, the very 
painful result that it ceased to bound upon 
a large State and became surrounded by a 
number of minor powers, almost all of 
which stood on unfriendly terms with it. 
Whereas the Hungary of pre-war days as 
a part of the great Austro-Hungarian mon- 
archy had as its neighbors three world 
powers, Germany, Russia and Italy, in 
addition to Rumania and Switzerland, the 
Hungary of today touches only Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Jugoslavia. 
The difficult position of Hungary may 
best be appreciated when one realizes that 
the three last named countries have united 
in an alliance, the so-called “Little 
Entente,” which -is principally directed 
against Hungary—against Hungary which 
cannot reconcile itself with the loss of 
two-thirds of its territory and population 
and which at heart is still faithful to a 
monarchy and to the Hapsburgs. The 
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States of the “Little Entente’” hence have 
a double reason for regarding Hungary 
as a possible source of danger, for they 
suspect that it is at heart brooding for 
revenge and for a turn of fortune in a 
future war, and that, moreover, it longs for 
ihe Hapsburgs, who are to be the instru- 
ments of God in calling into life the new 
empire of the Danube that is to extend 
from the Alps and the Adriatic to beyond 
the Carpathians, even to the shores of the 
Black Sea. The desire for revenge does 
indeed burn in the hearts of many Hun- 
garians and is, to a large extent. planted 
in the souls of the youth, who dream that 
at some time the day of vengeance will 
break upon the enemies who have so 
humbled the pride of Hungary. But the 
discontent of Hungary is surely no bless- 
ing for its neighbors. On the contrary. 
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these also suffer, and especially the lead- 
ing power of the “Little Entente,”’ namely, 
Czechoslovakia. In the days of the Haps- 
burg monarchy this country, which is 
blessed with all sorts of products and 
which one may call the- Belgium of Cen- 
tral Europe, had in Hungary a rich market 
for its highly developed industries,- and 
this market is now lacking. In addition 
to this material factor, one must also 
take into consideration the discontent of 
almost a million Hungarians in Slovakia 
who have been allotted to the Czecho- 
slovakian Republic. The State has: suffi- 
cient trouble with its three million Ger- 
mans, who are not exactly enthusiastic 
subjects, and with the dissatisfied Slovaks, 
who are, however, of the same racial stock . 
as the Czechs. It must, therefore, regard 
iis Hungarian subjects as well as the other 

non-Slavic subjects as 

thorns in its flesh. This 


sounds somewhat strange 
to the American who is 
accustomed to see citizens 
of widely scattered racial 


origin living together in 
peace and harmony. But 
we in Central Europe do 
not live in an atmosphere 
where human reason or 
common sense prevails. 


THe Ricuts or ALIEN- 
ATED HUNGARIANS 


The unfortunate gov- 
ernmental system of the 
Hapsburgs did not suc- 
ceed in converting the 
monarchy of the Danube 
into a Central European 
Switzerland in which all 
nationalities might enjoy 
autonomy. On the con- 
trary, the Hapsburg em- 
pire unleashed the strug- 
gle and the jealousy of 
the Germans and Mag- 
yars on the one side and 
the Slavs on the other. 
The old empire reared up 
inner foes in the Slavic 
elements of its popula- 
tion. Czechoslovakia is, 
a certain sense, the 
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successor of the Hapsburg empire. It 
is not a national State, but a State 
of nationalities. This leading power 
of the “Little Entente” is now face to 
face with the fateful question whether 
it wishes to be a Middle European 
Macedon, bleeding itself to death in a 
struggle with a German Ireland consisting 
of three million souls and with a million 
Magyars, or whether it wishes to become 
a Central European Switzerland, granting 
the same rights to Germans and Hun- 
garians that it does to Czechs and Slovaks. 
There is no lack of clear thinkers in 
Czechoslovakia who wish to direct the new 
State to the more conciliatory policy. No 
one thinks of returning any territory to 
Hungary, and surely no one thinks of 
parting with any strip of land uncondi- 
tionally. Moreover, the Czechs claim that 
formerly Hungary ruled over and op- 
pressed a more populous minority than 
that which is to be found in all the lands 
of the “Little Entente.” But they concede 
that certain parts of Slovakia are inhabited 
almost entirely by Hungarians, as in the 
case of the island Schuelt (Csallokoz) or 
the town Komorn on the Danube or the 
town Kaschau. In the first case, strategic 
factors play a decisive réle in preventing 
Czechoslovakia from returning this land 
to Hungary, for in the event of war, Press- 
burg could then be easily captured. 
Kaschau, though inhabited by Hungarians, 
has a Slovak hinterland and, without Ko- 
morn, control of the Danube would be im- 
possible. However, since men of the type 
of Masaryk and probably Benes do not 
follow any imperialistic chimera and 
would perhaps prefer to free Czechoslo- 
vakia from an uncomfortable foreign ele- 
ment, they might not be disinclined to 
grant national autonomy to such compact 
populations against certain concessions 
that Hungary might have to make. The 
same applies also to Rumania, where the 
number of Magyars is even greater than 
in Czechoslovakia. But even here a com- 
munity such as that of the Hungarian- 
speaking Szekler is entirely surrounded 
by Rumanians. A return of this district 
to Hungary is out of the question, for in 
that case even more Rumanians would fall 
to the lot of Hungary than there are Hun- 
garians living under Rumanian rule today. 
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Huncary AND Her EMIGRES 


What concessions would Hungary have 
to make to satisfy the “Little Entente”? 
They would be concessions deeply affecting 
the spirit of the Magyar people and even 
more the spirit of the present rulers of 
Hungary. The “Little Entente” demands 
that Hungary should renounce all_ inten- 
tions of restoring the Hapsburgs and 
should substitute a democratic Government 
without national ambitions and dreams of 
revenge for its present régime of so-called 
Christian rule and moderate liberalism. A 
kind of friendship has sprung up between 
the statesmen of the “Little Entente” and 
the Hungarian émigrés. Hungary has 
passed through two revolutions within the 
short space of a few months: the revolu- 
tion of October, 1918, which brought Count 
Karolyi to the fore and which was to usher 
in the republic, and, after the fall of this 
régime, the rule of Bolshevism, which met 
an end in the Summer of 1919, After the 
collapse of Karolyi’s Government, as well 
as after the defeat of the Bolsheviki and 
the victory of the monarchist counter-revo- 
lution under Admiral Horthy, many men 
who had been connected with these groups 
emigrated to foreign countries. There is 
perhaps no exaggeration in the statement 
that out of a population of barely 8,000.- 
000 in present-day Hungary there are 
about 100,000 émigrés, living in the adja- 
cent countries and even beyond the ocean. 
Vienna itself contains thousands of these 
people, and among them such talented men 
as the former members of Karolyi’s Cabi- 
net, the Socialist leaders Garami and Kunfi, 
as well as Professor Jaszi Bohm, the for- 
mer Minister of War; Szende, the former 
Minister of Finance, and Hatvany, the 
gifted writer. 

These émigrés have not remained 
inactive. For instance, at Vienna they 
establish newspapers and publish books. 
A great deal of material is collected in 
these newspapers and books, accusations 
not only against the present counter- 
revolutionary régime, but also agains! 
the pre-war Government which became 
the grave-digger for the entire Dual 
Monarchy and especially for Hungary. I 
is inadvisable and perhaps even unjust t» 
speak of these émigrés as a negligible fac- 
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tor, or to condemn them as a group of 
criminals. Both of these attitudes find 
their champions in Hungarian circles. But 
whoever is familiar with history knows 
that the arch-traitors of today are not infre- 
quently the heroes of tomorrow and the 
saints of the day after tomorrow. The his- 
tory of Europe during the last century has 
shown many examples of émigrés who 
were at first condemned, but who ended by 
being carried in triumph and hailed as 
their country’s savior. Giuseppe Mazzini, 
Louis Kossuth, Alexander Herzen and 
Adam Minckiewicz are typical examples. 
Many an émigré who ate the tear-bedewed 
bread of exile in a distant land was brought 
back victoriously, often as a corpse, to the 
native home that once drove him from her. 
Serious-thinking men no longer take the 
word traitor in‘its full tragic meaning when 
it is hurled by ruling powers against those 
who have another conception of patriotism 
than the notion that it consists in humbly 
howing as a loyal subject under the yoke 
of the rulers. 

Did not the United States erect victory 
arches for some men for whom their na- 
tive land had only gallows in store? 
Cleveland has a statue of Louis Kossuth. 
Ovations were paid to him under the Stars 
and Stripes at a time when he was exiled 


and outlawed from his native Hungary. 
Even in our own days Masaryk was wel-— 
comed in America at a time when the lead- 
ing Minister of the Hapsburg monarchy 
branded him a traitor. History will show 
whether the Hungarian émigrés who now 
people the capitals of Europe, and espe- 
cially Vienna and Berlin, are a pack of 
criminals or the legitimate descendants of 
Louis Kossuth, who had the satisfactior. oi 
re-entering his fatherland a victor, though 
dead; even the same land of the Hapsburgs 
whose dethronement he had prophesied half 
a century earlier. The Hungarian émigrés 
of today also demand the dethronement of 
the Hapsburgs and are thus at one with 
the “Little Entente.” The émigrés demand 
even more: the complete abolition of the 
monarchy. Whereas the other States that 
rose from the ruins of the three European 
empires have accepted a non-monarchical 
form of government; whereas Russia, Ger- 
many, Poland, little Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia are today republics, Hungary has 
insisted upon being a monarchy and has 
even retained its loyalty to the old dynasty. 
The émigrés are firmly convinced that if 
a referendum of the people were taken to- 
day, the vast majority would vote for a re- 
public. But in Hungary itself there are 
several authoritative circles, even among 
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those hostile to the émigrés, who are also 
convinced that the majority of the peo- 
ple—which today is as yet helpless in ex- 
pressing a choice—would be in favor of 
a republic. There are various estimates 
as to the proportion. The émigrés believe 
that all the peasants and workers, or at 
least 80 per cent. of them, would vote for 
a republic. And the number of those who 
would resent the re-enthronement of the 
Hapsburgs is even greater. For there are 
many supporters of the so-called free elec- 
tion of Kings—that is, those who would like 
to select their King from a dynasty other 
than that of the Hapsburgs. As a matter 
of fact, the impartial observer, even one 
who does not take the position of the émi- 
gré, must come to the conclusion that 
the Hapsburg sentiment has taken hold of 
only a relatively small group and is not 
the expression of the spirit of the Hun- 
garian masses. In recognition of the 
knightly attitude of Franz Josef, the 
Hungarians have pardoned him for once 
calling Czar Nicholas I. to his aid against 
Kossuth, the national hero, and for hum- 
bling the Magyar national ideal by force of 
arms at Vilagos. However, the heart of 
the people never beat for the eagle of 
Hapsburg. The dead Kossuth would long 
since have triumphed over the living Franz 
Josef if the latter had not been sup- 
ported by the feudal society, consisting of 
aristocrats and landed gentry, and aided by 
the lords of finance and the captains of 
industry. Nor must one forget the pow- 
erful influence exerted by the Catholic 
Church in this land, which has a consider- 
able minority of non-Catholics. For the 
Catholic prelates were a tremendous fac- 
tor because of their estates. Their dio- 
ceses were wealthier than those possessed 
by the Catholic world anywhere. Hence 
these prelates were the natural allies of 
the feudal nobility. Even today 60 per 
cent. of the soil of Hungary is still in the 
hands of only 2,000 large land owners, 
not the least of whom is the Catholic 
Church. 

It may, therefore, be understood why 
these prelates are reluctant to give up the 
stronghold of their wealth and privileges, 
namely, the Hapsburg dynasty, for in a 
Hapsburg monarchy they see a guarantee 
of their feudal possessions. When they, 
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therefore, unroll the banner of legitimism 
they are really fighting for their own per- 
sonal prosperity. It is a strange kingdom 
that today rules Hungary, a monarchy 
without a King, a Hapsburg system with- 
out Hapsburgs. The last crowned head 
lies in a solitary grave at Funchal in Ma- 
deira, the young, uncrowned King lives 
under the guardianship of his widowed 
mother in distant Lequeittio in Spain, and 
he who should act as regent for the royal 
boy, namely, the brother of the dead King, 
Archduke Max, is at present in Munich, the 
Eldorado of all legitimists, of all the de- 
throned German pretenders. Munich may 
be compared to the Venice of Voltaire’s 
“Candide,” where the hero of the story en- 
counters the pretenders of the entire world. 


HAPSBURGS IN HUNGARY 


In Hungary there reside at present two 
branches of the Hapsburg family, who per- 
haps themselves cast longing glances upon 
the orphaned throne. In Budapest there is 
Archduke Joseph, more of a Hungarian 
than any other of the Hapsburgs, for he 
has never lived in Vienna or Austria, but 
has clung to the Hungarian soil as did his 
father, the princely investigator of the 
gypsy language, a Magyar to his finger- 
tips and to the roots of his hair. In Mage- 
yarovar (Hungarian-Altenburg) Archduke 
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Albrecht resides, the son of Archduke 
Friedrich, the dwarfed son of the mentally 
undeveloped father, and great-grandchild 
of Archduke Karl, who defeated Napoleon 
at Aspern. Even Albrecht is possibly a 
pretender in a small way, for he is very 
powerful as the only son and future lord 
of an immense estate that may be called 
a kingdom within a kingdom. And if none 
of the Hapsburgs who reside in Hungary 
are interested in keeping the place warm 
for young Otto, the nearest heir now in 
exile, then Admiral Horthy, the head of 
the present Government, has taken upon 
himself the task of keeping watch until the 
day of the Hapsburgs should dawn. 


An ADMIRAL ON A HORSE 


Strange, an Admiral! The supreme ruler 
of the land an Admiral! An Admiral in 
a land without a sea and without a fleet! 
Rather, his sea is Lake of Platten, rich in 
fish. His fleet consists of a few Danube 
monitors. His navy is the Danube guard 
fitted up as a fleet, and creating the illu- 
sion that the Admiral who resides in the 


royal castle on the heights of Buda from 


Keystone 


Hungarian white guard 
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where he may look down upon the Danube 
and the vine-clad Ofner Mountains is 
lord of a mighty fleet. Yes, he still wears 
his Admiral’s uniform, and this Admiral is 
seen on horseback. An Admiral on horse- 
back—an unusual phenomenon. And the 
shoes of this Admiral have spurs. Even 
this detail is characteristic. Who has placed 
this Admiral on a horse? This, an open 
secret. It has been done, people say, by 
the “awakening Hungarians”—those mili- 
tary groups or “detachments,” as they are 
called, who in present-day Hungary play 
the réle of an unofficial Government, side 
by side with the responsible Government. 
They are the bearers of an unlawful insti- 
tution, known the world over as the “white 
terror.” 


, 


THe WHITE TERROR 


These irresponsible elements boast of hav- 
ing freed Hungary from the Bolshevist 
menace. It is true, Hungarian Bolshevism 
was the stupidest, cruelest, most unnatural 
and most repulsive system ever imposed 
upon a people. There were so many Jews 
among the leaders, that a French author, 
Jerome Tharaud, could write a book en- 
titled “Quand Israel est roi.” If one does 
grant the Jew a certain amount of intelli- 
gence, surely this rabble, pale copies of 
Moscow, lacked this intelligence. Lenin 
stands far higher morally, and Trotsky 
intellecturally, superior to people of the 
type of Bela Kun of Szamuely. The 
irresponsible hooligans of today, however, 
have apparently never heard of the law 
of the pendulum, discovered by young 
Galileo at the tower of Pisa three centuries 
ago. Disgust with Bolshevism had sub- 
sided after four months of disgraceful 
rule. The pendulum had first swung to 
the left for four months and then to the 
right. But the “white terror” that followed 
the “red terror” has not yet calmed down 
and the orderly Government has not yet- 
entirely suppressed the “white terror.” , 
After four years, the pendulum of reaction 
is still swinging toward the right. This 
is contradictory to all natural laws. If 
the reddest of the red have raged four 
months long, the whites are not justified 
in continuing their terror now after four 
years. The number of crimes that can 
be laid at the door of the whites is horri« 
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fying, for their weapons have not been 
steeled in the fire of the spirit any more 
than those of their red predecessors. No, 
the weapons of these white guards, so- 
called emissaries of the royal power, are 
clubs, horsewhips, grenades, bombs. Per- 
haps Mr. Eugene S. Bagger in his book, 
“Eminent Europeans,” published in New 
York by Putnam, has given a caricature 
rather than a portrait of Admiral Horthy 
and an ideal picture rather than a realistic 
portrait of Count Karolyi. But even in 
his exaggerations, Mr. Bagger does not 
wander far from the truth. Among the 
“Eminent Europeans” Horthy occupies a 
singular position today. Among the lead- 
ers “of Europe he is as isolated as Hungary 
is among the States of Europe. Czacho- 
slovakia, Poland, Germany and Austria— 
these new republics erected upon the 
ruins of the two Central European em- 
pires are honored by the men they have 
placed at the head of their Governments: 
four modern men, sincerely political and 
intellectual spirits—two of them, Masaryk 
and Pilsudski, known for their eminent 


services to their country, the other two, 


Ebert and Hainisch, simple, honest and 
conscientious. Our Admiral, on 
the other hand, is a riddle as he 
keeps guard on horseback before 
the royal castle of Ofen like a 
cherub of old. What did he 
ever do for Hungary? Yes, he 
entered the field against Bolshe- 
vism at the head of the counter- 
revolutionary forces, at a time 
when Bolshevism was already 
doomed, because of the threaten- 
ing world boycott. Now he is 
in a sense the prisoner of those 
who have brought him into the 
royal castle. It is difficult to 
understand why Count Apponyi 
has not been appointed the king- 
dom’s administrator, a man of 
more than ordinary stature, an 
unusually capable parliamenta- 
rian, a speaker who can move 
audiences in four languages— 
Hungarian, German, French and 
English. 

The position of Count Ap- 
ponyi is clear and well de- 
fined, even though it is not a 
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modern or a progressive one. Count Ap- 
pony is the honest, steadfast banner carrier 
of the Hapsburgs, the advocate of the 
rights of Otto, the heir to the throne. He 
is also the defender of feudal privileges, 
the ally of the land magnates, yet a bril- 
liant, intellectual and honorable defender. 
Admiral Horthy, on the other hand, is not 
wholly reliable even as a representative of 
the Hapsburgs For when the deceased 
Emperor Karl ‘landed in Hungary for a 
second time after a flight over the Alps, 
the Admiral opposed him with his troops, 
and these were the so-called “awakening 
Hungarians,” strengthened by a number of 
unemployed officers and incited students 
who placed themselves at his disposal. And 
now the Government of Hungary is not 
strong enough to bridle these disturbing 
elements. That is why the responsible 
Government of Count Bethlen cannot con- 
trol the irresponsible groups, which boast 
of strengthening the support of Horthy. 
who, as administrator of Hungary, occupies 
a higher position than even the Minister- 
President. Behind the administrator stands 
the Government. But who stand behind the 
Government? Is it Parliament? Is it a 
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Hungarian women harvest workers 


Parliament representative of the nation? 
[s it a normal Parliament such as other 
nations have, the nations of Central Europe 
not excepted? In Germany, Austria and 
Czechoslovakia national assemblies took 
over the power of the two royal empires 
and formed a Constitution with provisions 
for the election of future Parliaments. Not 
so in Hungary. To this day Hungary has 
no Reichstag that is governed by funda- 
mental laws laid down by a national assem- 
bly. The present Parliament is, strangely 
enough, still the provisional national as- 
sembly, from which a Parliament is yet to 
be called into being. The national assem- 
bly has been elected on the basis of a dic- 
tatorial order of the Government and not 
on the basis of an election law. The elec- 
toral ordinance of the Government forbade 
the election of persons who had lived out- 
side of Hungary for a year. The leaders 
of the émigrés were, therefore, excluded 
from the very beginning; some of them 
would surely have been elected under a 
free electoral system. The electoral ordi- 
nance was so constructed that all those ele- 
ments who might have opposed the Gov- 
ernment were excluded as far as possible. 
Is there any country in the world today in 
which the secret ballot has not taken the 
place of the open’one? Has a vote any 
moral value if it is not carried through 
secretly? Yet in Hungary the secret ballot 
has been abolished in three-fourths of all 


election districts. Only one-fourth of the 
election districts enjoy this blessing. Is 
there anywhere on earth such an artificial 
system of election? In the secret bailot 
districts twenty-four Social Democrats have * 
been elected. 


REACTION IN FULL Sway 


There is no doubt that if the right of 


a secret ballot had been universal in 
Hungary, and if it had been carried out 
without terror, then the number of Social 
Democrats would have been increased 
many fold, or at least the number of the 
Opposition, of whom there are several 
dozen in the present so-called Parliament. 
However, why did not the Government 
abolish the secret ballot throughout all of 
Hungary? Because it shuddered at the 
possibility of obtaining a Parliament in 
which there would be no Opposition. The 
presence of an Opposition, however, en- 
ables the Government to present an out- 
ward appearance of a parliamentary sys- 
tem. The Government did not care to 
have this national assembly, the second 
since the collapse of Bolshevism, appear 
exactly as the first. Then a secret ballot 
was indeed still in vogue, but the Govern- 
ment proceeded with such terroristic meth- 
ods that the Socialists did not dare to go 
to the polls. The present system is the 
disavowal of the one introduced by Count 
Karolyi, which provided for universal se- 
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cret ballot with proportional representa- 
tion and woman suffrage. The counter- 
revolution first abolished proportional rep- 
resentation, then the present Government 
of Bethlen restricted the suffrage of 
women. Now there is but one woman in 
Parliament, the Socialist Anna Kethly. If 
there is in Hungary a distorted electoral 
system it is not the present Government 
which is alone to blame, for it merely 
follows the traditions of pre-war days. 
Hungary has never had a Parliament which 
could be regarded as representative of the 
people. In the former Parliament the 
Magyars, who did not form even half the 
population of the land, elected.more than 
90 per cent. of the representatives, where- 
as the non-Magyars had at the most 3 or 
4 per cent. To the present Minister- 
President Bethlen the old system of elec- 
tion appeared too liberal. In 1918 he 
even tried to establish a law making a 
knowledge of the Hungarian language a 
requirement for election to Parliament. 


In that case not a single Rumanian would 
have been elected. Today the majority 
in Parliament forms a reactionary bloc. 
The party at whose head stands Gombos. 


the militant officer of the former General 
Staff, is in some respects a parliamentary 
vanguard of the so-called “awakening 
Hungarians,” who act as a Praetorian 
guard to a masked royalism. Hungarian 
public opinion has stamped as “military 
Mafia” these “awakening Hungarians” 
and their kindred societies, such as “the 
Bloody Alliance of the Double-Cross” or 
the “Mowe” (Landeswehrverband), which 
allow themselves all scrts of illegal ir- 
regularities. | As long as these societies 
have not been disbanded. one cannot con- 
scientiously say that the “white terror” 
has ceased. 


ANTI-SEMITISM RAMPANT 


One should not make the mistake of re- 
garding the sympathetic and chivalrous 
Hungarian people as responsible for these 
societies of important-looking individuals 
and sabre rattlers. Psychologically, the 
presence of these dark, illegal elements 
may be explained by the fact that the 
army has been largely dishanded and the 
remnants limited to police duty. Many 
men who formerly held high positions in 
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the army are now unemployed and bread- 
less. Can we expect them to change their 
nature so quickly? Can we expect “mil- 
ites gloriosi” to become peaceable citizens 
all at once? It must aggravate the Hun- 
garian spirit to see the States of the Little 
Fintente armed to the teeth, with their mili- 
tary budgets eclipsing even those of Prus- 
sian militarism. It is therefore an easy 
task for the “awakening Hungarians” 
to flatter those who are preparing to 
avenge some day the national humiliations 
heaped upon Hungary. These “awakening 
Hungarians” pose as the representatives of 
true Christianity. Anti-Semitism is there- 
fore the main issue on their program. 
One of their essential principles is not 
only to free Hungary from the Jewish in- 
fluence but also from Jews themselves. 
even if they have to resort to fire and 
sword. The present-day Hungary contains 
about half a million Jews out of a popu- 
lation of eight million. One may say that 
alongside of the Protestant element, which 
consists chiefly of Calvinists and Luther- 
ans, the Jews form the vanguard of prog- 
ress, of intellectualism and of social de- 
mocracy. Pre-war Hungary was an agra- 
rian State. Then the great patriot Count 
Stefan Széchényi raised the banner of in- 
dustrialism. Nowhere did he find such effi- 
cient pioneers of Hungary’s industrial de- 
velopment as among the Jews. If Hungarian 
industry has made such rapid progress in 
the last decade, it was in a great measure 
due to the Jews. It may be said that the 
creat industrial development is largely the 
work of Jews. Budapest itself, with its 
enormous industries, is a proof of this fact. 
All the liberal ministers of the Tast dec- 
ades sought to promote the growth of in- 
dustry and were hence the allies of high 
finance, which is mainly in the hands of 
Jews. Industry, finance, intellectualism, 
social democracy and the press stood un- 
der Jewish influence. And against these 
the “awakening Hungarians” called upon 
the Christian population to direct its at- 
tack. This call found a stronger echo in 
the Catholic camp than in the Protestant. 
A Calvinist bishop, Bishop Balthaser of 
the town Debreczin, sometimes called the 
Calvinist Rome, took an open stand 
against the so-called Christian but in re- 
ality the very unchristian attitude. The 
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“awakening Hungarians” were not long in 
retaliating. It is said that, in revenge, a 
band of them desecrated the altar of the 
main Calvinist Church at Debreczin. It 
cannot be asserted that the Catholic 
Bishops of Hungary advocate such an un- 
dignified interpretation of Christianity as 
the “awakening Hungarian.” Nor, on 
the other hand, can it be asserted that they 
oppose the disgusting anti-Semitic move- 
ment with that lofty apostolic fervor 
shown by a Cardinal Manning in England 
or by a Cardinal Gibbons or Farley in 
\merica. Some of them tolerate anti- 
Semitism, and Bishop Prochaska of Stuhl- 
weissenburg, who is perhaps the most 
sifted and learned of them, has even 
become an enthusiastic herald of anti- 
Semitism. 


How It Operates 


This anti-Semitism has taken hold of 
university and Parliament. The ungifted 
fear the competition of the gifted, and since 
there exists no such ambition, diligence and 
talent among the Jews, they are abused on 
all sides. Parliament has passed a law 


with a large majority introducing the “nu- 
merous Clauses” at the universities, so that 
from now on the Jewish quota is restricted 
to 5 per cent., whereas the Jews formerly 
comprised the majority of the student body. 


Famous scholars such as the historian 
Marczali, the philosopher Alexander and 
many others were forced to resign. Promi- 
nent Jews have had to leave their professo- 
rial chairs because of denunciations which 
branded them as Bolsheviki. The relevant 
facts were not taken into consideration. 
Denunciation was in the air. Among its 
victims were many whose scientific achieve- 
ments have been a source of honor to their 
Hungarian fatherland. A short time ago 
the great Oriental scholar, Ignaz Gold- 
zieher, died in Hungary. He was probably 
the greatest authority on Islam in Europe— 
a golden character and extremely modest. 
He, who was one of the officers of the 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences, withdrew 
from the academy and from the university 
because his delicate nature would not per- 
mit him to impose himself upon a Jew- 
hating environment and to submit to their 
brutality. The man who refused splendid 
invitations from England and America be- 
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cause he wished to remain loyal to his Hun- 
garian fatherland and not to desert his op- 
pressed coreligionists, died almost of a 
broken heart, for the. mob of “awakening 
Hungarians” did not leave him unmolested. 
A nephew of his who taught pathological 
anatomy at the Budapest University had to 
resign and is now conducting a business at 
Vienna Another scientist, Dr. Tibor Pe- 
terfy, has fled to the Kaiser Wilhelm Insti- 
tute at Dahlen, Berlin. He was reproached 
for his attitude during the revolution Yet 
he had never busied himself with politics 
he was not even a Social Democrat. His 
crime consisted of having delivered a lec- 
ture on heredity to a workers’ society. But 
he had made an important discovery, he 
had invented a new method for the chemi- 
cal and surgical treatment of unicellular 
organisms and individual cells, so that the 
functions of individual cells could be deter- 
mined, thus opening a new field for mod- 
ern microbiology. 


Wuy THE LITTLE ENTENTE 
Distrusts HuNGARY 


We cannot fcllow the anti-Semitic hor- 
rors of this new so-called Christian move- 
ment in detail. This Christian movement 
is about as Christian as the feudal system 
of the Hungarian Government, and the so- 
called Parliament is democratic. Is it 
therefore surprising that Hungary’s neigh- 
bors can so easily convince the great 
powers of her reactionary tendencies and 
alienate the sympathies of the civilized 
world by painting her as an island of mili- 
taristic révanche, of irredentist sentiments, 
of feudalism and intolerance? Is it any 
wonder that Hungarian politics causes dis- 
trust? Is it any wonder that many a 
project originates in Hungary whose pur- 
pose it is to disavow her bad reputation? 
For a moment a personal union with 
Rumania was thought of; that is, that 
the King of Rumania was also to be the 
King of Hungary. In this way the Hun- 
garians of Siebenburgen who had been 
allotted to Rumania would be reunited 
with their. Hungarian brothers and the 
powerful Magyar magnates of Sieben- 
burgen—Counts Bethlen, Teleki, Baffy, 
Mikes and others—would remain lords of 
their extensive lands which have been ex- 
propriated by the new masters, the Ru- 
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manians. Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia 
would not indeed like the establishment 
of a Magyar-Rumanian empire which 
might endanger their safety. 

Unsolved problems bar the way which 
leads Hungary, the State which has be- 
come isolated partly through its own fault, 
to a free, progressive future. No State 
can long endure the pride of isolation un- 
punished. Not even the great island Em- 
pire of Britain wished to adhere to its 
policy of “splendid isolation” perma- 
nently. It entered into alliances with 
Western Europe and with the nation be- 
yond the Atlantic. And yet it was a 
splendid isolation, not to be compared to 
Hungary’s isolation. Hungary will come 
to its senses. It has been condemned to 
a dialect which stands alone among the 
languages of Europe, having no relation 
with the large language groups. It can- 
not condemn itself to permanent isolation 
in political, cultural, economic and finan- 
cial fields. It has been admitted into the 
League of Nations. This may show Hun- 
gary the way to salvation. 


RESTORATION OF HApspuRGS A CALAMITY 


Before the United States of America 
the disunited States of Europe stand help- 
less, and among these the States of Cen- 
tral Europe are the most disunited. Like 
an unnatural barrier of majestic size, Hun- 
gary blocks the way between the allied 
Staies of the Danube, Czechoslovakia on 
one side and Jugoslavia and Rumania on 
the other. The thoughts of all the contem- 
poraries who wish to improve European 
well-being must be directed upon drawing 
Hungary into the friendly alliance of the 
Middle European States. Only a Central 
Europe that represents a brotherly confed- 
eration of the Danube States can instil new 
power and life into the entire body and 
ne individual members. Only madmen, 
only desperadoes who juggle with phrases 
and threaten with force can fill the de- 
ceived masses with the illusion that Hun- 
gary can win back through war what it 
has lost though chauvinism, caste  sys- 
tem and oppression. Such demogagy, 
such “militaristic Mafia,” must doom the 
Hungarian ship of state to destruction. 
Hungary needs stability, and the more 
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stable it is the more agreeable and useful 
will it be to its neighbors, for wonderful 
powers lie dormant in the Hungarian peo- 
ple. Intelligence, chivalry, courage and 
hospitality are not the only virtues which 
adorn this sympathetic people that has un- 
fortunately been led astray during the 
last years, now by demagogues of the Left 
and now by the demagogues of the Right. 
Should Hungary insist upon remaining a 
monarchy under the Hapsburgs it will 
have a most unpleasant and thorny path 
before it. It may be expected that Admiral 
Horthy will be influenced by better advis- 
ers than those who now surround him to 
regard his mission other than that of exclu- 
sion from the western currents of democ- 
racy and anti-feudalism. Those are his 
worst counselors who out of selfish mo- 
tives advise him to seek the crown him- 
self. He is probably incapable of com- 
mitting such treason against the house of 
Hapsburg, whose loyal representative he 
has sworn to remain. Perhaps new lead- 
ers may arise, who, desiring an agreement 
with the neighboring States and‘with the 
great powers, may decide to renounce the 
house of Hapsburg, which no longer has 
a majority of the Hungarian population i in 
its favor. 


Austria is more sympathetic toward Hun- 


gary than is any other nation. The ties 
of centuries could not be loosened by the 
events of a few years. In Austria there is 
no enmity toward the Hungarian people, 
even if the individual parties have differ- 
ent views about the present rulers of Hun- 
gary. Through the peace of St. Germain, 
Austria has become even smaller than 
Hungary. More millions of Germans of 
the same language and race as the Aus- 
trians have been taken from this Alpine 
Republic than Magyars from its Magyar 
neighbor. The wish to be reunited with 
the great German Empire burns in the 
hearts of the Austrians. But this hope is 
vain as far as one can see. In Austria, 
where a restoration of the Hapsburgs is 
not thought of and where good intention 

toward the larger neighbors are harbore , 
there is at least the desire to be united inio 
a single large customs confederation of the 
Danube, in which Hungary is to be in- 
cluded as a precious link in the chain. 





RISING TIDES OF CULTURE 
IN TURKISH LIFE 


By Dr. Epwarp J. Binc 
The author of the following article is a graduate of Oxford, who 
has lived in Turkey, and who enjoys intimate acquaintance with 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha and the present Caliph 


Turks a free-born race of rulers, influenced culturally by Moham- 
medan traditions—Growth of Western ideas in the field of 
education, literature and art a vital force in New Turkey today 


T is quite natural that the general 
movement for political, constitutional, 
social and economic progress in 

Turkey should go hand in hand with a 
far-reaching educational reform. This 
very movement for progress is due to the 
activity of an already educated and cul- 
tured class which supplies the country 
with statesmen and reformers, and which 
is particularly fitted for the great task 
of national reorganization because it com- 
bines understanding of the spirit and tradi- 
tions of the masses of the people with 
thorough Western education and training. 
The political and economic renaissance of 
Turkey, it is clear, is but a consequence 
of an already existing system of modern 
Western education there. In a similar 
way, Western influence had left deep 
traces upon Turkish art and literature 
long before the recently acquired political 
and economic independence of the country 
became a fact. 

It is a mistake to believe, however, that 
the different peoples of the Near East 
would have profited, or will profit, much 
from direct contact with Western civiliza- 
tion. Such contact. especially if used by 
Western powers as a pretext for imperial- 
istic and economic aggression, is bound to 
bring about a strong and unfavorable re- 
action in the Near East. and is likely even 
to deepen the gulf between East and West. 
The occupation of Syria by the French, 
the overbearing attitude of German offi- 
cers in Turkey during the World War. and 
British domination in Mesopotamia, are 
all eloquent examples. Hardly had the 
foreign armies of “liberation” appeared 


on the scene, when the Oriental found 
out the West’s real aims—political con- 
quest and one-sided economic exploitation 
~-and with this discovery the prestige of 
the “great Western nations” vanished. 
Every Turk, Syrian and Mesopotamian— 
whether Moslem, Christian or Jew—be- 
lieves today that the educational and “cul- 
tural” activities of France, Germany, Rus- 
sia and Great Britain in the Near East 
were insincere, and intended merely to 
serve as pacemakers for subsequent dom- 
ination. 

The Turk, on the other hand, is a nat- 
ural link between Western and Eastern 
mentality and civilization, and, contrary 
to Western beliefs, is particularly fitted 
for disseminating among his Eastern 
neighbors of different race and mentality 
the products of the Western mind, in such 
a way and in such form as will suit 
the East. Although often hampered by 
Western political intrigue, ensuing wars, 
despotic and reactionary government at 
home, and a chronically depleted treasury, 
he succeeded, within a few decades, in 
building up a modern system of education 
throughout Turkey. Though this system 
is still open to many reforms, it offers a 
sound foundation for the reconstruction 
and reorganization of Turkish public life. 

It. would be fundamentally wrong to 
put the Turk and the other races who be- 
longed to his empire until recently, into 
one category as “Orientals,” and consider 
them as representating the same spirit and 
mentality. We would be less surprised 
at the recent renascence and sweeping re- 
organization of Turkey had we clearly 
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distinguished between the Turkish and the 
non-Turkish spirit in the Orient. 

The Arabic-speaking city population of 
Syria, Palestine and Mesopotamia is a 
mixture of Hittite, Phoenician, Bedouin, 
Roman, Greek and other blood. For more 
than 4,000 years it has been held subject by 
foreign conquerors—Rameses III., Thoth- 
mes III., the invading Hebrews, Sanhe- 
rib, Nebuchadnezzar, Cyrus, Alexander, 
Aurelian, Justinian, Omar, Gottfried de 
Bouillon, Saladin Suleiman the Magnifi- 
cent, Timur the Lame, Napoleon and 
Mehmed Ali—to say nothing .of Lord Al- 
lenby and General Gouraud in _ recent 
times. Under these various rulers the pop- 
ulation of the territory lying between the 
desert and the Mediterranean has been ex- 
cluded from participation in the politics 
of its own country. Thus the Syrians, for 
example, developed the typical qualities 
of a people kept in subjection for innu- 
merable generations and which found in 
trade the only outlet for its keen intellect. 
sharpened by a millennium-old local civ- 
ilization. As a consequence, the town pop- 
ulation of Syria developed a surprisingly 
high intelligence, often manifesting itself 
in an unchecked shrewdness which is liable 
to create a feeling of antipathy in the 
Western visitor. On the other hand, it 
shows a spirit of conservatism deeply an- 
chored in an ancient and brilliant civili- 
zation in many ways superior to our own. 
The Syrian’s strength is in his brain, not 
in his heart and muscles. 

The Turks present a widely different 
picture. They are a freeborn race of 
rulers and have not borne a foreign yoke 
to this day. Originally nomadic children 
of Central Asia’s plains, they resembled 
and still resemble in many ways their 
brothers, the Magyar horsemen, who had 
preceded. them on the way to the West 
about 500 years before. Environment de- 
cided the subsequent development of the 
two brother nations. The Magyars pene- 
trated into Central Europe, where they 
adopted Christianity. Latin civilization 
and the Western form of government—a 
Constitution, chartered in 1222, based. on 
the limitation of the sovereign’s power in 
favor of a feudal oligarchy. 


The Turks, however, came into direct 
contact with Arabian civilization, with 


Mohammedanism and Byzantine principles 
of administration, all of which they 
adopted, along with the traditional politi 
cal principle of the Orient, with autocratic 
monarchy, embodying absolute centraliza- 
tion of power. Consequently there was 
no reason for developing a hereditary oli- 
garchy, or aristocracy, which does not exis! 
in Turkey to this day. The system of ad- 
ministrative officials was borrowed from 
the Byzantines, even the term “authentes” 
heing adopted and contorted into “Ef- 
fendi,” in modern Turkish, “Sir.” 


GROWTH OF WESTERN IDEAS 


Persian and Arab literature, philosophy 
and music, Byzantine and Arabian archi- 
tecture, became prevalent in Turkey, and 
an educational organization based on Mo- 
hammedan traditions was made the foun- 
dation of her intellectual life. Four hun- 
dred years of a borrowed civilization pro- 
vided the Turk with a deep insight into 
Moslem-Arab mentality. It did not, how- 
ever, blind him to the advantages of Eu- 
ropean progress, but rather enabled him to 
weed out of the invading Western culture 
what seemed incompatible with the Eastern 
spirit. By the dawn of the last century the 
Turkish element had entered into a grad- 
ual, often checked but unceasing process of 
assimilation of Western ideas and _ their 
happy amalgamation with the principles 
of Eastern life. 

This process became particularly mani- 
fest in the field of public instruction. Un- 
til well into the last century the curricu- 
lum of the average Turkish school, run on 
patriarchal lines, embraced reading and 
writing, grammar, elementary arithmetic, 
the history of Turkey and some geography, 
the principal feature of the tuition being 
the study of the Koran. There was one 
subject, however, wherein the Oriental 
type of school was superior to the educa- 
tional institutions of the West—the sys- 
tematic teaching of courtesy, manners and 
of the rules of social contact. In fact, this 
domain was considered more important 
than the rest of the curriculum. Univer- 
sities on the Western model were unknown. 
There were a few colleges in the most im- 
portant cities of the empire, but their 
spirit as well as the subjects taught by 
them were Oriental. Moslem theology 
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Some of the buildings of the 


and the Sheriat, or Mohammedan religious 


law, were the principal features. Many 
Turks who showed particular interest in 
philosophy or natural science would go 
to Egypt and become students of the cele- 
brated Arab university of El Azhar at 
Cairo. 

Education for women was even more 
primitive. The overwhelming majority of 
the people were illiterate, and public 
scribes attended to the correspondence of 
millions. Access of the lower classes to 
literature was almost impossible, because 
the upper strata of Turkish society had 
developed from the vernacular a “high 
Turkish,” flooded with words borrowed 
from the Arabian and Persian languages, 
and which therefore remained a mystery 
to the peasant of Asia Minor. The most 
typical institutions of Turkish education 
were the Medresseler, or theological semi- 
naries, where candidates for the priesthood 
became imbued with a purely Eastern 
spirit and education. 


During the second half of the last cen- 


Syrian Protestant College, 


Beirut 


tury, however, Western ideas of education 
made a triumphal entry into the Turkish 
realm. Though the autocratic reign of 
Sultan Abdul Hamid discouraged political 
and social reform, the development of 
Turkish education on European lines was 
allowed comparatively more freedom. Be- 
fore the outbreak of the Young Turkish 
revolution of 1908 Turkey possessed al- 
ready a widespread though still incom- 
plete system of Western tuition. Constan- 
tinople boasted a university possessing 
Faculties of literature. medicine, law, the- 
ology and natural science. The city had 
also a training college for Government 
clerks, a university of engineering, a col- 
lege of art and a college of commerce, 
besides a military and a naval academy 
and a special training college for general 
staff officers. There were Law Faculties 
at Saloniki, Konia, Bagdad and Beirut, and 
a medical college at Damascus. Elemen- 
tary and secondary education were repre- 
sented in the larger cities by a number of 
grammar and high schools for boys and 
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several for girls, but altogether too few in 
number, and lacking properly trained 
teachers. 


EpuCATION UNDER THE YOUNG TURKS 


The establishment of the Young Turkish 
Government brought about a marked 
change in the entire system of Turkish 
education. The new leaders of the country 
were men of Western training, who were 


anxious to extend the facilities of Euro- 


pean education to the masses of their — 


countrymen. Government appropriations 
for public instruction began to be figured 
in millions, Particular care was devoted 
to the organization of primary schools 
throughout the country and the adequate 
training of teachers. To this end teachers’ 
training schools were established in almost 
every province of the empire. Attention 
was paid to the elementary, secondary and 
higher education of women. In addition 
to the ordinary high schools, known as 
“normal schools,” special “Sultanieh,” or 
lyceums, were set up in the capital city of 
each vilayet. The curriculum of the Sul- 
tanieh resembled that of the “lycée” of 
France and the “gymnasium” of Ger- 
many, combining tuition in classical and 
modern languages with elementary train- 
ing in natural science. I presided repeat- 
edly over examinations at the Sultanieh of 
Aleppo, and was impressed with the high 
standard of the boys’ education. 


The organization of the girls’ schools 
was very similar. The Western principle 
of physical culture as part of the educa- 
tion of both sexes likewise came to be ap- 
preciated, and sports and games began to 
be popular in the schools. 


Typical of the keen interest of the new 
Turkey in modern ideas of practical peda- 
gogics is the rapid progress of the Boy 
Scout movement in the Near East. Al- 
though this wonderful institution is only 
fourteen years old, it was introduced into 


Turkey eleven years ago, and troops of 
Turkish Genj- Dernegleri, or Boy Scouts, 
are now common. I had the privilege of 
organizing several troops in Aleppo, and 
it was a revelation to see the enthusiasm 
with which teachers and boys received the 
movement. It was, indeed, a quaint spec- 
tacle to watch hundreds of boys marching 
to the tunes of a fife and drum band, and, 
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scout-staves in hand, parading streets 
which were still alive with memories of 
Haroun-al-Raschid’s reign, and drawn up 
in rank and file in front of the citadel 
which had withstood the siege of the Cru- 
saders. 


FOREIGN SCHOOLS IN TURKEY 


The existence in Turkey of many schools 
and several universities subsidized by West- 
ern powers would have had a very ben- 
eficial influence upon public instruction 
had they not been regarded merely as so 
many outposts of their home countries’ po- 
litical and imperialistic aims. Owing to 
the political character of most of the for- 
eign schools in Turkey the gulf between 
the Turkish institutions run on European 
lines and the schools subsidized and run 
by European interests widened every day. 
Most of the foreign schools were kept up 
by France; there were some German and a 
number of American institutions. The im- 
pression was general that the French and 
German schools served political propa- 
ganda. Many Turks regretted that some of 
the splendidly organized American schools 
bore a distinctly Christian character and 
expected pupils to attend church services. 
thus conveying the impression to many 
Moslems that their children were being dis- 
criminated against. 


There were French schools of every de- 
scription all over the Near East. Though 
the French Foreign Office pursued an anti- 
Catholic policy at home it depended almost 
exclusively on priests in its educational ac- 
tivities in Turkey. The Alliance Israélite 
Universelle of Paris co-operated with 
other French institutions, trying to win the 
Jewish population of the Near East over to 
France through a great number of Jewish 
schools. German schools, intended to be 
pacemakers of Berlin’s political influence, 
began to appear on the scene a few years 
before the war. Among them, the high 
schools of Constantinople, Smyrna and 
Aleppo were the most notable. The leading 
part among the many hundreds of French 
establishments was played by the Univer- 
sity of Saint Joseph at Beirut, while amone 
the American schools Robert College, 
Constantinople, and the Syrian Protestant 
College, in Beirut, were the most prom'- 
nent. 
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French educational propaganda actually 
dominated Turkey until 1914. Every edu- 
cated Turk spoke French almost as well as 
his mother tongue, and such distinguished 
Turkish institutions as the Galata Serail 
school at Constantinople, were run entirely 
on French lines, even most of the profes- 
sors being French. There was much re- 
sentment against the foreign schools in 
Turkey, and although the Government tried 
to counterbalance their propagandistic in- 
fluence by the wholesale organization of 
similar Turkish institutions, the Sublime 
Porte was powerless, because the system of 
capitulations made interference impossible. 

When the Turkish Government formally 
abolished the capitulations after the out- 
break of the World War, it closed the 
French schools, but left the American and 
the German ones unmolested. Since 1914, 
French educational activity in Turkey has 
crumbled to pieces; the victory of the 
Allies in 1918 did away with the German 
schools. It is characteristic of the pro- 
‘American attitude of the Turks that the 
work of the American institutions has been 
allowed to go on to the present day, and 
was explicitly sanctioned by the Turkish 
delegates at the Peace Conference of 
Lausanne. 


WESTERN INFLUENCE IN ART 


The invasion of Turkey by Western 
cultural ideas, however, was not restricted 
to the field of education. It also mani- 
fested itself vividly in the domain of art. 
This adoption of Europe’s artistic prin- 
ciples offers one of the most interesting 
contrasts. Though in certain branches of 
Oriental art it has not become apparent at 
all, it has not only revolutionized but prac- 
tically created others, 

Sculptural art, as distinct from decora- 
tive carving, is conspicuous by its absence. 
This is due to the religious conceptions of 
Islam, whose strict monotheism, like that 
of Judaism, abhor any sculptural repro- 
duction of man or beast, as being apt to 
lead to idolatry. There are no statues of 
any kind in Turkey, but a recently reported 
public . utterance of Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha, wherein he advocated the erection 
of statues of the country’s famous men, 
explaining that the aversion to statues 
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ought to pass away, now that the danger of 
idolatry was eliminated, is highly signifi- 
cant of the new spirit in Turkey. The only 
statue I have seen there is that of the late 
Sultan Abdul Aziz. Hidden from the pub- 
lic eye, it adorns the hall of the private 
palace of his son, Abdul Medjid, the pres- 
ent Caliph of Islam, a ruler who combines 
the ardent love of his country and the 
Moslem faith with a broad-minded, ar- 
tistic and fearlessly progressive spirit. His 
palace at Tshamlidja, on the Asiatic shore 
of the Bosporus, is a gem of Oriental in- 
terior decoration, and its inmate put a 
pride into making it an artistic unit of 
purely Eastern design. 

But the Caliph’s palace is also an illus- 
tration of an entirely new field of Turkish 
art—modern painting. His Majesty is a 
talented painter, and some of his works 
have been exhibited at the Paris Salon. 
Many products of his artistic talent, which 
he inherited from his father, adorn the 
walls of his home. 

Until a few years ago, religious ideas 
barred painting just as strongly as sculp- 
ture. It was restricted to book decora- 
tion, and the adornment of a Koran man- 
uscript with elaborate initials and mar- 
ginal embellishments was its principal 
field, although Arabian-Islamic puritan- 
ism prevailed even there. In taking over a 
branch of Western art which had no local 
counterpart, Turkish painters adopted at 
the start a phase of this art which, in Eu- 
rope, is the outcome of centuries of devel- 
opment; most of them became impres- 
sionists. 

Turkish painters of today are numerous. 
Many of them have great talent, and some, 
like Samy Bey, show genius. They have 
been greatly influenced by impressionists 
like Turner, Millet, Corot, Toulouse-Lau- 
trec and others. Turkish painters of our 
days excel particularly in pictures of ac- 
tion, chiefly battle scenes, and a painting 
which adorns the entrance hall of the Ca- 
liph’s palace and shows a phase of the 
Battle of Sakaria, where the troops of 
Mustapha Kemal saved Angora from Greek 
conquest, is a masterpiece. Several Turk- 
ish painters, and, above all, the Caliph 
himself, follow the principle of depicting 
exclusively Oriental subjects. Here is a 
field where Turkish painting has a great 
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future before it; for who could reproduce 
the thousand-fold romance of the pictur- 
esque life of the Near East better; who 
could penetrate more deeply into the soul 
of the Orient than the Oriental himself? 
The sound instinct of the modern Turk 
has already succeeded in giving his paint- 
ing a characteristic stamp. As he had no 
local artistic traditions of his own to link 
with those of the West, he molded to- 
gether, in a happy combination, the lat- 
ter’s artistic conceptions with the enor- 
mous riches of his local themes, and did 
not commit the mistake of painting the 
usual Western subjects in the usual West- 
ern way. So far, Turkish painters have 
held aloof from such conceptions as those 
of Goya, Félicien Rops or Alfred Kubin, 
and also from those of the cubists, fu- 
turists and expressionists of the West. 
Several artists’ organizations and art so- 
cieties are in operation, and the annual ex- 
hibitions at the Galata Serail school give 
a deep insight into this new field of Turk- 
ish intellectual life. An exhibition of 
Turkish painters, organized in Vienna five 


years ago, was considered by art critics a 
very remarkable success. 

In the domain of music, Oriental and 
Occidental spirit, motifs, technique and in- 
strumentation are still in the throes of a 


struggle for supremacy. Though many 
Turkish women of the upper class play 
Beethoven, Tchaikovsky, Wagner, Verdi, 
Sousa and Irving Berlin with equal ease, 
millions of Turks are still fascinated by 
the strangely monotonous, guttural tones 
of a native singer, accompanied by millen- 
nium-old Eastern instruments. Western 
music so far has passed unnoticed by the 
masses, and even at Constantinople “Drama 
Koupru,” an old folksong, will draw a 
much greater audierice than the “Moments 
Musicaux” of Schubert. Educated Turkish 
women are undoubtedly most enthusiastic 
pacemakers of European tuusic, and their 
efforts were rewarded in 1917 by the cre- 
ation of an Academy of Music in the 
Turkish capital; but, although a Viennese 
musical comedy company drew full houses 
in Pera five years ago, grand opera and 
operetta still must be considered terra 
incognita in Turkey: 

Things are different with the Turkish 
dramatic stage. Fifty years ago, before 
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the reign of Abdul Hamid, European the- 
atricals held a triumphal entry into Turk- 
ish life, but the new development of the 
stage suffered a serious setback during the 
reactionary régime of that ruler, who op- 
posed the production of serious or tragi¢ 
plays. Under the influence of this nar- 
row-minded policy, the original types of 
the Turkish play reconquered much of the 
already lost territory. One of them was 
theorta oyounou, or “middle play,” 
where actors, disguised as popular types, 
appeared among the audience and con- 
tributed strongly to the comic element of 
the rather simple farce acted on the stage. 
Another popular feature was the kara- 
gueuz, the Turkish type of silhouettes, 
where the outlines of figures cut out of 
cardboard were made to move on an 
illuminated screen. 

It was not the Western drama. but the 
movies, which ultimately killed these per- 
formances of ancient local character. Eu- 
ropean tragedy, comedy and drama have. 
nevertheless, undergone a powerful revival 
in Turkey since the revolution of 1908. 
After the Young Turks had come into 
power, the municipal authorities of Con- 
stantinople founded a school for actors, 
and a celebrated French expert was put in 
charge just before the World War broke 
out. The institution is still active under 
the trusteeship of a committee of Turkish 
intellectuals and has graduated quite a 
number of able actors. Turkish women. 
however, still refrain from participating 
actively in the life behind the footlights. 
and women members of the Turkish stage 
are Greeks, Armenians, Hebrews and 
Levantines. Theatres on the Western 
model exist only in Constantinople. 

The number of Turkish playwrights is a 
negligible quantity, and the theatres rel) 
on translations of foreign, chiefly French. 
plays. 


A New Turxisu LITERATURE 


The decade between 1880 and 1890, fol- 
lowing the turbulent events of the Russo 
Turkish War of 1877, saw a sweeping ‘in- 
vasion of Turkey: by the conceptions o! 
Western literature. The sudden develop 
ment of ‘Turkish letters was, in ‘part, 
psychic reaction from the political oppres 
sion exercised by Abdul Hamid. As th« 
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energy of the intelligentsia had no out- 
let in directing their country’s destinies, 
it turned toward the creation of its intel- 
lectual revival; and as political reform 
and the propagation of Western legislative 
institutions were anathema, the creative 
minds received a doubly strong impetus 
to apply an “open door policy” to the 
general intellectual influence of the West. 
The slogan adopted by the advocates of a 
new Turkish literature was the same as we 
saw applied to the creation of Turkish 
painting: “Oriental mentality and sub- 
jects, manifested and expressed by Occi- 
dental technique.” In this spiritual re- 
vival, Turkey showed a great similarity to 
contemporary Russia: political oppres- 
sion proved the greatest stimulus to in- 
tellectual development as the forerunner 
of political revolution and of the destruc- 
tion of the medieval form of absolute 
monarchy. 

Lyrics began to be dominated almost 
entirely by the ideal of patriotism, which 
is even now a dangerous rival of love, the 
traditional inspirer of the poet. The 


names of patriotic poets like Kemal Bey, 


Tewfik Fikret, Ahmed Emin, hardly 
known little more than a generation ago, 
are household words in Turkey today. 
That intimate contact with the West is a 
powerful stimulant of Turkish poetic pro- 
duction was shown particularly in the 
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case of two famous Turkish poets: Abdul 
Hakk Hamid and Ahmed Hikmet, both 
members of the diplomatic service of 
their country. Abdul Hakk Hamid’s 

‘“Mezeristan,” for example, is one of Tur- 
key’s most widely read poems. Along 
with the adoption of Western forms of 
poetry, a wholesale linguistic reform set 
in. Many poets weeded out of their lan- 
guage the innumerable Arabian and Per- 
sian words which had gained admission 
into the Turkish idiom, and though Abdul 
Hakk Hamid’s products still show a great 
Arabian and Persian vocabulary, the 
poems of Tewfik Fikret and Ahmed Emin 
are writien in a scrupulously pure Turk- 
ish. 

This trend of Turkish poetry, however, 
was merely a part of a general linguistic 
reform strongly advocated by Zia Geuk 
Alp Bey, the well-known Turkish politi- 
cian, author and editor of the literary 
weekly, Genj Kalemler (Young Pens). 
Geuk Alp, Hamdoullah Soubhi “Bey and 
Halidé Edib Hanoum, the famous woman . 
writer, were the leading spirits of the 
“Turk Odjagh,” or “Turkish Hearth”’—a 
society founded in 1910 with the object 
of language reform and general cultural 
development, and this organization soon 
became the centre of Turkish intellectual 
life. In addition to a flourishing lyric 
and epic poetry, the rapid growth and 


All that remains of the famous Temple of Diana at Ephesus, the famous city of ancient times, 


about 36 miles from present-day 


Smyrna 
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progress of modern Turkish prose, repre- 
sented by Murad Bey, Ahmed Midhat, 
Halidé Edib Hanoum and many others, 
offered a wide field for the practice of the 
new, simple and pure Turkish style. 


An INTELLECTUAL REVIVAL 


Anxious to let the masses benefit by the 
accomplishments of Western development, 
the spiritual leaders of the country cre- 
ated an interesting scientific literature. 
Several magazines are devoted exclusively 
to popular science; a considerable number 
of professional publications, like maga- 
zines for lawyers, engineers, teachers, phy- 
sicians, and so forth, are published in the 
different cities, especially in Constantino- 
ple, while the Turkish capital alone sup- 
ports more than a dozen daily newspapers 
in Turkish, and almost as many in the 
English, French, Greek and Armenian lan- 
guages. Wholesale publication of Turk- 
ish classics, scientific books and period- 
icals, inaugurated by the Ministry of Pub- 
lic Instruction after the Balkan War, suf- 
fered a temporary setback through recent 
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political events in Turkey, but is likely to 
be resumed after the return to normalcy. 
Thus, Turkey’s defensive _ struggle 
against twelve years of armed European 
aggression has not been able considerably 
to retard her intellectual revival. In fact, 
her leaders have succeeded in dividing 
their time between cultural reform and 
self-defense. With the crushing defeat of 
the Greek invader, Turkey has laid down 
the foundations of her new freedom and 
peaceful development. There can be no 
doubt that the political and economic sta- 
bilization of the country will be followed 
by the wholesale resumption of intellec- 
tual progress, which is bound to level more 
and more whatever contrasts still remain 
between the spirit of the Turkish people 
and the mentality of the West. The pro- 
gressiveness of a strong element in Turkey, 
on the one hand, and sound patriotism 
on the other will give Turkey’s cultural 
renaissance an original stamp. If this 
wholesale modernization is to prove of 
real benefit to the country at large it 
must show originality and avoid the mis- 
take of copying blindly everything West- 
ern, just because it comes from the West. 





AMERICA’S OPPORTUNITY 
IN SIBERIA 


By Hewretrt HucHes 


Birth and death of Far Eastern Republic—Now an integral part of Sov“et 
Russia—Relations wrth Oriental neighbors—Recognition by United States 


of paramount 


amportance—American concerns obtaining valuable 


concessions—American tnvestors awaking to possibilities of Far East 


men, examining into the resources 

of Siberia, saw here a great field 
for their endeavors. The reasons for this 
were twofold: First, the economic possi- 
bilities of the country; and, second, the 
fact that there existed in Siberia. for the 
first time since the days of Romanoff rule, 
a Government with which they found 
themselves able to deal. But these inter- 
national bargain hunters were destined to 
be rudely awakened from their dreams. 
They soon found themselves forced through 
dint of circumstances to discard, or at 
least to defer for the time being. their 
ambitious plans for the development of 
the Russian Far East and to settle them- 
selves into an attitude of waiting. 

From 1917 to 1920 Siberia had no 
central administration. The country was 
broken up into regional Governments 
roughly corresponding to the provincial 
divisions of Czarist days. On Nov. 9, 
1920, representatives of these local ad- 
ministrations met at Chita, proclaimed a 
provisional All-Siberian Government and 
delegated to it the primary task*of calling 
a Constituent Assembly. Elections were 
held on Jan. 9, 1921, and the Assembly 
eonvened on Feb. 12. Thus did the Far 
Eastern Republic come into being. 

This new State was soon confronted 
with many difficulties. It found the local 
Governments greatly disorganized and in 
dire financial straits. Furthermore, it was 
immediately faced by foreign problems, 
chief of which was the unjustified military 
occupation of its territory by an alien 
power. But in the skillful and courageous 
manner with which it set about to sur- 


A ws a year ago American business 


mount the obstacles which lay across its 
path it soon won the sympathetic interest 
of many foreign onlookers. 

The Summer of 1922, however, found it 
forced to barter the direction of its foreign 
policies in exchange for: Soviet financial 
aid. As the weeks went by it became in- 
creasingly apparent that in complete union 
with Russia lay the only solution of its 
financial difficulties. 

Then, although in questions of internal 
administration strict independence was still 
maintained, within Government circles 
there was evidenced a growing desire for 
this union. Russia, moreover, quick to 
sense the situation, began campaigning 
strongly for its accomplishment. Com- 
munist leaders were sent to Siberia, to 
Chita and to Vladivostok. 

With a certain element already sustain- 
ing it, with the reactionaries who opposed 
it comprising a small minority, and with 
the peasants virtually taking no stand, the 
idea of consolidation, supported by like 
traditions, racial ties and former political 
associations, gained in favor. 

Confident of their growing strength, the 
Communists on Oct. 30 arrested about 
thirty leaders of the opposition parties 
(the Social Revolutionist and Democratic), 
including several members of the Popular 
Assembly, and deported them to Soviet 
Russia. The Communists took every pre- 
caution to eliminate opposition before the 
Assembly should reconvene in November; 
for they planned to take advantage of this 
event to induce those whom they had won 
over to make a definite declaration for 
union. 

Nor were their efforts fruitless. An eye- 
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witness gave the following description of 
the opening of the Assembly: 

The blow has fallen and the Far Eastern 
Republic has ceased to exist. The last two days 
were well staged and quite melodramatic. <A 
quorum of the Popular Assembly at Chita, the 
capital, was finally obtained on Nov. 13 and the 
delegates met with much formality and dignity. 

The first day’s session ended without any 
definite move toward union with Soviet Russia, 
although nearly every speaker stated his belief 
that the future of the Russian Far East lay in 
co-operation with Moscow, and several stated 
that the Far Eastern Republic had outlived its 
usefulness as a buffer State. 

As soon as the Assembly opened for the 
second day’s session it was evident that every- 
body meant business. The point of all the 
speeches was that the country had nothing to 
hope for from the bourgeoisie, from democracy, 
or from capitalism—all of which terms were 
used interchangeably. The only hope lay in 
union with Mother Russia. 

Meanwhile a mob outside the 
which the Assembly was meeting had 
more and more vociferous, and at last several 
representatives of special groups marched into 
the hall, bearing a huge banner welcoming the 
“Union of the Far Eastern Republic with Soviet 
Russia.” Several of these uncfficial delegates 
were given the privilege of the floor, and one 
after the other the representatives of the rail- 
way shops, of the peasants and of the army 
“demanded” that the Assembly turn over its 
power to a Revolutionary Committee until So- 
viets could be formed. 

The Government, ostensibly taken by surprise, 
asked for a recess, and after ten minutes brought 
in an elaborate officially sealed document which 
must have taken several hours to prepare in 
which it was resolved: (a) To dissolve the 
Popular Asseembly; (b) to establish Soviets 
throughout the Far Eastern Republic; (c) to 
annul the Constitution; (d) ‘to unite with So- 
viet Russia; (e) to turn over all powers to a 
Revolutionary Committee. This was followed by 
a spontaneous burst of enthusiasm and _pro- 
longed applause. 

A Revolutionary Committee of five was 
next appointed, of which P. A. Kobozev, a 
Moscow Communist who had been sent to 
the Russian Far East two months prior for 
the purpose of effecting the union, was 
made President. N. A. Kubyak, another 
Moscow Communist who came with Ko- 
bozev; Y. D. Yanson, former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the Far Eastern Re- 
public, and N. M. Matveef, its former 
President, were important members. This 
committee immediately set about the task 
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of putting the resolution into effect. 
Within forty-eight hours (Nov. 16) the 
union was approved by Moscow, and the 
Far Eastern Republic became an integral 
part of Soviet Russia, not an autonomous 
federated republic such as the Ukraine or 
Georgia, but part and parcel of Russia 
proper. 

Immediately throughout the Russian Far 
East local Soviets were formed and Bolshe- 
vist institutions inaugurated. Political 
parties, as such, disappeared. The two 
important political groups were the Com- 
munists, who had worked for and brought 
about union with Moscow, and the small 
but powerful minority of reactionaries. 
who still maintained opposition. Between 
these two groups stood the peasant. 
Toward the idea of union he was either 
apathetic or in a vague sense favorable. 
In the main, he desired merely a Govern- 
ment which would allow him _ personal 
freedom and an unhampered opportunity 
to till his lands. He had not gained suffi- 
cient political consciousness to desire to 
cast his lot with any group. 


SoLvinGc PoLitTicAL PROBLEMS 


The most important political problem 
facing the Siberian Soviet Administration 


was the danger of counter-revolution. 
Among the former émigrés from Russia 
resident in the Maritime Provinces plot 
after plot was uncovered. It was finally) 
decided that Vladivostok and its environs. 
which had become a hotbed of violent 
reactionaryism, must be rid of these dis- 
loyal elements. The announcement that all 
Russians who had migrated to the Mari- 
time Provinces after 1917 must be re- 
patriated to Russia proper had a dramatic 
effect. Unbiased reports indicate that the 
repatriation was consummated humanel; 
by the Soviet officials, who made sincere 
efforts to facilitate the remigrations under 
circumstances as comfortable as the un- 
settled state of the country would permit. 
Nevertheless, the White Russian press 
statements charged that the repatriation 
had been conducted with injustice and 
brutality, and represented these unfort 
unate people as nothing less than martyrs. 

Another problem which immediately 
confronted the new régime was the Buriat 
land question. These fierce, picturesque, 
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A gold mine now in operation 


nomadic people are a racial minority 
living within the confines of the former 
territory of the Far Eastern Republic. For 
many years they have occupied certain 
allotments of land roughly corresponding 
tov our own Indian reservations. In many 


respects the Buriats greatly resemble the 


North American aborigines. With cen- 
turies of tradition behind them, they are 
proud and indomitable. Their lands lie 
both to the east and west of Lake Baikal. 
The principal sections are eight in number 
and the extreme areas are separated by a 
thousand miles. 

The Buriats laid before the Siberian 
Soviet authorities the following proposal: 
Thac they should be granted an autono- 
mous province, to include all the territories 
formerly theirs, and in addition all the 
land in between, populated by Russians, 
and roughly equivalent in size to the tri- 
angle which would be formed by the lines 
drawn between New York, Chicago and St. 
Louis. Such a province would take in the 
entire critical sector of the Transsiberian 
Railroad around Lake Baikal and would 
serve as an absolute barrier to communi- 
cation between Eastern and Western Si- 
beria. It would also include several hun- 
dred miles of border contiguous to Mon- 
solia and therefore vulnerable to attack 
from the south. From the standpoint of 
defense alone, to say nothing of the rights 
of the Russians in the area which would 
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at Mias, Siberia . 


have been included, the demands could not 
be granted. For months the Buriats 
argued their claims; but, by the exercise 
of customary Soviet persuasiveness, these 
warlike roamers of the Siberian plains 
were finally induced to be satisfied by the 
guarantee of perpetual ownership over the 
territories which were already theirs, and 
of the rights of free movement and trade 
throughout the length and breadth of 
Siberia. 

The new régime inherited also many 
unsettled questions affecting Siberia’s re- 
lations with her Oriental neighbors. The 
withdrawal of Japanese troops from the 
mainland had been consummated on Oct. 
25, 1922. Japanese troops still occupied 
the Russian half of Sakhalin Island, and 
the question of the control of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway remained unsettled. To 
those in control of Siberian affairs it 
seemed advisable to have at their command 
a reasonably strong military organization. 
To this end the Fifth Red Army was 
stationed at Chita, the reserves of the class 
of 1901 were called out for military train- 
ing, and in addition an organization known 
as the Komsomol (Communist League of 
Youth) was inaugurated in all the large 
cities and even in most of the small 
villages. Under this system close-order 
drills, elementary military training, gym- 
nastics and Communist principles are 
taught. The number of youths who have 
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received nearly a year’s instruction in the 
Komsomol] is estimated at 30,000. 


DISCOURAGEMENT OF FOREIGN TRADE 


The most important of the official acts 
of the new Siberian régime were those 
affecting foreign trade. These measures 
are of particular interest to Americans. 


The first of a long series of steps aimed 
at the discouragement of foreign commer- 
cial relations was an order of Dec. 16 
closing the Consulates of France, Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Esthonia, 
Poland, Latvia, Czechoslovakia and 
Georgia. This order did not include the 
representative of the United States. It 
was followed by two announcements by the 
S. T. O. (Council of Labor and Defense ) 
the terms of which are of peculiar interest 
and significance. The text of these two 
official orders follows: 

Orver No. 3 
Vladivostok, Jan. 30, 1923. 

1. Supplementing my order No. 1 of Jan. 26, 
1923: All cargoes which arrived at Vladivostok 
before May 21, 1921, and for which customs 
and other charges have not been paid up to the 
present time, as well as cargoes which up to 
the present time have not been received by 
their owners, wherever such goods may be stored 
at the present time, are hereby declared to be 
the property of the R. S. F. S. R. Accordingly, 
they may be disposed of and distributed in com- 
pliance with my written order only. 

2. Cargoes containing articles of the Military, 
Naval or Railway Department’s outfits, as well 
as cargoes addressed to other Government in- 
stitutions or organs, * * * are the property 
of the R. S. F. S. R. regardless of the date of 
their arrival. 

‘ L. SEREBRIAKOFF, 
Authorized Representative of ‘the Soviet of Labor 


and Defense of the R. S. F. S. R. 


Orpver No. 5 
Vladivostok, Jan. 31, 1923. 


1. For the liquidation of affairs connected 
with the property and cargoes mentioned in my 
order No. 1, and in order to clear up the quan- 
tity of cargo and baggage unclaimed for, as well 
as in order to introduce here the customs laws 
and regulations which are effective in the R. S. 
F. S. R., all cargo owners who deposited their 
cargoes with the customs or with other storage 
establishments (forwarding agencies, and _ so 
forth) from May 22, 1921, to Oct. 25, 1922, are 
advised to file with my office documents prov- 
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ing their ownership of cargoes and baggage, not 
later than March 1, 1923. 
* * k 

3. All cargoes mentioned in Paragraph 1 of 
this order, in regard to which no documents re- 
quired are submitted within the given terms, 
as well as cargoes in regard to which no docu- 
ments * * * are presented, will be declared 
to be “cargoes unclaimed for.” Such cargoes 
will be considered the property of the R. S. 
F.-Si 


* oo 
L. SEREBRIAKOFF, 
Authorized Representative of the Soviet of Labor 


and Defense of the R. S. F. S. R. 


These orders naturally created consider- 
able consternation among those affected. 
Certain American property was alleged to 
have been among the merchandise confis- 
cated, notably goods supposed to belong to 
the General Electric Company, the Singer 
Sewing Machine Company and the Inter- 
national Harvester Company. It appears, 
however, that the property seized consisted 
of unclaimed goods which had been in 
Vladivostok for a number of years, for the 
head officers of these corporations, when 
questioned, replied that to their knowledge 
no goods belonging to them had _ been 
seized. This is of great interest, for at the 
time the Siberian press made considerable 
comment on these alleged confiscations of 
American property. 

In February and March, 1923, the final 
measures for the practical strangulation of 
foreign commerce were adopted. First a 
customs tariff similar to that in force in 
Russia proper was introduced. It was 
then announced that all importations and 
exportations of merchandise and goods 
would be prohibited unless special licenses 
from the Far Eastern Administration of 
the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade had been procured. : 

The underlying reason for all these 
apparently short-sighted policies, which 
were calculated to produce commercial 
isolation, was economically sound.  Sibe- 
ria’s long stretch of unprotected border 
was an ever-present invitation to the Ori- 
ental petty merchant to sell to the ignorant 
Siberian peasant low-grade goods as exor- 
bitant prices. At the same time, Russia 
was overstocked with certain articles of 
foreign manufacture, mostly of pre-war 
origin, for which Siberia served as an 





AMERICA’S OPPORTUNITY IN SIBERIA 


excellent dumping ground; furthermore, 
during the early stages of rebuilding, the 
Siberian industries needed protection from 
foreign competition. 


AMERICAN RECOGNITION ENVISAGED 


But the Moscow authorities apparently 
never lost sight of the fact that recog- 
nition by the United States was to them a 
matter of paramount importance in the 
conduct of their foreign relations, and 
that this very situation which they had 
created in the Far East might be employed 
as an instrument to gain this desired end. 
For to them it appeared not inconceivable 
that American business concerns might de- 
mand of the American Government the 
maintenance of a representative in Siberia 
who would be of valuable assistance in 
furthering their interests and place them 
in a position of peculiar advantage, espe- 
cially in view of the closing of the con- 
sulates of the other powers. 

The relations between the American 
Consul at Vladivostok and the Soviet. au- 
thorities during this period are a signifi- 
cant chapter in contemporary history. In 
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February the American Consul was asked 
to close the consulate by May 20 or obtain 
a new exequatur recognized by Soviet 
Russia. Furthermore, in order to make 
the transaction of business on the part of 
the American Consul difficult, he was 
accorded during this three months’ pro- 
bationary period a most unsatisfactory 
consideration in matters affecting Ameri- 
can business interests. As a counter to 
this he finally demanded of the Soviet 
authorities the following privileges and 
immunities, failing which he threatened to 
withdraw: 


1. Free intercourse with the local Soviet au- 
thorities and the right to interpose on behalf 
of American citizens and interests; 

2. The strict inviolability of the Consulate and 
its archives; 

3. Full guarantee of protection for the person 
of the Consul and his staff; 

4. Full freedom of communication between the 
Consul and his Government and its missions 
abroad. 


Still in the hope that pressure from some 
source might force the American Govern- 
ment to retreat from its position, the Soviet 


Keystone 


A Winter scene at Omsk, the chief town of Western Siberia, at the confluence of the Om and 


Irtish Rivers. 


It is on the Transsiberian Railway and is 1,624 miles from Moscow by rail. 


The 


monument shown on the right was erected in memory of the revolutionists executed by Kolchak 
during his occupation of Omsk 
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authorities refused these demands. But on 
May 15 the United States carried out its 
announced intentions and closed the Vladi- 
vostok consulate. 


For six months, therefore, the United 
States has had no authorized representative 
in the Russian Far East, the American Vice 
Consul and the military observer stationed 
at Chita having been withdrawn on May 1. 


ProGress TOWARD STABILITY 


From an internal economic standpoint, 
during the last six months, conditions have 
shown a steady improvement. Communica- 
lions have been more satisfactory, train 
service between Chita and Manchuria Sta- 
tions and between Vladivostok and Moscow 
being now frequent and good. A boat ser- 
vice has been established between Vladi- 
vostok and the ports of Tsingtao, and via 
Suez Canal to Odessa, thus extending Sibe- 
rian trade. During the life of the Far East- 
ern Republic it was necessary to borrow 
from Soviet Russia to the extent of 100,- 
000.000 gold rubles; this year, under the 
Soviet régime, all branches of the Govern- 


ment except communications and the mili- 
tary are being run without a deficit. The 
currency has been maintained on a strictly 
metal basis. and the State finances, all 
things considered, are in satisfactory shape. 


This has been partially accomplished 
through the nationalization of all mines, 
the Government control of a number of 
monopolies producing good revenue (not- 
ably Javanese sugar and Japanese paper), 
and the regular collection of taxes. The 
apparently short-sighted economic meas- 
ures, therefore, have accomplished much 
of what they sought. 

Moreover, it is evident that those re- 
sponsible for putting them into effect are 
satisfied that they have served their pur- 
pose. Still actuated by economic motives, 
however, but also doubtless influenced by 
political aims which are never divorced 
from their activities, the Siberian Soviet 
authorities have now set about the task of 
seeking foreign investments. The last few 
months, consequently, have seen a decided 
impetus in efforts to secure foreign com- 
merce. Certain American firms, notably 
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the Sinclair Oil Company, have obtained 
from the Soviet authorities valuable con- 
cessions. In the main, however, up to the 
present time, the largest number of fishing, 
mining, timber, and other contracts have 
been given to British, French and Japanese 
concerns, who see in America’s hesitancy 
a greater opportunity for themselves. 


A reliable informant writing from Vladi- 
vostok in the latter part of September says: 
“This season over 1,500,000 cubic feet of 
aspen logs have been exported, as well as 
large quantities of fish, furs, cedar nuts, 
butter and oats. After a long nightmare 
it would seem as if the dawn were com- 
ing. 

Siberia has long since ceased to mean 
little or nothing to the mind of Americans. 
With the sending to Siberia of the Ameri- 
can expeditionary force as part of the 
allied intervention of 1918, thousands be- 
came familiar with a country which before 
had meant nothing but squalid penal col- 
onies and prolonged cold. Furthermore, 
with the return of those 12,000 men who 
are now scattered over the entire United 
States and engaged in-all lines of business, 
the American public was brought into con- 
tact with many hitherto unknown and eco- 
nomically important facts. 

With the problems of Europe so promi- 
nent and so insistent of solution since the 
very signing of the armistice, it is unneces- 
sary to state that an interest in Siberia 
based merely upon sentiment would not 
have outlived the year 1920. But first- 
hand information concerning the economic 
resources of this vast treasure-house of the 
Far East created in the mind of the wide- 
awake American investor a permanent 
curiosity to know more. He has not yet 
forgotten that Siberia is one of the few 
remaining areas of the world abundantly 
endowed with natural riches and at the 
same time little developed. With increas- 
ing concern he will watch the political and 
economic changes in this corner of the 
globe; and it is not improbable that the 
next twelve months will bring forth further 
developments of importance. In fact, 
Siberia may prove the back door through 
which two old friends will once again 
grasp hands. 





RECLAIMING THE SUDAN DESERT 


By AnTHONY CLYNE 


Vast territory under Anglo-Egyptian control becoming productive through 
building of world’s greatest dam on the Nile—Rise of new cotton-growing 
industry in twrrigated areas—-One of General Kitchener’s achievements 


is that of a great effort to reclaim 

a territory of slightly more than a 
million square miles from the parching 
effects of rainlessness and dust, to make a 
vast stretch of aridity bloom once more 
with cultivation. This particular territory 
is but part of a larger region known as the 
Sudan—all that region of Africa which 


ji HE story of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
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lies south of the Sahara and Egypt and 
which stretches right across the continent 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the Red Sea, 
north of the maritime countries of the 
African west coast, the Congo Basin, the 
equatorial lakes and the Abyssinian high- 
lands. In Great Britain the name Sudan is 
often applied only to the eastern part of 
this great region, that part governed under 
the convention between the Brit- 
ish and Egyptian Governments 
signed in 1899, which brought 
the whole of the Nile Valley 
from the equatorial lakes to the 
Mediterranean under the control 
of Great Britain. 

A study of the map of the 
world reveals a symmetry in 
many respects inexplicable by 
such causes as science has hith- 
erto investigated, a manifold 
symmetry which cannot be due 
to chance coincidence of condi- 
tions. One of these symmetrical 
phenomena is the existence of 
great deserts in both hemispheres 
lying along the Tropics of Can- 
cer and Capricorn, respectively. 
In the south there are the cen- 
tral areas of Australia and South 
Africa, and in the north this 
desert belt appears in the Ameri- 
can Continent and extends across 
Africa and Asia—the Sahara, 
the Sudan, Arabia, Syria, Iraq, 
Baluchistan, the Gobi Desert. 
Why this’ almost rainless zone 
stretches around the northern 
hemisphere is unknown. In the 
equatorial belt the rains de- 
scend in sudden torrential down- 
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pours, the night dews fall. But in the 
desert belt rain is a rare occurrence, in 
some parts well-nigh unknown, while the 
sun’s heat sucks up greedily every drop 
of moisture from the soil. What water 
does find its way is lost by the intense 
evaporation. 

The mystery of the deserts is deepened 
by the fact, supremely evident from an- 
cient history and emphasized by every ex- 
plorer, that they were once very different. 
These arid tracts, now incapable of sustain- 
ing life, were once the homes of great civi- 
lizations, where many thousands lived in 
plenty. 

In the New World the Aztecs and the 
Incas, populous races with elaborate civili- 
zations and not meagre groups of savages 
existing on the verge of starvation. flour- 
ished in what are now the inhospitable des- 
erts of New Mexico and Arizona. In the 
Old World the evidence is far more exten- 
sive. Babylonia, Assyria, Persia, the gr2at 
nations of antiquity arose with all their 
teeming hosts, their houses and palaces and 
gardens, their flocks and herds and ample 
crops and spacious granaries, in lands 
where now but few can find subsistence. 
The Phoenicians and the Hittites, the em- 
pires of Egypt and Carthage, these existed 
in the desert zone. Where now scarcely a 
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blade of grass will grow save by dint of 
arduous toil once stretched smiling fields 
and rich orchards. Mesopotamia was then 
a great garden, the fecund soil producing 
corn in abundance, with luscious fruits, 
while upon its grassy plains herds of cattle 
fattened and droves of horses were reared. 
If we regard the deserts further east or 
those further west, there is similar evidence 
of an inexplicable transformation. In the 
vast, waterless Gobi Desert of Central Asia, 
for example, explorers have, discovered 
relics of an extinct civilization—the ruins 
of temples and shrines, with many mum- 
lies, attesting both a large population and 
one which had attained a comparatively 
high degree of culture. The schoolboy, 
painfully translating the pages of Herod. 
otus, marvels at the mighty hosts of the 
Persians, when Darius was “lord of all 
Asia and Egypt also,” whereas now a great 
part of Persia is desert. 


PROSPERITY IN ANCIENT TIMES 


The deserts of North Africa also have 
undergone a mysterious desiccation. Ac- 
cording to ancient: tradition among the 
Azabs, | there was a time when the traveler 
could walk from Morocco to Mecca always 
in the shade. There is an ancient caravan 
route across the Sahara, from Tripoli to 
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A school in the native quarter of Khartum 
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Statue of Gordon at Khartum, capital of the : 
Egyptian Sudan. Gordon was a British Army engineer, 
who, after a romantic career in China and elsewhere, was 
appointed commander in charge of the evacuation of 
the Sudan in 1884 when the Mahdi, the long-expected 
Redeemer of Islam, threatened the safety of the British 
and Egyptian garrisons. For a whole year Gordon was 
besieged in Khartum by the Mahdi’s troops, who captured 
the city and killed him two days before the British relief 
force under Wolseley arrived on Jan. 28, 1885 


Lake Chad on the other side, bordered by 
ruins of Roman dwellings, with stone walls 
crumbling away, the remains of paved 
roads and wells and other signs of a con- 
siderable population. In Roman _ times 
many rich cities on the coast of North Af- 
rica exported great quantities of corn. The 
observations of explorers; including  re- 
cently those of the intrepid Mrs. Rosita 
Forbes, have demonstrated that extensive 
regions of the Sahara once supported large 
and prosperous communities. Recently, 
too, aviation has proved of unexpected 
service in surveying such areas, since from 
a height features become apparent which 
on the surface are indiscernible. French 
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and British aviators have made 
observations, substantiated by 
photographs, proving the exist- 
ence of towns and villages where 
now is nought but sand and 
stones and dust and caked mud. 
The land is unproductive, not 
because of the inherent sterility 
of the soil, but from insufficien- 
cy of water. If adequate water 
is supplied at the right season 
the soil is extraordinarily fertile. 
In many places, after a shower 
of rain, the erstwhile bare and 
barren expanse is clothed for a 
space, as by a magic transforma- 
tion, with bright green grass and 
gay and fragrant flowers. 

By science and immense engi- 
neering enterprises the process 
of desiccation can be reversed. 
The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, part 
of the Sahara, is being redeemed 
from the desert and restored to 
fertility, a huge area for the 
growing of cotton and other 
crops. The Sudan today, with 
its illimitable promise, is largely 
the creation of a great soldier, 
Lord Kitchener. Forty years 
ago the Mahdi raised his stand- 
ard in the Sudan, and after him 
came the Khalifa. There were 
fifteen years of desolation, and 
if any one desires to realize the 
suffering, the slavery, the blood- 
shed of those years he had best 
read Rudolf Slatin’s “Fire and 
Sword in the Sudan.” Then in 
1898, Kitchener annihilated the 
hosts of the Khalifa at Omdurman, the old 
Dervish capital near Khartum. It was a 
great year in the history of the Nile Basin, 
for then also was the great dam at Assuan 
begun. But two years before Marchand had 
been sent by France with secret instructions 
to lead an expedition into the Nile Valley. 
Overcoming many difficulties, he reached 
Fashoda in May, 1898, and raised the 
French flag. From natives Kitchener 
heard, after Omdurman, that white men 
flying a strange flag were established at 
the dismal village of Fashoda, on a mud- 
flat in a swamp. Immediately the Sirdar 
proceeded ina steamer up the Nile, and 
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A landing place on the 


courteously but firmly requested Major 


Marchand to lower the French flag. The 
major refused politely, but decisively. 
The conversation ended with a whisky and 
soda—and Kitchener ordered the Egyptian 
flag to be raised close to the tricolor and 
precisely as high. War between the two 
nations seemed imminent, but eventually 
France withdrew. The Sudan became en- 
tirely and unmistakably British. Kitchener 
and Cromer are two names indissolubly 
linked with the history of Egypt and the 
Sudan. 

To Kitchener more than te any other 
the Sudan owes not only its present but its 
future, a future such as is hardly realized 
yet. It was under his inspiration and con- 
trol that the potentialities of irrigation 
were investigated. He appointed the com- 
mittee which studied the whole problem 
and elaborated the vast scheme for bring- 
ing prosperity and plenty to “the desert’s 
dusty face.” He signed their report and 
supervised the initiation of the work in 
1914, until the outbreak of the great war 


Nile at Omdurman (near Khartum). 
one-masted craft carrying a 
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The boats in the river are dhows, 
lateen sail 


called him to other tasks. The largest 
dam in the world, two miles long and 
with a storage capacity of about 500,000 
million gallons, is being built across the 
Blue Nile at Makwar, some 150 miles 
south of Khartum, raising the level of the 
river so that the water will flow by grav- 
ity along a main canal about 65 miles 
long to the irrigated area. An army of 
5,000 workers has been mobilized. In two 
years time, probably, an area of 300,000 
acres, roughly rectangular in shape, will 
be ready for planting a cotton crop. 
Eventually ten times that extent will be 
irrigated, and will produce a high yield 
of long staple, fine quality cotton. The 
Gezira Plain, situated between the Blue 
and White Niles, has a total area of ap- 
proximately ten million acres, and besides 
the three million acres suitable for cotton 
cultivation, other portions may be found 
capable of producing other crops. 

It was a popular fable among the ancient 
Egyptians that the annual rise of the Nile, 
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Sudanese girls in native costume at the American Mission, Khartum 


beginning about the middle of June, was 
caused by a tear from the goddess Isis fall- 
ing into the river; and to this day the “Lei- 
let el Nokta” (“Night of the Drop”) is 
celebrated by the peasants, who cast cakes 
and bread into the rising flood. When the 
Nile reached eighteen cubits at Roda came 
the festival of “Kat el Khalig” (the “Cut- 
ting of the Canal”). A canal, since filled 
in for sanitary reasons, once traversed 
Cairo, and a dam across this was pierced 


amid universal rejoicing. The most beau-_ 
tiful maiden in all the land was chosen, 
appareled in magnificent robes and 
adorned with costly jewels. As the flood 
rushed through the broken dam she was 
cast into it as a sacrifice to the Nile god, 
in gratitude for the deity’s benevolence if 
the water was abundant, or to propitiate 
him if he had shown his displeasure by 
For the 
Nile waiters have ever been and are now 


ordaining an insufficient rise. 





Native potters at work at Omdurman 
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more than ever the very lifeblood of 
Egypt. They will become, when the irri- 
gation schemes are completed, the life- 
blood of the Sudan also. A vast expanse 
of land lying waste and dead beneath the 
sun will be, as it were, quickened to fer- 
tility by an infusion of vitalizing water, 
circulating through a network of canals 
as the blood courses through the arteries 
and veins. 

The scheme for the Gezira Plain is but 
part of a larger scheme. A colossal bar- 
rage across the Rift Valley at the north 
end of Lake Albert, forming a reservoir 
of stupendous capacity, has been proposed. 
Ambitious, yet thoroughly feasible, this 
project obviously cannot be embarked 
upon yet owing to financial reasons. but 
a commission has been dispatched to study 
in preparation the hydrographical condi- 
tions and engineering problems. The Nile 


is a great river, but only a fraction of 
the huge volume of water with which it 
is fed by the immense lakes of Central 
Africa, draining the Abyssinian mountains 
and the high central tableland, 


reaches 
the Egyptian plains. It flows northward 
on a tortuous course for the greater dis- 
tance, between low banks of porous soil; 
and while much is lost by evaporation 
from its surface, still more is absorbed 
by the thirsty banks. An ample volume 
issues from Lake Albert to irrigate thou- 
sands of square miles, without interfering 


with the supplies of Lower Egypt. if it 


Sudanese women sifting sesame, 


a grain mainly 
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is conducted by canals and subsidiary 
channels to the areas where it is needed, 
protected from evaporation and seepage, 
stored for seasons of shortage, and its 
distribution regulated. 

Cotton growing in the Sudan has ad- 
vanced far. beyond the experimental stage. 
The suitability of the land has been tested 
during more than ten years by actual re- 
sults obtained on smaller areas, Water 
was first pumped from the Nile at Tayiba 
in 1911 to irrigate for cotton and rota- 
tion crops, an enterprise so successful that 
the area has been several times extended 
and other pumping stations have been 
erected. The crop is exceptionally heavy. 
while from a half to a third of the quan- 
tity of seed required in Egypt need be 
planted, owing to the more favorable con- 
ditions for germination. The destructive- 
ness of insect pests, which have wrought 
such damage in the American cotton fields. 
is at a minimum and will never become 
a scourge. The boll-worm ravaging the 
Egyptian crop can be kept under control. 
It has been discovered that the most suita- 
ble variety for cultivation is the Egy ptian 
sakel, and this variety of Sudan. origin 
compares favorably with the famous Sea 
Island. The 300,000 acres should produce 
about 80,000 500-pound bales a year. A 
three-year rotation system is the best—cot- 
ton, lubia, fallow—so that only a third 
of the area will be under cotton in any 
one year. 
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THE NEGRO AWAKENING 


3y Uxysses S$. Poston 


Growing self-consciousness of the negroes of America—New ideals and 


new demands for equal rights—Solidarity impossible on account of con- 


NTIL the negro problem has been 
i | solved, the Constitution of the 
United States will never be an in- 
strument insuring the security of this Com- 
monwealth. When it was drafted and 
adopted the negro was a chattel slave and 
was accordingly dealt with merely as prop- 
erty. The white man was easily misled 
into believing that the negro, taken by 
force from his native home in Africa, 
which at that time was practically divorced 
from the civilized world, and placed in an 
environment of slavery which isolated him 
from the advaniages offered by civiliza- 
tion, would remain forever an elemental 
sleeping giant in the environment in which 
he was placed. But from the moment Lin- 
coln tickled the toes of this sleeping giant 
with his Emancipation Proclamation, the 
negro has been increasingly restless in his 
efforts to shake off his lethargy and take 
his place in the world of self-conscious and 
self-respecting humanity. 

Today the negro may be considered only 
half awakened. His eyes are opened far 
enough for him to see the advantages and 
disadvantages accruing to him from having 
stormed the ancient institution of slavery 
and the present institution of semi-slavery. 
The negro is conscious of the fact that 
Lincoln's Emancipation Proclamation only 
lifted him a little higher in the social, po- 
litical and economic life of America than 
the level of the dumb brute. It relieved his 
hack of the slave-driver’s lash. gave his 
children a name and protection, with a few 
added advantages. He knows that unless 
this order of things is changed, he will 
eventually reach a stage of diminishing 
returns jn the social life of America. Daily 
the negro sees the population of this great 
republic increased by birth and immigra- 
tion. He sees the danger of losing the 
segregated jobs at which he is being en- 





flict between different color growps—Suggested solution of the problem 


gaged as domestics and unskilled laborers. 
Behind these jobs are the shoes and cloth- 
ing he wears, the food he eats, the society 
he enjoys and the education he receives. 
Without these jobs he will ultimately be 
exterminated as a racial entity in the strug- 
gle for existence. Naturally, he fights 
against the inevitable. 

Being forced to live in a segregated en- 
vironment has and continues to have a 
very unhealthy effect on every element of 
the negro’s life. The wage he earns in 
domestic and industrial employment is toé 
small for travel, the purchase of literature 
and leisure for study, which are essential 
to cultural development. So limited are 
the outlets in school and life for the am- 
bitions of negro youths that the larger per- 
centage of them pursuing higher educa- 
tion are directing their studies into grooves 
fixed by segregation. Ninety per cent. of 
the negro youths seeking higher education 
and professional training aspire to be 
either ministers, teachers, lawyers or doc- 
tors, not altogether from a desire for ser- 
vice or from natural inclination, but 
largely because these professions offer the 
only guarantee, with a few exceptions, of 
a decent livelihood. Financial success is 
met in these professions because white 
professional men wish to avoid personal 
contact with negro clients. One of the 
chief dangers to the welfare of the negro 
race lies not in the numbers pursuing pro- 
fessional training, but rather in the high 
percentage as compared with those seek- 
ing other forms of technical or highly 
specialized training. The industrial sys 
tem of America offers the negro little. La- 
bor unions with their programs of exclu- 
sion bar the negro from skilled work in the 
highly developed industries of the nation. 
The young negro student, conscious of this, 
directs his education toward an outlet 
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quite regardless of his natural bent. Polit- 
ically, almost nothing is offered the negro. 
He is taxed virtually without representa- 
tion, in negation of the whole idea of de- 
mocracy. 


EFFECTS OF SEGREGATION 


In the congested urban centres of Amer- 
ica the negro suffers untold discomforts 
from housing conditions arising from seg- 
regation. The exodus of the negro from the 
South, caused through unjust treatment 
and a preconceived idea of advantages of- 
fered him in the North, has severely taxed 
the already circumscribed areas in which 
negroes contented themselves in the past. 
Expansion, with its many problems, is 
needed. It is a common occurrence to see 
as many as three families living in a small 
five-room apartment in such cities as New 
York, Chicago, Detroit. Unscrupulous 


landlords are taking advantage of the acute 
housing condition among negroes in these 
centres by charging them sentals ranging 
from $75 to $900 a month for such five- 
room apartments, as compared with rentals 


between $35 and $50 a month paid by the 
white tenants who were ousted for the 
negro. In order to pay the high rents 
which cannot be met from the returns of 
honest labor, some negroes are forced to 
resort to questionable and immoral prac- 
tices. 

The institution of slavery, which carried 
with it complete segregation, has had 
highly injurious effects upon the spiritual 
life of the negro. It has fastened on him 
a weird, unintelligent sorrow song called 

“folk music.” 
tional music of our forefather and ex- 
patiate upon its many virtues, but to the 
intelligent young negro whom America 
has to contend with in the future, this mu- 
sic is detestable. It has only a very slight 
African origin or semblance, and is strictly 
a product of the damnable institution of 
slavery with its many vices. Recently the 
student bodies of Howard and Lincoln 
Universities revolted against the singing of 
this weird music at their chapel exercises. 

The American environment of oppres- 
sion has caused the negro to evolve a 
super-religious consciousness. with the re- 
sult that the solution of his most minute 
problems is entrusted to God. This false 


Its "defenders call it the na-- 
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conception of God and religion has held 
back the negro in his attempts at material 
and political advancement. Such songs as 
“You Can Take All the World. But Give 
Me Jesus” have had an unhealthy effect on 
the material progress of the negro. The 
negro minister, commercializing this sup2r- 
religious consciousness, has welded the 
negro into a religious compact which is 
impenetratable unless approached through 
the religious leaders of the race. 

Oppression and segregation, with their 
attendant horrors, «re fastening on the 
negro _another form of music known as 

* jazz.” In order to forget the stressful 
conditions under which he is living he falls 
an easy prey to the cheap amusement 
found in cabarets, cheap burlesque shows 
and other forms of underworld life. Out 
vf this environment the negro, collaborat- 
ing with whites with the same tastes, is 
developing a vulgar, suggestive music. 
which is rapidly replacing the genuine mu- 
sical art which makes for cultural ad- 
vancement. In the average American 
home, especially that of the negro, you 
will find on the victrolas, player pianos 
and music cabinets such’ suggestive num- 
bers as “ He May Be Your Man, but He 
Comes to See Me Sometimes,” or “ You've 
Got to See Mamma Every Night.” 


Cotor Groups AMONG NEGROES 


Slavery, with its practices of miscegena- 
tion, has divided the race into many colo: 
groups, resulting in the negro’s social life 
taking on as many forms as there are color 
groups in the race. The “near whites ” 
intermarry with “ near whites ”; the “ high 
yellows,” “high browns” and “ sealskin 
blacks” likewise choose their mates 
among those of the same tint as 
themselves. No group finds congenial 
society in another, thereby destroying 
mutual confidence and racial solidarity. 
regardless of the unwritten law which 
decrees that 99 per cent. of white blood 
and | per cent. of negro blood in the veins 
of a person in this country makes that 
person a negro. The two most influential 
welfare organizations of the race are at 
variance with each other because of the 
color issue. One accuses the other of being 
too white. while the other retorts that the 
first is too black. One advocates a pro- 

















Negroes of the new generation who are 
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demanding 








fuller recognition of their rights as citizens; 


members of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps at Howard University, Birmingham, Ala. 


cram of social equality, aided by philan- 
thropic help, while the other puts forward 
social isolation and self-help as solutions 
of the race problem. The incessant war- 
fare waged by these schools of thought in- 
evitably retards progress. To those unac- 
quainted with the intricacies of negro life 
such a color issue appears to be the height 
of folly. but when a careful analysis “of 
the prob ‘lem is made, it will be found that 
each group has some justification for its 
point of view. One extreme section of 
negro thought which contends vehemently 
for social equality, and which is led and 
influenced by the mulatto element of the 
race. bases its contentions on the following 
facts: 

1. A large part of the blood in their veins is 
that of their white fathers, which carries with 
it physical and spiritual characteristics. . 

2. Influenced by the American school system 
and environment, whose aims are to perpetuate 
the white ideal, they become homogeneous with 
the whites in point of view. 

3. Because of color and heredity tendencies, 
they seldom find congenial society with the negro 
of darker hue. 


4, The last justification is found in his con- 
stitutional rights. 


The following editorial which appeared 
in The Indianapolis Freeman, one of the 
oldest and most reliable negro publica- 
lions in America, throws further light on 
this complex subject of race adjustment: 

The negro race is a mixed race in America. 
No small number of our people are mulattoes. 
Strangely enough the great majority of these 
people are fair enough of complexion to pass for 
white. Some of them do, but usually they are 
loyal to their negro blood, be it ever so liitle. 
Many of our negro leaders are in this class, but 
like Moses prefer to suffer with a noble, but 
downtrodden people rather than enjoy the luxu- 
ries of oppressors. All honor to these splendid 
men of our race. They would be a credit to 
any people. 

There is, however, a small coterie of white, 
hate-to-be-negroes who ought to get out of our 
race immediately. The sooner the better. They 
are not negroes; they are white in all their inter- 
ests and sympathies. They like to be known as 
Indians, foreigners, anything except negroes. 
They go to white churches, patronize white bus!- 
ness enterprises, employ only white lawyers, doc- 
tors and undertakers. Their interest in negroes 
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Steel mills at Birmingham, Ala., where negroes in the South have 
chance to enter industrial life 


obtained a 


may be summed up in what they can get out 
of them. They are the sort who fear to speak 
to their negro acquaintances in the presence of 
white people; who toady to anything white, who 
even prefer the friendship of the scum of the 
white race to the fellowship of the most worth- 
while negroes. They seem to feel that the negro 
race owes them some sort of homage for making 
nuisances out of themselves, playing poorly, “Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” 

By reason of their patronizing, sickening, over- 
done attitude, they are undesirable to the white 
race. They are misfits and are not wanted by 
negroes. These people of whom The Freeman 
speaks are white enough to enter the heaven 
they seek. Why don’t they go? Real negroes 
will not expose them. We are eager to be rid 
of them. We want no traitors, no half-hearted, 
no marplots in our band. These parasitic refu- 
gees, miserable racial misfits, are. personae non 
gratae in the negro race. . 


The other extreme ‘ection of negro 
thought which believes in social isolation 
and self-help is led and influenced by the 
darker element of the race. They sup- 
port their contention on the following 
grounds: 

1. The Divine Creator had in mind a purpose 
in creating them as he did, dark in color with 
distinct physical characteristics from other people, 
and placing them on a different continent. 


2. They oppose social equality as it is in- 


terpreted in America, claiming 
by seeking the white 
they compromise the virtues, 
achievements and_ possibilities 
of the race. Perfect satisfac- 
tion is found in their own so- 
. ciety and implicit confidence 
manifested in the possibilities 
of this race. 

3. That the Constitution of 
the United States offers then 
little as citizens of this Con 
monwealth., 


race 


Those with an inside ac- 
quaintance of the color 
question within the race 
are compelled to sympa- 
thize with the latter group 
of negroes, who are striv- 
ing to retain their racial 
identity as negroes in an 
environment tending to the 
establishment of a white 
ideal. They have a gigan- 
tic educational task before 
them in trying to mak 
think black in a_ white 
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their cohorts 
environment. 


EFrects oF WHITE ENVIRONMENT 


Some of the outstanding effects on the 
negro living in a white advanced environ- 
ment are these: 

1. The negro child’s desire for a white doll. 
I recently interviewed a representative of a doll 
manufacturing company relative to the manu- 


facture of negro dolls. He considered the idea 
absurd, stating that his long experience with 
negroes and dolls had convinced him that the 
negro in America desired the white doll, and 
any attempt to change that desire by manu- 
facturing a negro doll would be a loss of money 
and effort. 

2. There is a strong desire on the part of the 
dark negro to become light and the light negro 
to become white. Commercializing this desire, 
the negro woman has developed a business of 
hair straightening and face bleaching that excels 
any other form of business to be found in the 
race. One woman made over $1,000,000 out of a 
business of this nature, and companies in St. 
Louis and Chicago have been equally successful. 
The yearly profits of these concerns far exceed 
that of any bank in this country operated by 
negroes. The negro press of today is partly 
supported by the advertisements from hair 
straightening and face bleaching concerns. 

ae Only a few years ago it was idle for 
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dark man or woman to aspire to leadership in 
any of the organizations found among negroes. 


In the midst of this great struggle of 
human souls in their efforts at race ad- 
justment there are many influential or- 
ganizations among them working over- 
time to ameliorate conditions. Churches, 
newspapers and magazines, secret soci- 
elies, business and philanthropic organiza- 
tions are doing yeoman’s work in their 
efforts to solve this perplexing problem. 
Instead of finding the negro church 2 
consecrated sanctuary dedicated to the 
service of God, you will find it to be 
partly an open forum for the airing of all 
racial grievances. The negro press, in- 
stead of devoting itself to the solution of 
many intricate national and international 
questions challenging the security of our 
national existence, deals almost exclu- 
sively with the negro issue. The col- 
umns of the negro press are filled with 
news stories of acts of discrimination and 
with editorials condemning atrocities per- 
petrated against the race. Business or- 
ganizations meet for the purpose of pro- 
testing against segregation in business in- 
stead of formulating plans for business 
development The negro wing of the 
American Legion, an organization which 
should sy mbolize patriotism, is utterly dis- 
eusted with every effort it made during 
the war to insure the security of America, 
and if America ever goes to war again 
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Negroes cutting sugarcane on an estate in Florida 
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some men of this organization will die 
martyrs rather than fight again for the 
country that offers Germans more advan- 
tages to become prosperous and respected 
citizens than the negro, who never betrayed 
his trust. In such a minor matter as box- 
ing, the majority of American negroes 
would rather see the championship won by 
Firpo, a foreigner, instead of Dempsey, a 
native. Negro orators who before the 
war boasted of the loyalty of the race to 
tne American flag and waxed eloquent 
when narrating the loyalty of the negro 
slave to his master, who fought to keep 
him enslaved, today meet w ith an icy re- 
ception from audiences of intelligent 
young negroes. 

What does this unrest among negroes 
mean? To what is it going to lead? These 
questions have recently been answered in 
part by the editorial writer of The Pitts- 
burgh American, an ably conducted negro 
publication: 

The trend of American policy toward the negro 
is to complete the spiritual, mental and material 
isolation of the race. This policy persists in spite 
of the best efforts of American negroes to be- 
come 100 per cent. citizens of the nation. Out of 
the fact arises the need of a new system of ideas 
created and maintained wholly by negroes to 
counteract the evil of the traditional American 
policy toward the race. Negroes have proceeded 
thus far relying on a system of ideas that will 
not sustain them in the future. They must have 
something new. Twelve million souls are practi- 
cally ignored by their Govern- 
ment—without a single voice in 
its legislative bodies. How 
pathetic! 

Apparently the race knows 
neither its danger nor strength. 
Negroes have been fooled by 
politicians, exploited for their 
labor, degraded by landlords 
and drugged by philanthropists 
for fifty-seven years. A job as 
political hireling or buffer dur- 
ing election time or a subordi- 
nate appointment afterward 
has constituted most negro 
political ideas to date. The 
laborer has had no one of his 
race to teach him his power 
and possibilities in shaping the 
destiny of the race. There has 
been much dependence upon 
the sympathy and charity of 
the philanthropic class whose 
magnificent gifts are weaken- 
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ing the instinct cf self-help which must be 
strongly developed in the negro race. 

Well-meaning and able leaders of the race must 
recognize that the present is not like the past. 
The situation imposes a special duty upon the 
best minds of the negroes in this country. If this 
duty is not performed, 12,000,000 negroes and 
their descendants may yet find themselves weak 
to helplessness because of unpreparedness for the 
responsibility of taking care of themselves in this 
world. 


Another editorial in the same paper 
reads: 

Racial equality begins with racial self-respect: 
Negroes can never hope to be considered the 
equals of other races until they are so much 
in love with themselves that they show by their 
thoughts and actions that they believe they are as 
good as other people. Two points of view are im- 
peding the growth of racial self-respect among 
negroes. One must be done away with if the 
race is ever to take its place with the other peo- 
ple of the world. 

The distinguishing characteristics of the negro 
are too easily submerged by environment. We 
too readily conclude that negro achievement and 
well-doing must have the white man’s stamp of 
approval before it should be accepted as good, 
better or best. In this way we emphasize racial 
dependence. Our persistence in imitating the 
white man impairs the initiative and creative in- 
stincts of the race. Until we look upon the world 
in its relations to the race and interpret this 
meaning by purely negro thought, our progress 
in mental emancipation will move slowly. 


We have too many educated 
men and women teaching negro 
youth from books produced by 
the authors of other races. Edu- 
cation is the hope of the world 
and its people. Education is a 
source of inspiration. The suc- 
ceeding generations of negro 
school pupils will receive their 
inspiration to careers in the 
schools and colleges of today. 
It is important, therefore, that 
negroes turn their attention to 
producing textbooks to be used 
in the instruction of the youth 
of the race. 


Each succeeding generation 
of negroes will continue to see 
the world and _ themselves 
through the eyes of other peo- 
ple until schools and colleges 
include the text books of negro 
authors in their courses. It is 
not enough for any ambitious 
member of the race to confine 


Negro cotton pickers at work in 
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himself to the preparation of a negro history. He 
should address himself as a historian to the task 
of producing a history of interest to all the world 
because of its comprehensive character. We must 
produce a good crop of authors of textbooks in 
the English branches as an incentive and inspira- 
tion to unborn generations of negroes. This will 
constitute a good foundation for the larger edu- 
cation of the race throughout the world. 


THE Passinc oF UNCLE Tom 


In the midst of the many changes tak- 


ing place in the affairs of the world, it is 
only a natural sequence for the negro 
to be affected. The Uncle Tom and Old 
Black Joe type of negro passed a decade 
ago. Along with him passed the ideals 
and institutions which he evolved and sup- 
ported. The present type in ascendency 
is represented by the sons and daughters 
of Uncle Tom, only removed a few years 
from the ideals and institutions of their 
fathers. Their contribution to negro 
progress may be: summed up as a com- 
promise between the two extremes of the 
slave and the freeman. They have fought 
to the best of their vision and understand- 
ing in advancing the race to its present 
status. They are now on the decline. 
Leadership is being wrested from them 
by a new type. Their ideals and institu- 
tions are being shattered. In order to 
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Keystone 


Southern negro children who work as cotton pickers 


maintain their social, economic and politi- 
cal position, they are trying to stifle the 
voice of this new type, but to no avail. 


This voice crying in the wilderness must 
he heard. It is the voice of the grand- 
sons and great-grandsons of Uncle Tom. 
Through thrift and economy they have 
received the best that America’s educa- 
tional institutions offer. They have 
traveled, studied and fought abroad. 
Their children will be. greater contenders 
and fighters for human rights than they. 
This type in the South has shattered that 
animal-like relation that once existed be- 
tween slave and master. He is demand- 
ing that he be understood as a man, and 
not an object to be pitied and helped be- 
cause of his previous condition of servi- 
tude. Yes, this new type has aspirations 
to the best America can offer—to the 
House of Representatives, the Senate, to 
the Presidency. vo longer are they satis- 
fied to be privates in the rear rank in the 
army of the country for which many of 
their race have given their lives. On all 
issues affecting his race, this negro is 
thinking clearly and is not willing to ac- 
cept compromises. 

This is the type of negro that will con- 
stitute America’s future problem—the type 
that is becoming as “revolutionary as 


science and as reactionary as the mulltipli- 
cation table” in the struggle for race ad- 
justment. The unrest among negroes of 
the new generation will not ‘be expressed 
through any form of violence, but rather 
through political action. As a minority 
group, they are conscious of the dang>r 
they would encounter should they assert 
themselves through force. With minds 
alert to the politics of this country, the 
new negroes, instead of using their ballots 
as Americans, are using them as negroes 
to raise their status. By joining with 
other minority political groups negroes 
will some day be heard and felt as a po- 
litical entity in American politics. The 
migration of negroes to the North will give 
much impetus to the negro vote in the fu- 
ture, for in the North they are busying 
themselves in seeing that every one of the , 
race coming from the South and the, 
islands of the sea qualifies to become a 
voter. 


A SUGGESTED SOLUTION 


Because there is something radically 
wrong with an environment that causes a 
people to think and act purely in terms of 
race rather than of humanity and country, 
what has been said is not intended as 
propaganda or to incite passion. It is only 
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an effort to place before the public a few 
of the complexities of the race problem of 
America in the hope that it will receive 
more thoughtful attention. If the problem 
is-to be solved, I contend that two homo- 
geneous groups cannot forever live side by 
side without fusion by intermarriage and 
that two heterogenous or dissimilar groups 
each with a reasonable amount of intelli- 
gence will not amalgamate. 

As atonement for the wrongs perpetrated 
against the mothers of the mulatto element 
of the race and as a solution for the mu- 
latto problem, white America should ab- 
sorb the mulatto by intermarriage. This 
would properly integrate the mulatto in 
the American social system. The task 
could be easily accomplished by education 
and encouragement, because the mulatto 
has mental and physical characteristics 
similar to those of the white population. 
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The dark element of the race which is 
dissimilar and desires to migrate to the 
homeland in Africa should be encouraged 
and assisted by the United States Govern- 
ment in their endeavors. In appreciation 
of the services rendered by them in the de- 
velopment of this country, the Government 
should pay them a cash consideration and 
purchase or acquire through treaty a por- 
tion of territory in Africa or elsewhere 
where these negroes could establish them- 
selves on a national footing. The element 
that wishes to remain in this country and 
retain its racial identity should evolve a 
culture of its own, thereby following the 
example of American Jews and French 
Canadians, who seek to retain their racial 
and national characteristics. Such a pro- 
gram would rid America of the race prob- 
lem and also satisfy the many ambitions 
of the heterogeneous groups of negroes, 
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SPAIN AND HER EMIGRANTS 


By Frep H. Rinpce Jr. 


Secretary, Industrial Service Movement, International 


Committee, 


M. C. A. 


Steadily decreasing birth rate a cause of the comparatively small number 
of Spaniards who seek a living abroad—Industrial changes since the war 


PAIN’S present population is approx- 

S imately 22,000,000, but her birth 

rate has been steadily decreasing 

until she is greatly concerned about future 

man power. Her high mortality and low 

birth rate are the main reasons why ther? 

has not been as large an emigration from 
some other countries of Europe. 

Spain is predominatingly agricultural. 
During the war Spanish industry made 
huge profits, but small permanent prog- 
ress. Since then there has been an attempt 
to make good its deficiencies by large pur- 
chases of machinery and materials. Mean- 
while, foreign competition is increasing 
and a crisis has begun for home industries. 
The antagonism between capital aud labor 
has grown considerabiy worse since the 
war and has been a prime cause of the es- 
tablishment of a dictatorship. The former 
civil Governor of Barcelona told me that 
there had been between two and three hun- 
dred murders of the employing class within 
the last two years in that one city. The 
Government has been forced to adopt rig- 
orous methods, even going so far in Bar- 
celona and some other cities as to deport 
radicals and sometimes make them walk 
all the way back to their cities of origin. 
The critical industrial situation has been 
coincident with the necessity of liquidat- 
ing a delicate financial situation due to 
speculation in foreign currencies and the 
fall in the price of raw materials, princi- 
pally cotton. 

Theoretically, Spain has established a 
series of industriol tribunals to discuss 
matters .of industrial dispute, and submis- 
sion to these tribunals is supposed to be 
compulsory in different parts of the coun- 
try. As a matter of fact, however. strikes 
are generally not submitted to these 
tribunals and their effectiveness is. there- 


fore, open to some question. Theve seems 
to be need in Spain for a good, strong 
labor union under good leadership. At 
the present time labor’s cause is being 
seriously handicapped by unwise and 
ultra-radical leadership. The general 
strike in Barcelona was very bad and al- 
most tied up everthing in that city. Em- 
ployers were forced to sign the demands 
and the strike ceased. Two syndicalist 
leaders, however, were still in jail. The 
Civil Governor refused to release these 
men, whereupon other radical leaders 
again called a general strike in order to 
force their release. This time a large 
portion of the workers refused to go out, 
ihe strike was broken and the radicals 
thus outwitted. 

A director of the National City Bank in 
Madrid told me that the cotton mill indus- 
tries in Catalonia had bought too muct. 
cotton at high prices and so were unable 
to produce at a profit. Iron mines and 
steel mills in the north cannot produce 
materials as cheaply as they can be im- 
ported from Great Britain and America. 
The Government unwisely sought to lower 
prices by prohibiting exports of wines and 
shoes, but this resulted in decreased pro- 
duction and prices continued higher. From 
a personal standpoint, I found Spain one 
of the most expensive countries in Europe, 
and it looks as though prices would con- 
tinue high. Of course, wages are not keep- 
ing up in proportion. 

Like every other country, Spain is faced 
with a severe housing problem, which is 
slowly hut surely improving. There is 
apparent a greater need for wholesome 
recreation, although ideas of sport ar 
spreading rapidly among the younger ger- 
eration. I saw more beggary in Spain 
than in any other country, possibly except- 
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ing Portugal. There is no evidence, how- 
ever, of any definite attempt to send their 
destitute out of the country to America, 
North or South, or to Cuba. It costs 4 
great many pesetas for people to emigrate 
at the present time, and this means that 
only those who have saved a considerable 
amount of money, or who have had tickets 
forwarded to them from relatives can af- 
ford to leave the country. 

Spain has approximately 78 per cent. 
illiterates. Even a large proportion of the 
fairly well educated people do not read 
lo any great extent. I was told on good 
authority that the “ Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse,” by Vicente Blasco Ibaiez, 
was so widely read in America that it went 
through over fifty editions, while in Spair. 
hardly one edition was exhausted. There 
are, of course, some free schools, fairly 
efficient private schools and nine princi- 
pal universities. One has a feeling, how- 
ever, that more attention is paid to mili- 
tary education than to general trade and 
cultural education of the masses. One 
can get almost anything except an educa- 
tion in Spain, even up to a high Govern- 
ment yosition, by proper tipping. For 
those in rural districts an education is even 
more difficult to secure. Thus it is not 
surprising that some of our Spanish im- 
migrants are illiterate, except for enough 
knowledge to pass the literacy test at Ellis 
Island. 

In 1910 a total of 160,936 transoceanic 
emigrants left Spain (113,879 men and 
47,057 women). In 1920 the number was 
147,918, of whom the great majority 
(118,479) were men. There are fourteen 
major ports in Spain, but the larger pro- 
portion of the people embarked from 
Vigo, Corunna, Barcelona and Santander. 
The majority of emigrants are agricultural 
laborers who go to South America and 
Cuba. Many who go to Cuba find their 
way eventually to the United States. Dur- 
ing 1920 our American consuls in Spain 
granted 33,456 visas for people to come 
to the United States, as compared with 
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A young Spaniard, typical of the immi- 
grants from his country 


5,103 in 1919. A total of 25,064 came 
to the United States in 1921. Our new 
restriction law, based on 3 per cent. of 
the number of foreign-born in the United 
States in 1910, limited the number of 
Spanish emigrants for the past fiscal year 
to 912. Many of the Spanish people al- 
ready here have gone into agriculture. 
mining and trades and have proved good 
citizens. 

The whole problem of Spanish emigra- 
tion is dealt with by the efficient Superior 
Council on Emigration, with headquarters 
in Madrid. This bureau has representa- 
tives at the chief ports and on some of 
the ships and looks after the welfare of 
the people wherever possible. Through 
the consulates in other lands the bureau 
extends its service to all parts of the 
world where its people are found in Yarge 
numbers. 
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among the world powers is no longer 

measured by the men it may have 
under arms, or the warships it may have 
upon the seas. It is measured by the coal 
and the iron it has in its mines and by 
the industrial organization it can muster, 
not only in times of peace but also of 
war. Problems arising out of interna- 
tional relations are no longer religious or 
strictly political; they have become eco- 
nomic in character. 

Before 1914 America was a debtor na- 
tion. Between 1898 and the outbreak of 
the war we exported annually only about 
half a billion dollars’ worth of goods 
more than we imported. This surplus 
went largely to pay the interest on foreign 
capital invested in this country, and which 
had been used to develop our natural re- 
sources and to build our railroads. For- 
merly we imported capital to a value of 
approximately $50,000,000 a year. 

In 1923 the tables are reversed. We 
are no longer a debtor nation. We have 
become a creditor nation. During the war 
period we exported $18,000,000,000 more 
than we bought from Europe. We have 
paid off our foreign obligations. We have 
capital of our own to invest. As far 
as this country is concerned, the law of 
diminishing returns is beginning to 
operate. Our capitalists and our indus- 
trialists are therefore looking for chan- 
nels of investment and exploitation abroad. 
They are scouring the earth for raw mate- 
tials to be used in American factories. 
This explains why American prospectors 
have been weaving a web around the world. 
This explains why Washington Vanderlip 
went into Siberia; why the Barnsdall in- 
terests have gone into the Caucasus; why 
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the Sinclair interests have entered Sakha- 
lin (Siberia) and Angola (Portuguese 
West Africa); why Admiral Chester has 
gone into Turkey; why the Standard Oil 
has gone into a dozen obscure regions of 
the earth. 

Before the war, Latin America was fi- 
nanced principally by European bankers. 
But in the eighteen months ended June 
30, 1922, a value of $334,000,000 in Latin 
American securities was floated on the 
New York Stock Exchange, while a value 
of only $80,000,000 was floated in London. 


AMERICA ON BRINK OF IMPERIALISM 


A crucial point has been reached in the 
history of America. We are now passing 
through a period which came to European 
powers half a century ago. Forces are 
beginning to operate in this country which 
obliged European powers to seek feverish- 
ly for foreign markets and concessions, 
and which led them to partition Africa, 
to dominate the greater part of Asia and 
the Pacific, and which would have led 
them to colonize Latin America, had it 
not been for the Monroe Doctrine. Euro- 
pean powers have been obsessed by the 
idea that political control is necessary if 
trade is to be secured. This has led to com- 
petition between nations, to imperialism, 
and to war. America must decide whether, 
confronted by these same forces, she is 
also to embark upon a program of im- 
perialistic expansion. 

It should be frankly stated that our 
economic antecedents incline us toward 
imperialism. Protective tariffs and ship 
subsidies, which have been the strongest 
planks in the platforms of some Repub- 
licans, are an avowed use of political 
means to bolster up economic interests for 
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nationalistic purposes. The application of 
such “domestic” principles to the protec- 
tion of American trade and investments 
abroad, will mean imperialism pure and 
simple. The beginnings of imperialism 
may be seen in our colonial tariff policy, 
which is a policy of the closed door. 
American goods entering Porto Rico and 
the Philippines pay a cheaper rate of 
duty than do foreign goods. The United 
States not only reserves coastwise ship- 
ping, but also shipping between itself and 
its dependencies to purely American ves- 
sels. An argument which American busi- 
ness will use against granting indepen- 
dence to the Philippines. is that these dis- 
criminations in favor of American trade 
will then be lost, and European competi- 
tion will adversely affect American vested 
rights. 

Curiously enough, the Monroe Doctrine 
is forcing us down this path. It not only 
has obliged us to establish official and un- 
official control over the finances of eight 
Central American and Caribbean repub- 
lics, but it has led us to forbid Europeans 
from obtaining certain classes of conces- 
sions in parts of Latin America. As the 
protests against the Pearson oil conces- 
sions in Venezuela showed, we have taken 
the position that some economic conces- 
sions lead to political control by .Euro- 
peans, and that the United States will not 
tolerate this control. The door is still 
open, so far as European investments in 
Latin America are concerned; but there is 
a danger that the door will soon be shut 
in Central America. Finally, the idea 
which was so boastfully put forth during 
the debate on the Treaty of Versailles— 
the idea that the United States alone 
should be the judge of her rights and her 
cbligations in international relations, to 
the exclusion of an impartial international 
organization—is an idea which, if carried 
into effect, is bound to lead to trouble. 


Capital has a very legitimate function 
to perform in the backw ard regions of the 


world. The railroads of China, Russia, 
Mexico and South America have been 
very largely built by foreign capital and 
foreign engineers. It is foolish to believe 
that foreign investments are forced upon 
the peoples who live in these regions. In 
Soviet Russia, where an anti-capitalistic 


doctrine has been so vigorously preached. 
Leonid Krassin, the Soviet Trade Commis- 
sioner, recently stated: “We are now 
devoting attention to a great international 
loan, without which it will be impossible 
to rebuild Russia in a short time.” The 
Soviet Government has outlined a conces- 
sion policy in which foreign capitalists 
are invited to participate in mixed com- 
panies for the development of Russian re- 
sources. At the Lausanne conference, the 
Turkish delegates announced that Turkey 
would seek a loan of $200,000,000 in 
America. China has likewise made re- 
peated efforts to obtain new foreign loans. 


CoercinG Destor NATIONS 


In a large number of cases, debtor Gov- 
ernments have gone into default to foreign 
creditors to the extent of some $11,000.- 
000,000. In 1922 the total indebtedness 
of China was $1,906,000,000, of which 
$488,000,000 is absolutely insecure and 
mostly overdue. Eleven foreign loans are 
about to expire. The Peking Government 
is likely to go into default for these sums. 
In other cases, backward Governments 
have canceled concessions and confiscated 
property, as has the Soviet Government of 
Russia, and, to a certain extent, the Obre- 
gon Government of Mexico. 


It is morally just as objectionable for 
a nation to cancel its debts as for an indi- 
vidual to do so. And it has been inevita- 
ble that Governments should support their 
nationals when they have been unjustly 
deprived of their property or investments 
by debtor Governments. In the pasi. 
creditor Governments have followed four 
policies to make defaulting States pay 
their bills: (1) refusal to recognize new 
Governments until they admit these obliga- 
tions, as in the case of Soviet Russia and 
of the Obregon Government in Mexico: 
(2) establishment of financial control. as 
effected internationally in Turkey, Greece 
and Egypt; and nationally, by the United 
States throughout Central America, Liberia 
and Persia—by the appointment of “un- 
official” advisers in the two last-named 
countries; (3) temporary intervention by 
force, as resorted to by the powers in 
Venezuela, a policy which is now re- 
stricted, however, by the Hague Conven- 
tion of 1907, respecting the limitation of 
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the employment of force for the recovery 
of contract debts. In this convention the 
powers promise not to have recourse to 
armed force for this purpose, unless a 
debtor Government refuses to arbitrate or 
fails to abide by the award. This conven- 
tion apparently is not applicable when a 
debtor Government is financially unable 
to abide by such an award: (4) establish- 
ment of political control, as occurred 
eventually in Egypt, Tunis and Morocco, 
where financial control was first estab- 
lished. 

This doctrine of the sanctity of con- 
tracts may be perfectly moral, and it may 
be fundamental to membership in the fam- 
ily of nations. But under the present in- 
ternational system, there is no bankruptcy 
law applicable to States. And there is no 
means now of telling whether contracts 
and debts, when originally contracted, 
were as “sanctified” as they later became. 
Unfortunately, many foreign investments 
and concessions have been obtained and 
have been used illegitimately in the past. 
Unscrupulous or unknowing bankers have 


lent large sums of money for political or 


unproductive purposes, and at handsome 
profits to themselves. The Khedive of 
Egypt ran up a bill of some £96,000,000, 
but secured actual possession of only £54,- 
000,000, the remainder being absorbed is 
interest and commissions. He spent this 
money on Oriental luxuries and on 
European chorus girls, but the poor people 
of Egypt must still pay the bankers who 
first made the loan. The Czar of Russia 
was ab‘e to suppress the revolution of 
1905 by money lent to him by France. 
Revolutions in Nicuragua have been fi- 
nanced by loans made in New Orleans; 
and General Huerta was able to maintain 
his murderous régime in Mexico by the aid 
of a foreign loan made in 1913. The Tu- 
chuns of China have been financed by 
foreigners in return for concessions which 
the Tuchuns had no right to grant, but the 
validity of which foreign Governments 
have supported. 


In other words, there are some kinds of 
foreion investments and concessions which 
have heen made for vicious purposes. At 
the present time, Governments do not con- 
trol these investments at their source. 
Stories are numerous that when a Govern- 
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ment goes into default foreign banking 
groups buy up its obligations at an ex- 
tremely low figure—say_ D per cent.—and 
then persuade their Governments to collect, 
by force if need be. the par value of these 
obligations, making a handsome profit of 
95 per cent. for imperialism! The chief 
danger now confronting America is that it 
will, support concessions and investments 
without regard to ihe terms upon which 
they were originally contracted. 


Unitep States Po.icy 


The policy followed by the American 
State Department, in respect to securing 
and to protecting foreign concessions, is 
exemplary, so far as it goes. This policy 
has recently been set forth in two commu- 
nications, the first made March 3, 1923, 
and the second, in a letter to the National 
Popular Government League, made July 
3, 1923. In this letter the subject of 
which was the Chester Concession, the de- 
partment said: 

The reply to your second question as to whether 
the concessionaries had been promised moral or 
political endorsement or have received assurances 
that in the event of any dispute this Government 
would be bound to defend the validity of the con- 
cession, is in the negative. It is not this Govern- 
ment’s practice to give such assurance, or “to give 
implied future guarantees.” —o 

For your further information it may be added 
that neither the department nor its officers in 
the field took part in the negotiations for the 
concession. * * * This Government’s interest 
in matters of this nature is that of securing recog- 
nition for the policy of the open door. * * * 
The department believes that this Government 
should deal with questions affecting nationals as 
they arise, as international courtesy, equity and 
justice justify. 

This country so far has not been drawn 
into the policy which cursed European 
Governments before the war, especially in 
the Near East, in connection with the Bag- 
dad Railway, where European diplomats 
actively negotiated for concessions on be- 
half of their respective nationals—a_per- 
formance which leads inevitably to interna- 
tional ill-will. Nevertheless, the American 
Government does little officially to control 
the activities of its nationals abroad. If a 
dispute should arise over these activities, 
this Government reserves its freedom of ac- 
tion: it may or may not support its na- 
tionals, according to the merits of the case. 
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But the difficulty of this policy, as our re- 
lations with Russia, Mexico and Central 
America show. is that it allows individuals 
to establish “accomplished facts,” which 
Governments, under the pressure of pure 
nationalistic sentiment, are ordinarily too 
weak to ignore. After a debt is contracted, 
certain rights become “vested” and it is 
difficult. if not impossible, to determine 
whether they were originally contracted 
legitimately. 

In its communiqué of March 3. 1923, 
the State Department appeared to recognize 
this fact when it declared: “The flotation 
of foreign bond issues in the American 
markets is assuming an increasing impor- 
tance, and on account of the bearing of 
such operations upon the proper conduct 
of affairs it is hoped that American con- 
cerns that contemplate making foreign 
loans will inform the Department of State 
in due time of the essential facts and of 
subsequent developments of importance.” 


But the department cannot “require 
American bankers to consult it.” Never- 
theless. it “believes that in view of the pos- 
sible national interests involved it should 
have the opportunity of saying to the un- 
derwriters concerned, should it appear de- 
sirable to do so. that there is or is not ob- 
jection to any particular issue.” It is un- 
derstood that this request has been com- 
plied with by a larje number of bankers. 


The French Government has gone fur- 
ther. No foreign security can be "listed on 
the Paris Bourse without the consent of the 
French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. If the 
State Department has no power to force 
American bankers to submit such issues, 
Congress should pass a law compelling 
them to do so. In case of disputes. this 
Government should inevitably refuse to 
support concessions or loans not originally 
submitted to the scrutiny of the State De- 
partment. 


OpeN Door SUPPORTED 


Since the war the State Department has 
followed more vigorously than ever the 
policy of the open door. And it has won 
some notable victories in support of this 
policy. In the case of Turkey it has ap- 
parently blocked the recognition of con- 
cessions which had -not. been actually rati- 
fied in 1914; and in the case of China, it 
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has brought about a redefinition of the 
open door policy embodied in the nine- 
power treaty of Feb. 6, 1922, signed 
the Washington conference. 

But though the open door policy is a 
very simple matter, so far as questions o! 
tariffs and railway rates are concerned, it 
becomes a very intricate matter in the case 
of investments and concessions. The mere 
verbal acceptance of the policy here does 
not lead to satisfactory results or avoid in- 
ternational quarrels. No foreigner will 
build a railroad at his own expense 
in a backward region without assurance 
that no other railroad will be built in 
the same territory which his railroad is 
designed to serve. In the case of “nat- 
ural” monopolies competition becomes dis- 
astrous. And such an interpretation of the 
open door would merely intensify ill-will. 
if not block foreign investments and con- 
cessions altogether. 

This fact was recognized in the nine- 
power open door treaty, Article 3 of 
which, bearing on the open door, states: 

“It is understood that the foregoing stipu- 
lations of this article are not to be so con- 
strued as to prohibit the acquisition of 
such properties or rights as may be neces- 
sary to the conduct ‘of a particular com- 
mercial or financial undertaking, or to the 
encouragement of invention and research.” 

At the same time it would be equally 
disastrous to the idea of equal opportunity 
to go to the other extreme. Where should 
the line be drawn? Obviously, it cannot 
be drawn by diplomatic correspondence. 
The dispute between Japan and the United 
States over the Federal Wireless Telegraph 
contract in China illustrates this diffi- 
culty. In this controversy Japan has 
taken the position that previous contract: 
to the Mitsui firm entitles that firm to a 
monopoly, without which it cannot make 
a profit. The Japanese Government has 
therefore protested against granting an 
American firm a similar contract. In a 
statement distributed to the Far Eastern 
papers on March 27, 1923, the Japanese 
legation expressed its belief that the nine- 
power treaty provided “for the future” 
for the principle of the open door in 
China, and that “there is absolutely no 
doubt that the existence of monopolies and 
its necessity has been admitted and recog- 
nized at the Washington conference. 
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THE Best SOLUTION 


Questions of this sort can best be settled 
by an international administrative board 
of experts, working on the spot. This was 
recognized by the Washington conference 
when a resolution was passed providing 
that a board of reference should be set up 
to which disputes in regard to the open 
door might be referred. This board has 
not been established as yet, because of the 
delay in ratification of the treaties. But 
it is the beginning of a principle which 
is of the utmost importance and should be 
extended to other parts of the world. Some 
such system of international administration 
is necessary to give life-blood to the open 
door policy, which has hitherto been frag- 
mentary and vague in outline. 

If such a system is not established and 
if some supervision is not enforced over 
the activities of our nationals abroad, it 
is not unlikely that individuals may defeat 
the success of the foreign policies of their 
Governments. In March, 1923, the National 
City Bank of New York made a loan, 
yielding 6.62 per cent., of $19,900,000 
to the Oriental Development Company, a 
concern under the control of the Japanese 
Government, which guarantees the loan. 
This company operates in Korea and Man- 
churia, and it is widely believed that this 
money will be used to consolidate exclusive 
Japanese interests in Manchuria and thus 
violate the spirit of the International 
Financial Consortium established in 1920 
to provide for international co-operation 
in financial investments in China. 

Today China and other undeveloped re- 
gions are honeycombed with monopolistic 
concessions held by Britishers, Frenchmen, 
Dutch and Belgians. But because of the 
present situation in Europe, the capital 
necessary tc develop these concessions is 
held in America. As the case of the Na- 
tional City Bank loan indicates, American 
bankers may now finance monopolistic 
concessions held abroad—if unknowingly 
—and thus perpetuate the régime of the 
closed door which the American Govern- 
ment is attempting to set aside. The 

\merican State Department may demand 
the maintenance of the open door, but it 
‘s unlikely to get its way unless it is given 
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J. PIERPONT MORGAN 


Head of J. P. Morgan & Co., which has 
long played a great part in international 
finance. Among the more important 
transactions carried by Mr. Morgan or his 
firm in recent years have been the follow- 
ing: Payment on behalf of the United 
States Government of $40,000,000 in gold 
to the French Panama Canal Company ; 
first loan of $12,000,000 to Russia after. 
the outbreak of war; the purchase for the 
British Government of all munitions and 
supplies in the United States from Jan- 
uary, 1915, to the end of the war; loan of 
$50,000,000 to the French Government in 
April, 1915; loan of $500,000,000 to the 
Allies in September, 1915 


full power to control the foreign invest- 
ments of American interests. 


CONTROL BY LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


The League of Nations is already doing 
something to blaze the trail for the control 
of international capitalism. On April 5, 
1921, Czechoslovakia and Baring Brothers, 
a great London investment house, notified 
the League that they had negotiated a loan, 
and that if the Czechoslovak Government 
did not fulfill its obligations the Council 
of the League should make the best ar- 
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rangements for the protection of the bond- 
holders, with their consent. The League 
has also adopted the policy of appointing 
financial advisers at the request of new 
or backward Governments. The world has 
justly become suspicious of such advisers, 
because they usually are advance agents 
of imperialism. It has been by means of 
such advisers that Great Britain controlled 
Egypt, that the United States controls 
Cuba, and that Japan proposed to control 
China in the famous Group V. of the 
twenty-one demands of 1915. The advan- 
tage of League of Nations advisers is that 
they represent no national interest. As the 
provisional economic and provisional com- 
mittee of the League recently declared, 
“Some countries which would be unwill- 
ing, on grounds of prestige, to apply for 
advisers to particular Governments, may 
be willing and anxious to utilize the ser- 
vices of an international and impartial 
body like the League of Nations for this 
purpose, and in view of the fact that the 
financial administration of certain States 
is at the present very critical time in the 
hands of relatively inexperienced officers, 
we venture to think that an experiment in 
the direction indicated may be fruitful of 
good results.” At the request of Albania 
the League of Nations has appointed a fi- 
nancial adviser to that country, the inde- 
pendence of which has been saved by this 
new international organization. 

Perhaps the most spectacular accom- 
plishment of the League has been in the 
financial reconstruction of Austria. The 
state of Austrian finances need not detain 
us here. Financial reconstruction has been 
brought about with the greatest regard 
for the interests and independence of Au- 
stria and for a legitimate return and for 
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the security of the foreign investor. The 
loan made to Austria has been placed 
under the double guarantee of the League 
and the main European powers. The 
Governments participating in this guaran- 
tee promise “to respect the political inde- 
pendence, the territorial integrity and the 
sovereignty of Austria,” and that “they 
will seek no special or exclusive economic 
or financial advantage which would com- 
promise that independence, and that if the 
occasion arises, they will refer the matter 
to the Council of the League and comply 
with its decisions.” It is also stipulated 
that the Commissioner General of the 
League in Austria should not be a subject 
of one of the guaranteeing powers. 

The United States is likely to become 
the dominant capitalistic power of the fu- 
ture. If it is to avoid the pitfalls into 
which capitalistic powers of Europe fell 
before the war it must adopt a policy 
which shall insure publicity and control of 
foreign investments and concessions when 
originally made. It should support in- 
ternational boards of reference, which 
should be given power to pass on con- 
cessions when originally proposed, in or- 
der to protect the interests of backward 
peoples and in order to insure fair com- 
petition and co-operation between the dif- 
ferent national groups concerned. Dis- 
putes arising over such concessions should 
also be referred for settlement to such 
boards, rather than to tedious diplomatic 
correspondence. The time may come when 
international commerce commissions will 
be as necessary to the peace of the world 
as is the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to the welfare of the United States. In- 
ternational capitalism has made necessary 
a new type of international administration. 
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dealt with it. It has created a commission, and, 
instead of giving that commission broad powers, 
such as the Administration proposed, which quite 
apart from cancellation might permit a sound 
discretion to be exercised in accordance with 
the facts elicited, Congress has placed definite 
restrictions upon the power of the commission in 
providing for the refunding of these debts.” . 

It is hardly necessary to add, as it has fre- 
quently been stated by the Government of the 
United States, that while the American people 
do not favor cancellation of the debts of the 
Allies to the United States or of the transfer to 
the people of the United States of the burden of 
Germany’s obligations, directly or indirectly, the 
Government of the United States has no desire 
to be oppressive or to refuse to make reasonable 
settlements as to time and terms of payment, in 
full consideration of the circumstances of the 
allied debtors. It may be added that the estab- 
lishment of sound economic conditions in Europe, 
the serious reduction of military outlays and the 
demonstration of a disposition of European peo- 
ples to work together to achieve the aims of 
peace and justice, will not fail to have their 
proper influence upon American thought and 
purpose in connection with such adjustments. 

In further reply to the communication of his 
Majesty's Government it may be said that the 
Government of the United States is not in a posi- 
tion to appoint a member of the Reparation Com- 
mission, inasmuch as such an appointment can- 
not be made without the consent of the Congress. 
The Secretary of State has no doubt, however, 
that competent American citizens would be will- 
ing to participate in an economic inquiry, for the 


purposes stated, through an advisory body ap- 
pointed by the Reparation Commission to make 
recommendations, in case that course, after fur- 
ther consideration, should be deemed preferable. 

As to the further question, whether American 
co-operation in an inquiry for the purposes de- 
scribed in the communication of his Majesty’s 
Government could be hoped for in case unanimity 
of the European powers could not be had, the 
Government of the United States must again 
express the view that the questions involved can- 
not be finally settled without the concurrence 
of the European Governments directly concerned. 
Other Governments cannot consent for them: and 
it would manifestly ‘be extremely difficult to 
formulate financial plans of such importance and 
complexity without the participation of those 
whose assent is necessary to their fulfillment. 
In view of the existing exigencies it is hoped 
that the project of such an inquiry as is contem- 
plated of an advisory nature might commend it- 
self to all these powers, and that the question 


suggested will not arise. But if it should arise,- 


through lack of unanimity on the part of the 
European powers, the Government of the United 
States must reserve decision as to its course of 
action in order that the developments in such a 
contingency may be fully considered and _ that 
course taken which will give best promise of 
ultimate success in securing the desired end of 
re-establishing the essential conditions of Euro- 
pean peace and economic restoration. To the 
attainment of that end, it may be repeated the 
Government of the United States desires to lend 
its assistance in any manner that may be found 
feasible. 


GERMANY 


By Wituram R. SHEPHERD 
Professor of History, Columbia University 


anniversary of the revolution that 

dethroned the Kaiser, the long de- 
fiance of Berlin by Bavaria turned sud- 
denly into open revolt. French action 
seems to have precipitated it. Aware of 
the increasing formation among Bavarians 
and other Germans of bands of more or 
less armed irregulars, M. Poincaré, on be- 
half of the Conference of Ambassadors, 
had made shortly before a peremptory de- 
mand that the German Government enable 
the Interallied Military Control] Commis- 


O N Nov. 8, within a day of the sixth 


sion to resume its work, interrupted since 
the French and Belgians occupied the 
Ruhr, of ascertaining whether the number 
of armed men in the country exceeded that 
allowed under the Treaty of Versailles. 
Thereupon Adolf Hitler, leader of the so- 
called “National Socialist Movement.” co- 
operating with General Erich von Luden- 
dorff and Dr. Gustav von Kahr, the Civil 
Commissioner, seized control at Munich 
and proceeded to appoint themselves a 
triumvirate of rulers for the nation: Hitler 
as Chancellor, von Ludendorff as Com- 
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Police forming a barrier to keep back the unemployed at Schoeneberg, a suburb jn the southwest 
of Berlin, where an attempt was made to force an entrance into the Town Hall to demand 
advance payments of the unemployment allowance 


mander-in-Chief of the “National German 
Army” and von Kahr as Governor of Ba- 
varia. 

President Ebert and Chancellor Strese- 
mann denounced this uprising as the act of 
crazy persons, an act which could bring 
nothing but ruin to Germany, and called 
upon all loyal citizensto defend the 
Fatherland. Hardly had they made the ap- 
peal when France notified them that it 
would not tolerate the establishment of a 
dictatorship. 

The Bavarian “putsch” ended as unex- 
pectedly as it began. 
Once out of range of 
the drawn pistols which 
had overawed them into 
pledging allegiance to 
the revolt, General von 
Lossow, commanding the 
Reichswehr stationed in 
Bavaria, and the Bava- 
rian dictator, von Kahr, 
repudiated their pledges 
on the ground that they 
were given under co- 
ercion. Von Lossow’s 
soldiers immediately 
surrounded the revolu- 
tionary headquarters in 
the War Ministry Build- 
ing, and a few hours 
after Hitler and his Fas- 
cist guard had begun 
their coup by capturing 


: Tnemployed 
the Buergerbraeuhaus, re 


rioters 
(security police) being taken away in an auto truck 


the revolt was over, with Ludendorff a 
prisoner, and Hitler, wounded, in flight. 
Ludendorff was subsequently released 
on his parole to abstain from seditious 
activities. The Berlin Government ap- 
pointed General von Seeckt, head of the 
Reichswehr, as military dictator for the 
entire Reich. Hitler was captured on 
Nov. 12 near Lake Steffel in Southern 
Bavaria. 

Despite declarations attributed to the 
Dutch Government that former Crown 
Prince Frederick William would not be al- 


United 


arrested in Berlin by the _ schuetzpolitzei 
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lowed to leave Holland, the ex-Kaiser’s 
eldest son departed from the Island of 
Wieringen at daybreak on Nov. 10 and on 
reaching the mainland proceeded by motor 
car into Germany, his destination, it was 
understood, being the Upper Silesian vil- 
lage of Oels, where the German Govern- 
ment had granted him permission to reside. 
A few minutes after Frederick William had 
left Wieringen a protest against permitting 
him to leave Holland was handed the 
Dutch Government by The Hague lega- 
tions of the allied powers. But little inter- 


Communists arrested in Hamburg during the rioting which lasted two days in that city. 
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daily more precarious. Among them Was the 
attempt of Separatists, with French and Bel- 
gian non-official connivance, to erect the 
Rhineland into a State actually or prac- 
tically independent of the rest of the coun- 
try. A more influential factor was the out- 
come of the reversal by Dr. Stresemann of 
the policies of his predecessor. Because of 
his abandonment of passive resistance in 
the Ruhr and his endeavor to cope effec- 
tively with the disastrous economic and 
social consequences of the continual fall in 
the value of the mark and rise in prices, 


P. & A. 
The 


prisoners, it will be noted, were forced to march with their hands clasped behind their heads 


est was aroused in Germany by the former 
Crown Prince’s return to his native land. 
Another complication in the already dif- 
ficult situation came early in November in 
the form of a demand from the Council of 
Ambassadors that the Interallied Military 
Control Commission be permitted to re- 
sume the supervision of German arma- 
ments, a work which had to be suspended 
few days after the occupation of the 
hiuhr, 
The Bavarian outbreak came as the culmi- 
ation of a series of misfortunes that had 
een rendering the situation in Germany 


’ 
I 
} 
I 


he encountered opposition from so many 
quarters that the break-up of Germany 
seemed imminent. The problem shaped 
itself thus: Would political malcontents 
make the bonds of relationship looser, or 
would hunger drive the German people 
into the chaos of anarchy? 

Apart from the wrangling of parties at 
the capital and the disorders provoked by 
actual suffering among the masses of the 
population in cities and towns, the danger 
to the preservation of union lay in a _pos- 
sible usurpation of power at Berlin by the 
Nationalists of Bavaria, or in an under- 
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Troops, headed by an armored car and a mounted band, 
entering Dresden for the purpose of suppressing the Communist Government of S 


mining of the central power by Com- 
munists and ultra-radical Socialists cen- 
tred in Saxony and Thuringia. As the po- 
litical and economic struggle became in- 
tensified it revealed more and more clearly 
two great forces contending for supremacy. 
The one, represented by the land-holding, 
industrial, commercial and _ professional 
classes, strove to have a strong Government 
that would protect their interests in par- 
ticular; and the other, represented by the 
body of workers who were determined to 
hold the advantages that they had secured 
through socialistic legislation, to limit the 
number of hours of labor and to safeguard 
the members of their class in general 
against exploitation by employers. 

On both sides, naturally, the extremists 
were the most prominent and articulate. 
Were the ultra-Nationalists to gain the as- 
cendency, their energies would be directed 
toward the overthrow of what they termed 
a “socialistic” republic and its replace- 
ment either by a monarchy or by a republi- 
can system that would enable individual 
States to exercise a greater degree of au- 
tonomy, and toward the carrying on of a 
war of revenge upon France, Their eco- 


International 


sent by the German Government, 
Saxony 


nomic program, similarly, would call for 
a subordination of the wage earners to the 
needs of industrial masters and the restora- 
tion of Germany to its position among the 
capitalistic nations of the world. 

On the other hand, if the Communists 
were to win over a large majority of the 
workingmen, their plans of campaign as 
managed from Moscow would mean the 
creation of a Soviet form of government, 
the dictatorship of the proletariat and the 
downfall of the existing social order every- 
where. Between the menaces in word and 
deed of these two sets of agitators the vast 
multitude of the German people, peace- 
loving and orderly by temperament, disci- 
plined and obedient to constituted authority 
by training, but now helpless, hungry and 
bewildered, knew not which way to turn. 

The contrasts were illustrated by Chan- 
cellor Stresemann’s own position. Himself 
a member of the People’s Party, standing 
for the chief landed and business interests 
of the country, he had in his coalition Cab- 
inet members of the Socialist organization 
that controlled the Reichstag. Under the 
circumstances the extraordinary powers 
with which his Government had been vest- 
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ed by the National Legislature on Oct. 13 
could not be exercised to anything like ade- 
quate advantage. That such authority had 
been granted at all showed that public 
opinion was impatient over the failure of 
the Reichstag to enact satisfactory meas- 
ures of economic and social relief. 
Assuming that he might be able mean- 
while to keep the agitation of Nationalists 
and Communists in check and subdue the 
rioting of the hungry and unemployed, the 
ar “of action that Dr. Stresemann had 
before him included a reform of the cur- 
rency, a system of taxation that would 
bring in an adequate revenue, a reduction 
in the cost of living, the restraint of prof- 
iteering, and the promotion of legitimate 
business by revoking or modifying certain 
ordinances made during the period of de- 
mobilization. These ordinances concerned 


the right to hire and discharge, the obliga- 
tion to place workers on part time rather 
than reduce the working force, and the 
provision for unemployment doles, on con- 
dition that receivers of them should labor 
on public works or be otherwise usefully 


Ludendorff greeting officers of the 
Bavarian Alps. Dr. Weber, chief of the corps, 
Was one of the many so-called protective 

revolution. More 


Highlanders’ Free 
is seen standing behind Ludendorff. 
organizations which 
recently most of these bodies in Bavaria joined the 


engaged. From a political standpoint, 
however, the accomplishment of his pro- 
gram was bound to depend mainly upon 
the amount of success which he might have 
in handling the situation presented by 
Bavaria and Saxony. 

The spirit of particularism that long had 
made Bavaria the most conspicuous among 
German States in this regard had become 
so much aroused by the limitations placed 
upon States’ rights by the Constitution of 
the Reich, and the emergency powers exer- 
cised under the provisions of Article 48 of 
that instrument by the Government at Ber- 
lin, that when the latter repeatedly de- 
manded the retirement for disobedience of 
General von Lossow as commanding of- 
ficer of the Reichswehr in Munich and the 
suppressing of nationalistic demonstrations 
prejudicial to the general welfare of the 
country, the answer was one of evasion or 
refusal. Dr. von Kahr, in fact, could not 
act otherwise, had he been so disposed. His 
drastic measures aimed at the curbing of 
hoarders and profiteers had brought littlé 
relief and had not increased his popularity 


Corps at the Village in the 
The corps 
Germany after the 


Hitler movement 


of Schliersee, 
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among farmers and tradesmen. His failure 
in this respect only whetted the zeal of the 
Nationalists against the Marxian régime at 
Berlin, adding adherents to their cause. 
Nor did his expulsion of Jews and other 
persons deemed by the Nationalists unde- 
sirable as residents of Bavaria make his 
course acceptable to the central Govern- 
ment. The tension became still sharper as 
bands of Bavarian irregulars began to as- 
semble along the borders of Saxony and 
Thuringia. 

In these two areas communism seeming- 
ly had gained the upper hand. Tendencies 
in a like direction were displayed in Bruns- 
wick. Dr. Zeigner, the Minister President 
of Saxony, opposed in vehement fashion 
the measures taken by the Government at 
Berlin and inveighed against the conduct 
of Bavaria. He put Communists into his 
Cabinet, and even appointed them repre- 
sentatives of the State in the Federal Coun- 
cil. He gave official recognition also to 
the so-called ‘ ‘proletarian hundreds,” ir- 
regular groups made up largely of the un- 
employed for defense against the National- 
ists, and upholding the rights of workers 


by more or less terroristic methods akin in 
degree, if not in kind, to those. of their op- 


ponents. Backed by the federal Premiers, 
accordingly, the Chancellor agreed to the 
dispatch of strong de- 
tachments of the Reich- 
wehr into Saxony. When 
their commanding of- 
ficer met with resistance 
to his orders he ousted 
Dr. Zeigner from office 
and installed a purely 
Socialist Cabinet. Mili- 
tary pressure similarly 
was brought to bear on 
Thuringia, but here the 
attitude was less recalci- 
trant, and measures so 
radical were not em- 
ployed. 

Although Dr. Strese- 
mann had been advised 
by the Federal Premiers 
to deal firmly with Ba- 
varia as well as Saxony, 
he had deemed it pru- 
dent to show toward the 
former an amount of 


Some of the members of a Bavarian rural 
forming part of the 
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forbearance that was little to the liking 
of the Socialists in the Reichstag. Hence, 
on Oct. 31, they declared that their 
further support of the Coalition Gov- 
ernment would be contingent upon sum- 
mary action against Bavaria, withdrawal 
of the troops from Saxony and termina- 
tion of the state of emergency which had 
endowed the Minister of Defense with so 
rauch power. When these demands were 
unheeded the three Socialist members of 
the Cabinet resigned, leaving the Chancel- 
lor to “carry on” as best he could. 


Foop Riots 


To political unrest was added a number 
of food riots in cities and towns more 
alarming in their proportions than any 
which had preceded them. Although the 
harvest in Germany had been nearly half 
again as abundant as that of last year, im- 
ports of foodstuffs had fallen off by up- 
ward of 800,000 tons. Even had the crops 
been large enough to feed the population 
of the cities and towns in addition to them- 
selves, the farmers in increasing number 
would probably have refused, as they now 
refuse, to accept the utterly depreciated 
paper mark which had sunk to the rate of 
untold billions to the dollar. In its place 


sharpshooters’ club 
reactionary monarchist movement in Germany 
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Members of the ‘‘Hitler Guard’’ about to start for a military drill in the outskirts of Munich, 
the Bavarian capital 


they demanded payment in gold marks, 
foreign money or something else of real 
value. The prices of foodstuffs, when 
reckoned in gold, reached figures alto- 
gether absurd. Scarcity of coal and general 
demoralization in the public services, fur- 
thermore, worked to impede the task of 
effective distribution. Unemployment grew 
apace, and the doles granted by the Gov- 
ernment to meet it were wholly inadequate. 

Wild with hunger and rendered desper- 
ate by their inability to pay with wages or 
doles the prices asked for such food as 
might be available, crowds of men and 
women from homes in which often they 
had neither heat nor light, surged through 
the streets crying “Bread and work,” pil- 
lazing shops and market stands, and fight- 
ing furiously with the police. From the 
latter part of October onward the out- 
breaks became steadily worse. In Ham- 
burg for a while it seemed as if the Com- 
munists might get control. Over a hundred 
rioters were killed there before police and 
marines could quell the disorder. In Ber- 
lin early in November the city was still 
menaced by mobs. So terrible are the pros- 
pects of suffering in Germany during the 
coming Winter that private plans are 


under consideration in the United States . 
for the feeding of German children, and 
President Coolidge has declared himself 
favorable to the shipment of grain to Ger- 
many on credit advanced by the War 
Finance Corporation. 

In the face of these calamities, enhanced 
by the accumulation of an enormous pub- 
lic indebtedness and a hopelessly unbal- 
anced budget, the efforts made by the 
Stresemann Government to better the finan- 
cial situation of the country could hardly 
be productive of much result. Four kinds 
of money were either brought into circula- 
tion or provided for, supplementing the 
use of foreign currency which became con- 
stantly more important as a medium of ex- 
change. These were: The “gold loan” 
mark, the “rentenmark,” the “dollar bond” 
and the old paper mark. The “rentenmark” 
rests upon a hypothecation of real estate 
and buildings, and the “dollar bond,” 
though not actual currency, is employed in 
some commercial transactions. And yet, 
despite its depreciation virtually into 
“billions of nothing” and its banning from 
the regular exchange markets abroad, the 
paper mark, when procurable at all, has 
not totally lost favor. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


HE fifth annual session of the International 

Labor Bureau of the League of Nations be- 
gan at Geneva on Oct. 22, forty-two countries be- 
ing represented by 190 delegates or technical ad- 
visers. M. Adachi, Ambassador of Japan at 
Brussels, was elected President. A protest was 
received from the Italian General Labor Con- 
federation against the designation as representa- 
tive of the Italian workingmen of the Secretary 
of the Fascist Workingmen’s Syndicate, on the 
ground that the syndicate includes both employers 
and workingmen. 

A petition was presented by representatives of 
the workers of the Sarre Valley requesting the 
bureau to insist that the workers of the region 
be granted all recognized labor rights, including 
the eight-hour day and the privilege of forming 
unions, all of which, it was declared, are denied 
by the Sarre Commission of Control. The peti- 
tion was referred to the Council of the League of 
Nations. 

The resohition adopted by the conference in- 
cluded recommendations regarding factory inspec- 
tion and the enforcement of conventions regard- 
ing night work in dangerous occupations; full 
authority for inspectors and co-operation with 
other agencies in securing safety, and so forth; 
the organization of local inspection staffs, and the 


improvement of statistical methods. The sessio: 
ended on Oct. 29. The next conference was fixed 
for June 16, 1924, at Geneva. 


The membership of the special commission o| 
jurists provided for at the recent meeting of the 
League of Nations to report to the Council on 
the legal interpretation of the Covenant of the 
League was announced on-Oct. 16. Each of the 
ten nations represented in the Council was re- 
quested to designate a member, and all except 
Brazil and Czechoslovakia did so. The commis- 
sion appointed consists of M. Adachi of Japan, 
Juan Antonio Buero of Uruguay, Henri Frome- 
geot of France, Vittorio Orlando-Ricci of Italy, 
M. Unden of Sweden, Senor Villa Urrutia of 
Spain, Charles de Visscher of Belgium and Dr. 
J. A. van Hamel of Holland, Director of the Ju. 


dicial Bureau of the League. 


More than five hundred treaties have been reg- 
istered at Geneva with the League of Nations. 
On Oct. 18 the International Customs Conference 
at Geneva approved the article in the proposed 
customs convention requiring all the contracting 
States to furnish the League of Nations with 
summaries of the steps taken to simplify their 
customs formalities. The prompt publication of 
all customs regulations was also approved. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


By ArtHur Lyon Cross 
Hudson Professor of English History, University of Michigan 


REAT national interest has centred through- 

A out the British Empire during the last month 
on the Imperial Conference and the  ac- 
companying Economic Conference which began 
their six weeks’ session in London on Oct. 
1. Each body had a_ pre-eminent problem. 
The former had to consider some means whereby 
the Dominions, while retaining the full measure 
of self-government which they won during the 
last century, can work out in conjunction 
with the Home Government, a practicable plan 
for common and continuous participation in press- 
ing problems of foreign policy and defense. Obvi- 
ously, the conferences, which began in 1887, and 
which were held, on the average, once in four 
years up to 1921, are not frequent enough to meet 
the need. Imperial Federation, once so ardently 
advocated by some, has proved upon mature con- 
sideration, to be unworkable. On the other hand, 
owing to the great distances which separate South 
Africa, Australia and New Zealand, and to some 
extent Canada, from London, it seems almost im- 
possible for Dominion Premiers, the only repre- 


sentatives that can speak with proper knowledge 
and authority, to assemble even once a year. Ac- 
cording to an article in The London Times, on 
Sept. 25, Great Britain is ready to meet the Do- 
minions more than half way in the settlement of 
this “root problem” for “the establishment of a 
better system of consultation and comraon de- 
cision in these matters which affect us all.” 
Equally acute was the problem bhefor& the 
Economic Conference of binding the component 
parts of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
by closer commercial ties. With the disorgani- 
zation of European markets the situation has 
arisen which, so early as 1859, Disraeli con- 
templated with rare prescience when he said, 
in substance, that if ever the Old World went to 
pieces Great Britain could look hopefully to 
her colonies in the new. Last Summer an edu- 
cational conference was held for the better co- 
ordination of the teaching activities of the em- 
pire, and an empire exhibition is to be opened 
next Spring for displaying British resources and 
products. In the interval came the Economic 
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Conference with three outstanding topics on its 
agenda: Better distribution of population, more 
effectual financial co-operation, and some scheme 
of preferential tariffs. The storm seems to centre 
about preference. Schemes for restricting im- 
ports by means of requiring licenses from foreign 
traders, stabilization of prices by a sliding scale 
of duties, and, to begin with, preference for 
colonial dried fruits, sugar and tobacco, in ad- 
dition to increased preference on Dominion wines, 
have been proposed. The latter is bound to meet 
with strenuous opposition. To be sure, India, 
which gives no preference, is willing to consider a 
policy of “discriminating protection.” Hitherto, 
however, the mother country has been reluctant to 
depart from her free-trade policy and return to 
the Dominions the preference which they all ex- 
tend to her. The Liberals insist that any prefer- 
ence on foodstuffs is bound to increase the price 
for the consumer. Moreover, the late Andrew 
Bonar Law gave a pledge as Prime Minister 
last Autumn that there should be no change in 
the existing tariff policy during the present 
Parliament. Nevertheless, the Safeguarding of 
Industries act offers some latitude,eand recently 
his successor, Mr. Baldwin, went so far as to 
state “that the only way of fighting the unemploy- 
ment problem” was by “protection of the home 
market.” He may do something more under the 
existing act, or he may appeal to the country 
on the issue of protection. The conferences came 
to an end on Nov. 8. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


ble great issue whether Great Britain is to 
abandon her historic policy of free trade has 
been raised in a highly dramatic fashion by the 
Government and is to be settled by a general 


election. In the House of Commons on Nov. 12. 
Prime Minister Baldwin announced that Parlia- 
ment would be dissolved on Nov. 16. it was 
expected that writs would be issued for the elec- 
tion to take place on Dec. 6. The main cause 
of the Government’s decision was the belief that 
the pressing problem of unemployment could be 
solved only by the protection of British industries. 
An interesting feature of the changed political 
situation has been the reunion of the Asquith and 
Lloyd George Liberals with Mr. Asquith as leader. 

In England there has been outspoken com- 
plaint against the Government’s policy of “im- 
potent expectancy” in connection with the Ruhr, 
an impatience which some of the Dominion Min- 
isters are supposed to share. Thus spurred on 
and further pressed by the increasingly desperate 
character of the situation, the British Government 
on Oct. 12 sent an official inquiry to our State 
Department, to which Secretary Hughes replied, 
as set forth elsewhere in this magazine. 

One of Colonel George Harvey’s last acts as 
United States Ambassador was to agree with Lord 
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Curzon on a scheme for dealing with the rum- 
running off our shores. The terms, which will 
have to be submitted to the Senate for ratifica- 
tion, are that the United States may search 
vessels within a _ twelve-mile limit, that the 
United States will at the same time affirm by 
treaty the three-mile limit for territorial waters, 
and that British ships shall have the right to 
carry liquor under seal into United States ports. 
Aside from this pending issue Colonel Harvey is 
said to have left a clean slate for his successor, 
Frank B. Kellogg. 

Admiral of the Fleet Sir F. C. D. Sturdee, in a 
lecture before the Royal United Service Institute 
on Oct. 3, emphasized the continued importance of 
battleships, cruisers and naval bases for preserv- 
ing overseas communications. Particularly he de- 
fended the proposed base at Singapore, especially 
essential for the security of Australia and New 
Zealand. His minimization of the value of sub- 
marines and aircraft led to a vigorous and amus- 
ing rejoinder by Sir Percy Scott. Every one, 
however, admits that aircraft have to be reckoned 
with, and the manifest superiority of France in 
this arm has aroused grave apprehension. The 
Prime Minister has expressed his willingness to 
hold a conference similar to the Washington Con- 
ference for the purpose of limiting this type of 
armament; but meanwhile the British Govern- 
ment has found it necessary to formulate plans 
for aerial defense which contemplate 1,200 planes, 
half for first line and half for reserve, with pilots 
trained for night work, to say nothing of con- 
siderable additions in anti-aircraft guns and 
searchlights. Incidentally, it might be remarked 
that the War Office has recently published “Sta- 
tistics of the Military Effort of the Empire During 
the War,” which supplies all manner of curious 
and interesting details concerning a remarkable 
achievement. 


A competent observer reports that an additional 
reason for the striking decline in the number of 
members of the trade unions is dissatisfaction 
with their methods, and that there is among the 
more enterprising workmen an increasing demand 
for piecework and payment by results. On Oct. 16 
the Minister of Labor, Sir Montague Barlow, an- 
nounced that £50,000,000 was to be applied to as- 
sisting new enterprises, such as roads, bridges and 
railways. Unfortunately, a few days before a 
rumor had begun to spread that the Government 
was going to issue £100,000,000 in currency notes 
for the purpose of assisting the unemployed. Sir 
Montague’s denial that his scheme contemplated 
anything of that sort proved ineffectual and this 
step toward inflation and capital levy caused the 
greatest consternation until the Prime Minister 
succeeded in convincing the public that the rumor 
was unfounded. As a matter of fact, not only 
the unemployed but many industrialists would 
welcome such a device, while even such a finan- 
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cial authority as Reginald McKenna, a former 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, though opposed to 
further inflation, has argued that too speedy defla- 
tion would accentuate business depression. 


IRELAND 


HE outlook in Ireland is still far from cheer- 
ful. Ulster, in spite of some manifest ad- 
vantages to be derived from union with the Free 
State, still holds firmly aloof. Fearing that many 
regard the present régime as only a stepping- 
stone to a republic, Ulster desires to retain her 
place in the British Commonwealth. She has 
therefore no enthusiasm for sharing in the ex- 
pense of the considerable army which the Free 
State feels obliged to keep on foot, and she dis- 
trusts the financial ability of the Southern Irish. 
Religious animosity is still alive. Catholic Bishops 
have complained of oppression of their people in 
Northern Ireland; that proportional representa- 
tion has been abolished; that districts are gerry- 
mandered; that Catholic schools are starved, and 
that their teachers are impeded. 

The Dublin labor leader, James Larkin, is per- 
sistently vocal; a dock strike has lasted over three 
months, and shops and factories are closed in 
Cork for lack of materials. In general, however, 
Ireland is so little industrialized that the people 
manage to carry on. 


Although, since June, 2,180 Republican pris- 
oners have been released, it was stated that early 
in October 6,282 were on hunger strike in Free 


State jails. This led to various demonstrations of 
sympathy in the streets, and crowds, mostly of 
women, have spent nights in prayer outside 
Mountjoy Prison, where 495 prisoners were said 
to be fasting. Apparently, the strike has been 
far from effective. President Cosgrave insists that 
many of the prisoners were provided with secret 
supplies of food. The two leaders, Eamon de 
Valera and Austin Stack, seem disinclined to 
adopt this method of protest, and following an 
official announcement that none of the strikers 
would be released, 1,490 are said to have aban- 
doned the strike. At the assembling of the Sinn 
Fein convention (or Ard Fheis) on Oct. 16, the 
Chairman, Miss Mary MacSwiney, advocated pas- 
sive resistance to the Free State, and recom- 
mended as a means of embarrassing the excheq- 
uer that all loyal Sinn Feiners abstain from 
liquor and tobacco. 


CANADA 
By Apert BUSHNELL HART 


HE energies of the Dominion Government 

during the last month have gone chiefly into 
the Imperial Conference at London. In that con- 
ference the Canadian delegation, headed by the 
Prime Minister, Mackenzie King, has been a 
strong influence. Canada joins in the plan for 
referential tariff duties, designed to give an 
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advantage in the British market for colonial 
products, and to admit British exports to the 
colonies on favorable terms. Canadian fruits 
will have a special advantage. In a way this is 
a reply to the action of the United Siates in 
taxing imporis of Canadian wheat. 

Canada has also been favorable to the proposed 
British treaty with the United States which will 
make more difficult rum-running under _ the 
British flag. Much of this traffic has been 
carried on in vessels nominally on voyages be- 
tween West Indian and Canadian ports. 

An absorbing question of internal politics is 
that of prohibition. Most of the nine Canadian 
Provinces have prohibited or greatly restricted the 
liquor traffic, but four, including Quebec, are now 
turning toward putting the liquor traffic in the 
hands of the Provincial Governments. Alberta, 
in the recent election, adopted a plan not very 
successfully carried out for years in South 
Carolina. 

The relations between the United States and 
Canada tend more and more toward direct nego- 
tiation. A conference has been arranged between 
American and Canadian officials with a view to 
regulating the smuggling of liquor across the 
boundary into the United States, and a confer- 
ence began on Oct. 25 at Buffalo on the smug- 
gling of habit-forming drugs. 

The Dominion steadily follows its policy of 
encouraging a selected immigration. Canada i: 
now receiving immigrants at the rate of about 
16,000 per month; and this is the highest rate 
of immigration since 1914—over 2 per cent. 
annually of the population, as against about one- 
third of 1 per cent. net immigration from all 
countries to the United States. More than two- 
thirds of these Canadian immigrants come from 
Great Britain and the United States. 


Canada has a population of 10,000,000, whic: 
is rapidly increasing, and enjoys active trade 
relations with the United States, the British West 
Indies, Europe, the Pacific and Asia. Under its 
very free form of self-government it is almost 
independent. The Dominion, as stated, carries on 
its own negotiations with the United States, and 
is now beginning to consider itself one of six 
nations united in the British Empire. 


INDIA 
By Payson’ J. TREAT 


INCE the imprisonment of Mahatma Gandhi. 

a year ago, there has been a lull in the 
political unrest. Deprived of his leadership. 
dissension has arisen in the ranks and old re- 
ligious rivalries have resulted in clashes between 
Hindus and Moslems. To check, if possible, 
these dissensions, a special session of the Indian 
National Congress (composed of native political 
leaders) was called at Delhi on Sept. 15. At 
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that time a compromise resolution was carried, 
reaffirming the adherence of the Congress to 
non-violent non-co-operation, but permitting those 
who so desired to vote and stand as candidates 
for the elective assemblies. Opposition to this 
measure was largely quieted by a message from 
Mr. Gandhi that the Congress could alter its 
program if the conditions of the country re- 
quired a change. Another resolution named a 
committee to organize an effective campaign 
of civil disobedience, “for the speedy attainment 
of Swaraj (self-government), which alone can 
cuarantee the restoration of Mahatma Gandhi 
and other political prisoners to liberty, as well 
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as the freedom of Jazirat-ul-Arab, and a satis- 
factory settlement of the Punjab wrong. Other 
committees were appointed to investigate and re- 
port on the recent religious riots and to draft a 
national pact. A boycott of British goods was 
also endorsed. In this connection an attempt 
was made to include American goods because 
of the recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court denying naturalization to East 
Indians. 

A general election for members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly and the Provincial Councils will 
take place in November and December, and 
seats will now be contested by Swaraj politicians. 


. 


FRANCE AND BELGIUM 


By Wititam Stearns Davis 


Professor of History, 


HOUGH Britain and America have been 
T sorely perplexed as to the solvent for the 

economic woes of Germany, there are still 
few signs of questioning within France as to the 
rightfulness of the Poincaré policy. On Sept. 24, 
M. Klotz summed up the apparent viewpoint of 
many French leaders when he said, “Germany 
now knows that she has lost the peace, just as 
she has lost the war.” 

Ex-Premier Briand’s: announcement of adhesion 
to the present program was recorded in the No- 
vember issue of this magazine. He was almost 
immediately joined on Oct. 7 by M. Painlevé 
(Premier during a few months of the war), who 
told a Radical-Socialist congress at Carpentras 
that M. Poincaré was now displaying “wisdom 
and a republican trend.” The Paris press has 
not failed to remind M. Painlevé that he had 
earlier described the Ruhr occupation as “a 
policy of blindness,” had voted against the ex- 
isting Ministry, and permitted the expulsion from 
his party of certain fellow-Radicals who had 
dared to support M. Poincaré. 

French cordiality toward Britain was not in- 
creased by Lord Curzon’s speech (delivered on 
Oct. 5 before the British Imperial Conference), 
which met with extreme dissent. Thus the Paris 
Temps, which usually reflects the official views 
of the French Government, regrets “for Lord 
Curzon’s own sake” his failure to deliver a speech 
less reflecting upon France. “We can only ex- 
press.our sincere disappointment. We feel also 
recrets for the British Empire, whose interests 
are not very happily served by Friday’s dis- 
Then the inspired statement adds: “If 
the British Government had associated itself in 
January with the three other powers of the En- 
tente, the Germans would never have undertaken 
their war in the Ruhr. If Great Britain had only 
retrained silent when in the second week of 


course.” 


University of Minnesota 


August the Cuno Cabinet collapsed, Herr Strese- 
mann would have had his hands free to negotiate 
immediately. * * * In regard to the Ruhr, 
Lord Curzon repeated all the theories that have 
wounded France and delayed peace.” 

M. Poincaré has received powerful support from 
no less a personage than M. Alexandre Millerand, 
President of the republic, who on Oct. 13 deliv- 
ered a “non-partisan” but none the less vigorous 
appeal in a speech at Evreaux for “a united 
France” in the present hour of stress. France, he 
said, “claimed only her due,” and he pictured the 
grievous burdens left by the war upon the nation, 
such as the taxation increased from 460 francs per 
head in 1913 to 2,478 per head in 1922. “The 
Frenchman is an honest fellow. He waited for 
three years and made concession after concession 
before, with his Belgian friends, he made use of 
the power of constraint which was his to use un- 
der the treaty. Justly proud of the victory she 
has so dearly bought, France is resolved not to 
allow its fruits to escape her.” 

The French people are represented by various 
correspondents of the foreign press as admitting 
that from the humanitarian point of view German 
suffering is severe, but as insisting that France’s 
own national existence is at stake in pushing 
through the present policy. Many Frenchmen, it 
is charged, feel that if Germany were broken up 
into little States, France would rest content and 
Germany would cease to be a world danger. 

. Despite these alleged sentiments, the French 
Foreign Office has denied with great vigor the 
suggestions that French encouragement and _per- 
haps money are behind the Rhineland Separatist 
movement. At Paris it is stated that the occupy- 
ing troops have orders to display strict neutrality 
in any civil conflicts that may arise in the Rhine- 
land, and it is even hinted that since the Sep- 
aratists have never promised to assume a propor- 
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tionate share of the German indemnity, the whole 
reparations problem would be only clouded and 
complicated still further by their success. 

These disclaimers do not satisfy such vigorous 
critics of French policy as Mr. Lloyd George, who 
during his American tour charged openly that 
“the French Government was working behind the 
back of the German Government with the Ger- 
man industrialists in the Ruhr and Rhineland 
with a view to breaking up Germany into a num- 
ber of small States. * * * I felt from the 
very beginning that the invasion of the Ruhr 
could serve no other purpose than to promote the 
disruption of the German Reich.” 

The friends of France in America promptly 
answered Mr. Lloyd George in terms such as 
used by Dr. Herbert Adams Gibbons, speaking at 
Princeton; N. J., on Oct. 24: “What are the facts 
of the case? Is it possible to compare Lincoln’s 
spirit toward the South [as Mr. George has done] 
as one of conciliation, with Poincaré’s spirit to- 
ward Germany as one of spiteful hatred? * * * 
Did not Lincoln resolutely refuse to accept any- 
thing less than unconditional surrender?” 

November opened with M. Poincaré vigorously 
repeating his determination for “no compromise” 
as to the German indemnity. “What an injus- 
tice.” he asserted at Nevers on Nov. 1, “and what 
a danger if Germany were freed of part of her 
debt tomorrow, and if in a few years she ap- 
peared before us strengthened yet again and en- 
riched, to humiliate us by the recovery of her 
power and to crush us by her supremacy. We 
do not wish to be caught in that trap!” He 
went on to charge that, although the German 
Socialists and Democrats were willing to indem- 
nify France, “the large proprietors and powerful 
industrialists and financiers who contro] German 
wealth—those who can pay—do not wish to pay.” 
He took an absolute stand on the strict terms of 
the treaty. “We seek no territorial gain. We 
respect the liberty of all peoples. We ask no 
better than to resume the relations of good neigh- 
bors with Germany herself. But there is a treaty 
sealed by the blood of our dead. It is a sacred 
thing for us. We can let no one touch it.” 

Barring the new phases of the reparations and 
Ruhr questions, there has been little during the 
last month to excite France. There is much com- 
plaint in Paris that the cost of living has risen 
again to something very near the peak prices of 
1920. Then they were 370 per cent. above the 
1914 averages: now they have mounted again to 
shout 331 per cent. 

The franc of the Third Republic continues to 
flaunt its value and stability over the vanishing 
mark of the Reich, but the minor fluctuations in 
the French rate of exchange have put the specula- 
tors in suspense. It is reported, however, that 
the sale of the new 6 per cent. Treasury bonds is 
proceeding satisfactorily. The new bonds are be- 
ing issued at 492.50 and since they will be repaid 


at 540 on June 27, 1933 (and at slightly smaller 
sums earlier), the chances for a handsome return 
to investors, who have confidence in the future of 
France, is obvious. Financiers, however, com- 
plain that the interest inducements of the national 
loans are made so great as to be clearly prejudi 
cial to private enterprises needing to borrow, and 
that French industry and commerce must suffer 
accordingly. The whole wisdom of these national 
bond issues appears to be tied up with the vaste: 
problem of reparations. “When Germany pays,” is 
apparently a phrase entering into every state. 
ment about French finance. 

The American Embassy is reported to have 
protested unofficially at the expedition with which 
Transatlantic visitors have been allewed to secure 
divorces in the Department of the Seine. It is 
certain that much scandal has been aroused by 
these divorces and that the French authorities 
have considered the problem seriously. Wealihy 
Americans have found Paris attorneys who could 
steer them through the intricacies of the French 
divorce law and secure their “freedom” with a 
charming absence of unwelcome formalities, 
Hereafter, it is said, such cases will be handled 
with much less rapidity, the technicalities of the 
law will be rigidly adhered to, and many divorce 
proceedings which American visitors were cx- 
pected to put through this Winter in Paris have 
been withdrawn. 


BELGIUM 


URING the last month there have been in- 

creasing evidences that the Belgian Gov- 
ernment is gradually weakening in its support of 
French attitude of “no compromise” toward Ger- 
many. Belgium was reported early in November 
as siding with Britain and in favor of inviting 
the United States to join in an investigation of 
very broad scope as to German reparations and 
liabilities, and without those extreme limitations 
insisted on by M. Poincaré. 

The Belgian Government has recently issued 
a “Gray Book” setting forth its efforts in the 
past year to find some compromise between the 
British and French positions. The Belgians have 
not undertaken to determine the final amount 
for which Germany must be held, but rather to 
liscover the means by which Germany can _ pay 
a substantial sum annually without destroying 
ler hope of economic and financial recovery. 
The Belgians feel that there are three main 
sources of revenue in Germany which could he 
impounded for the reparation fund: 

(1) Revenue from the German railway system. 
yielding under proper management a net annual 
revenue of about 1,000,000,000 gold marks (say 
$250,000,000) : 


(2) Revenue from monopolies on such com- 
modities as tobacco, beer, wine, sugar, silt, 
matches, electric light bulbs and so forth, bring- 








ing in about as much more; 

3) Revenue from the delivery of coal, es- 
tinated approximately at 1,000,000,000 gold 
marks, 

This would make up a revenue of about $750,- 
000,000 for. the reparation fund, and the Bel- 
gians reckon that the German Goverment could 
still raise sufficient national income to balance 
its budget with a comfortable surplus. 

{s for Belgium’s share of the indemnity on 
Aug. 27, 1923, it is now disclosed that M. Jaspar, 
the Belgian Foreign Minister, offered Britain 
to reduce the demands of his country to a total 
of 6,500,000,000 gold marks, whereof about 
1,500,000,000 had been already paid, instead of 
the 10,560,000,000 gold marks due Belgium under 
the Spa agreement. King Albert’s country 
would then be required to pay out of its own 
resources what was estimated at 40 per cent. 
of the cost of repairing the direct material dam- 
ages of the war, plus an indirect war loss to 
the kingdom of at least 10,000,000,000 francs 
which had not been covered by the treaty. 

American analysists of the Belgian plan, like 
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Arthur Richmond Marsh, writing in The 
Economic World declare that this project is 
worthy of very careful consideration by the ex- 
perts of the major powers. “Given the existence 
of such resources (as stated above) within Ger- 
many, the Belgians have very justly assumed 
that it is not beyond the wit of man to discover 
ways and means by which this net income can 
be conveyed across the border of Germany and 
transmuted into acceptable forms of reparation 
payments.” 

The Belgian Government, at last accounts, was 
extremely anxious to have American participa- 
tion in the proposed reparation conference, and 
France was threatened with the desertion over 
this issue of its last diplomatic ally in Western 
Europe. The balance of diplomatic interest is 
just now so even that the Brussels Foreign 
Ministry is apparently exercising an influence 
over international affairs almost equal to that of 
a great power. What the effect on Belgium 
will be of the American refusal to sanction by 
an international commission an inquiry into Ger- 
many’s capacity to pay, no one can say at present. 


ITALY 


By Lity Ross Taytor 
Associate Professor of Classics, Vassar College 


INCE the Italian withdrawal from Corfu, in- 
terest has centred for Italy in Mussolini’s 
reorganization of the party that brought him to 
power and in the subsequent triumphant cele- 
bration of the anniversary of the “march on 
Rome.” The effort of the “Duce” (leader), as 
he is regularly styled in party communications, 
seems to have been to remove from positions of 
influence those Fascisti who have not known how 
to adapt themselves to the changed conditions, 
but have continued their revolutionary activities 
since the party has been in power. The struggle 
has been chiefly. between the central authority 
at Rome and the leaders in the provinces. 

An article by Massimo Rocca, written, it would 
seem, with Mussolini’s full approval, made a 
bitter attack on Fascisti leaders for serving their 
personal ambition rather than the good of Italy. 
The Executive Committee of the Fascisti, on Sept. 
27, summarily expelled Rocca from ‘the party. 
Mussolini immediately made known his sympathy 
with Rocca and on the following day demanded 
the resignation of the entire committee. At the 
same time he countermanded a gathering, sched- 
uled early in October, of the seventy-four pro- 
vincial leaders of Fascismo. The storm of pro- 
test led by Farinacci of Cremona, a prominent 
local “boss” and a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee which resigned, came to an end when 
Mussolini, exercising the censorship, stopped dis- 
cussion of the subject. 


\ 


At the meeting of the Grand Council of the 
party, which convened in Rome on Oct. 12, Mus- 
solini put through a complete reorganization 
which discredited the extreme wing of the Fas- 
cisti and left Mussolini not less a dictator in his 
party than in the nation. He has a new party 
organization with a committee of five members 
nominated by him at its head; the committee has 
complete executive authority, but can make no 
decision without his consent. The management 
of the party is thus liberated from local jealousies 
and is made to represent national rather than 
factional interests. These changes in party or- 
ganization go hand in hand with the nationaliza- 
tion of the Fascista militia and its complete 
divorce from the party. 

Mussolini’s popularity was clearly in evidence 
in the enthusiastic celebration throughout Italy 
of the anniversary of the “march on Rome.” At 
Cremona, the town of 70,000 where the opposition 
to the “Duce” had been strongest, 10,000 Fascisti 
are said to have marched through the streets 
amid unbounded enthusiasm. Mussolini made 
addresses at Milan on Oct. 28, at Bologna on Oct. 
29, at Florence and Perugia on Oct. 30, and at 
Rome in the great festival on Oct. 31. The 
Premier’s speech at Milan is particularly signifi- 
cant: 

“We made the revolution armed only with 
sticks, but I ask you Fascisti, What have you in 
your hands now?” 
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Immediately 15,000 firearms were raised, while 
a mighty shout from as many voices resounded. 

“We have our rifles.’ Mussolini continued: 
“If we accomplished the revolution with our 
sticks, what may we not. accomplish with our 
rifles? But remember that you now wear gray- 
green army tunics over your black shirts and 
that you are not any longer representatives of 
one party, but are the expression and soul of the 
whole Italian Nation.” 

About the Janina incident, Mussolini said: 

“Italy then made her first gesture of complete 
independence and even courage to deny the 
competence of that international body in Geneva 
which is a kind of insurance policy taken by the 
rich nations against the proletarian nations. In 
those days which almost approached tragedy I am 
sure that if I had ordered the Italian people to 
march they would have marched. 

“IT will ask you a’ few questions: If I were to 
ask you to undergo more severe sacrifices than 
you have suffered hitherto, would you accept 
them? If I were to ask you for sublime proof 
of your discipline, would you obey me? If, toe, 
I were to sound an alarm, would you answer me? 
If I were to tell you that it is necessary to resume 
our march and pursue it relentlessly toward new 
objectives, would you follow me? Are you ready 
for all these trials which our discipline demands, 
even the most humble?” 

The historic Cities of Bologna and Perugia 
solemnly conferred their citizenship on Mussolini. 
The great celebration at Rome was the crowning 
event of the festival which was signalized by the 
King’s pardoning numerous prisoners guilty of 
political, economic and social offenses punishable 
by sentence not exceeding three years’ imprison- 
ment. 

The dissolution of the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies, long expected, has been postponed for 
some time, and with it the application of the new 
election law which guarantees to the party re- 
ceiving a plurality of the votes two-thirds of the 
seats in the Chamber. Mussolini has made it 
known that he will ask Parliament, which is soon 
to reassemble, for a renewal for a year of his ex- 
traordinary powers which expire on Dec. 31. To 
a group of foreign newspaper men on Nov, 1, 
Mussolini commented on the strength of his 
dictatorship and his plans for making a Govern- 
ment that will endure after he is no longer there. 
“Parliament is there. I use it whenever necessary,” 
he said. “The press is the real Parliament.” 

Meanwhile it was reported that former Premier 
Bonomi had organized a group of parties of the 
Left into a united opposition to Fascismo. The 
strength of the opposition is doubtful. At the 
same time the formation of a national Socialist 
Party, which condemns the strike, and in general 
is against revolutionary methods, is also an- 
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nounced, and Mussolini is said to look with 
favor on the new group. 

With his Cabinet of experts Mussolini con- 
tinues his work of reorganization. The Minister 
of Finance is actively attacking the difficult 
task of making the budget balance. The deficit 
of the three months from July 1 to Sept. 30 was 
180,000,000 lire less than the deficit estimated 
in the budget. Though the excess of imports 
over exports was appreciably greater in the first 
eight months of 1923 than in the corresponding 
period of 1922, exchange has improved slightly 
and the present reports on the financial outlook 
are favorable. The amount of paper money in 
circulation is being reduced by easy stages. 
Signor Torre, High Commissioner of the Rail- 
roads, no longer favors the cession of the rail- 
roads to private enterprise, as the Fascista Gov- 
ernment originally contemplated. Now that the 
staff has been reduced and rigid economies have 
been instituted, it is believed that the railroads 
will be self-supporting in three years. 

The birthday of King Victor Emmanuel, which 
is coincident with Armistice Day (Nov. 11), was 
celebrated by an imposing military review in 
Rome under the eyes of the Premier and the mili- 
tary and naval leaders, and by a formal dinner 
given by the Premier in honor of the diplomatic 
corps. 

The Janina incident seems to be closed. 
Mussolini has given a fifth of the indemnity re- 
ceived to the Order of the Knights of Malta to 
be used in the relief of the refugees at Corfu. 
Greece, on Sept. 30, filed a protest with the 
Council of Ambassadors against their decision, 
asking that the charge of Greek negligence be 
considered by The Hague tribunal. 

Diplomatic interchanges on the Fiume question 
continue between Italians and Jugoslavs, and 
both parties maintain a conciliatory attitude that 
contrasts sharply with previous discussions about 
Fiume. The urgent need of a commercial 
treaty between the two nations will perhaps 
hasten the decision. Zanella, head of the legal 
Government of Fiume, and now living in exile, has 
requested the League of Nations to give Fiume 
membership in its body. Italy seems to be con- 
templating no solution that will sever Fiume from 
Italy. General Giardino, the Military Governor, 
is continuing his vigorous measures for the relief 
of the city’s desperate economic situation, sup- 
plying the factories with raw materials and 
financing work on various municipal undertak- 
ings. He has assumed the right of conferring 
the citizenship of Fiume, a right which will. it 
is charged, enable him to make up electoral 
lists favorable to Italy by admitting to citizenship 
the Italians who have come to Fiume since the 
armistice. 

Italy has not yet been admitted to the con- 
ference of Spain, France and England on ‘Tan- 
giers, though Mussolini continues to assert Italy's 
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right to participate. Opposition to the admission 
of Italy which caused the conference of Oct. 27 
to assume a technical rather than a_ political 
character, is said to centre in France. The de- 
tails of the Tangier Conference are published 
elsewhere in these pages. The visit of the King 
and Queen of Spain to Italy, scheduled for Nov. 


19, is thought to be indicative of a future rap- 
prochement between Italy and Spain. 

An event of great importance in America is 
the appearance, after twenty years’ absence, of 
Eleonora Duse on the American stage. Her sim- 
ple and matchless art is one of the great achieve- 
ments of modern Italy. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


SPAIN 


HE initial shock following General Primo 

de Rivera’s bold seizure of the machinery 

of Spanish government having worn off, po- 
litical opposition to the new régime has crystal- 
lized into cautious attacks upon the dictator and 
his works. Disgruntled politicians suddenly sep- 
arated from Government sinecures, high officials, 
both past and present, who, under a recent edict, 
are prohibited from holding positions with private 
business ‘concerns, and the wealthy owners of 
these businesses, whose profitable connections 
with the Government are cut off, are conducting 
an opposition none the less keen because it must, 
of necessity, be carried on more or less guardedly. 

These disgruntled political saboteurs are con- 
ducting their operations both abroad and at home. 
In foreign capitals they intimate that de Rivera is 
an intransigeant Chauvinist, ready to reconquer 
Gibraltar, annex Portugal and fight on a grand 
scale in Morocco. At home they declare that he 
is “not intelligent,” and that his associates in the 
Military Directorate are on the same intellectual 
plane. 

It would be difficult for the Directorate to 
embark on ambitious schemes of foreign conquest 
in the present precarious state of the Govern- 
ment’s finances. Expense continues to exceed in- 
come, the deficit for 1922-23 amounting to 920,- 
000,000 pesetas (approximately $120,000,000 at 
current rates of exchange). Fortunately for the 
Treasury, the gold reserve is equal to one-half 
the total note circulation. 

The displeasure of the moneyed classes at de 
Rivera’s interference in their affairs was shown 
in the failure to renew the recently expiring na- 
tional bond issue. General de Rivera lost no time 
in dealing with this implied threat. After a con- 
ference with his colleagues in the Directorate he 
issued a statement hinting that unless increased 
support were forthcoming from the propertied 
classes, the form of government might be changed 
in favor of something more radical. 


Barcelona, always a storm centre of Spanish 
politics, has again come to the fore with varied 
demands from its merchants, including a protec- 
tive tariff, export bounties and the denunciation 
of commercial treaties with France, Switzerland 
and Italy. But the Church is standing by de 
Rivera and his colleagues, the Cardinal Arch- 


bishop of Toledo, Primate of Spain, the Arch- 
bishops of Valencia, Valladolid and Sigue.za, and 
the Bishop of Madrid having issued pastoral let- 
ters urging support for the Government. 

By way of purifying the administration of local 
affairs, the Directorate on Oct. 1 dismissed all 
the members of the 9,254 municipalities in the 
kingdom. Taxpayers’ committees immediately 
elected new local officers, the change being ac- 
complished without disorder. Several hundred 
army officers were also detailed to supervise the 
activities of the new municipal authorities. 

A large number of decrees providing for the 
reform of abuses have been issued. The salaries 
of life Senators have been abolished, judicial pro- 
cedure amended with a view to eliminating poli- 
tical influence, and a review of all the trials 
of the last five years ordered. A technical com- 
mission has been detailed to investigate methods 
of railroad administration. Despite categorical 
promises to the contrary, several new generalships 
have been created. 

No hint has been given as to the date of the 
elections to replace the directorate. It is inter- 
esting to note that General de Rivera’s esti- 
mate of the life of his Government shows a 
tendency to become greater. On Sept. 15 de 
Rivera mentioned thirty days. On Sept. 22 he 
lengthened tke time to ninety days, and a recent 
decree discussed the effect of a certain measure 
after three years. 

Pending the negotiation of a new agreement, 
the existing commercial treaty with the United 
States has been extended until May 5. 

Moroccan developments include the action of 
Raisuli, famous bandit, in declaring fealty to 
Spain, and the death at Tetuan on Oct. 24, of 
Sherif Mulay e! Mehdi, Khalifa (Viceroy) of the 
Spanish zone of Morecco. Appointed Khalifa by 
his cousin, Sultan Mulay Yusuf, in 1912, shortly 
after the division of the Sherifian Empire into 
the French, Spanish and international zones, he 
fulfilled for eleven years important duties in co- 
operation with many successive Spanish high 
commanders. Royal honors were rendered at his 
funeral by representatives of Spain. 

A memorial to perpetuate the sacrifices of the 
Spanish Navy at Santiago and Cavite was un- 
veiled at Cartagena, Spain, on Oct. 9. The 
Government of the United States was officially 
represented at the ceremonies. 
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PORTUGAL 


HOUGH declining to admit that Great Britain 

had brought pressure to bear on Portugal 
to prevent the landing of a new direct New 
York-Rome cable at the Azores, the London For- 
eign Office on Nov. 1 intimated that the case 
was somewhat parallel with the Miami episode, 
in which the Americar “Covernment halted the 
efforts of a British cable company allied with 
the Western Union Telegraph Company to install 
a cable at that point. The Azores case arose 
when the Western Union undertook to build a 
cable from New York to the Azores. The Italian 
Government was to be responsible for the con- 
tinuance of the line from the Azores through the 
Mediterranean to Rome. The Portuguese Gov- 
ernment recently refused to grant permission for 
the landing of the cable at the Azores. The 
Italian Government on Oct. 13 approved chang- 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


HE session of the Tangier conference which 
was to have been held on Oct. 22 was ad- 
journed following the receipt of a demand from 
the Italian Government for the admission of Ital- 
ian delegates. French representatives pointed out 
that though Italy was not a member of the con- 
ference as originally called, all decisions would 
be referred to the Italian Government; the de- 
mand of Signor Mussolini, however, was for rep- 
resentation before decisions were reached. It 
was understood that the demand was supported 
by Spain. 
The Department of State, on Oct. 23, made 
public the text of a note addressed to the British, 
French and Spanish Governments, reiterating the 


ing the route so that the cable would touch at 
Malaga, Cadiz and the Canary Islands, making 
the consent of Portugal unnecessary. The West- 
ern Union, it was said, was ready to change the 
route in compliance with the wishes of the Italian 
Government. It was understood that the Amer- 
ican State Department had recently made rep- 
resentations on behalf of the Western Union, 
seeking to have Great Britain modify its support 
of Portugal’s position, but without avail. 

An official Portuguese mission, headed by Gen- 
eral Baptista, arrived in Paris on Nov. 8. It 
handed over to the Touring Club of France the 
sum of 24,000 francs to pay for the erection of 
commemorative posts along the Portuguese sec- 
tion of what was once the Western Frent. On 
Nov. 11, the day set for the presentation of the 
posts, General Baptista laid the cornerstone of a 
monument to the Portuguese soldiers killed in 
the war. 


STATUS OF TANGIER 


request of the United States for the maintenance 
of the principle of the open door in the settle- 
ment of the future status of Tangier. The de- 
mand of the United States was based upon the 
participation of the United States in the act of 
Algeciras, under which American nationals enjoy 
certain rights and privileges in Tangier. The 
note expressed the hope “that at the forthcoming 
conference nothing will be done to interfere with 
the maintenance of the principle above mentioned 
or the rights or interests of the United States.” 
The date for the reassembling of the conference 
was fixed for Oct. 27, but no decision of the 
Tangier question had been announced when these 
pages went to press. 


HOLLAND, SCANDINAVIA, SWITZERLAND 


By Ricuarp HeAtH DABNEY 
Professor of History, University of Virginia 


HoLLAND 


HE defeat of the Dutch Navy bill in the 
oe Second Chamber on Oct. 26, and _ the 

resignation of the Netherlands Cabinet the 
next day, are the chief events of the past month 
in Holland. For months the country has been 
seething with excitement. The advocates of the 
bill contended that, to protect the Dutch East 
Indies it was necessary to embark upon a fleet- 
building program extending over twelve years. 
The Amsterdam Handelsblad argued that, since 
England was strengthening Singapore and the 
United States was improving her harbors in the 
Pacific, while France had strengthened her 


Asiatic fleet, the Dutch colonies were rich, de- 
fenseless, and a tempting prey. 

While it was denied, in the debates, that for- 
eign pressure was behind the bill, many believed 
that some power had promised assistance against 
attack if Holland would provide a navy suffi- 
ciently strong to help an ally. Opponents of the 
bill have dwelt upon the folly of so great an ex- 
penditure when the country is already burdened 
with a very large deficit. The Social Democrats, 
of course, were against the bill, and Hugenholz 
tried to show that, in spite of the vast expense, 
the proposed fleet would be powerless for defense 
or attack. Some of the speakers tried to show 
that submarines, which were to be the main de- 
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fense, had been proved useless. For example, 
they said, no American or British transport had 
been sunk by a submarine, while 203 of the 375 
German submarines had been lost. It was also 
argued that the Japanese earthquake had rendered 
the building of a Dutch fleet less urgent. 

Dramatic scenes occurred during the debates. 
For example, when members of the Right and 
Catholic parties tried to defend the bill on Oct. 
17, the Social Democrats rose from their seats 
and, standing in front of the speakers, charged 
them with false statements and the new Minister 
of Finance, Colyn, especially with deliberate 
juggling of figures. Again and again the Presi- 
dent had to pound the table with his gavel in or- 
der to restore order. Another argument against 
the fleet was that the next war would be waged 
neither on nor under the water, but from the air. 
The Social Democrats had left no stone unturned 
to defeat the bill. Not long ago 65.000 of them 
paraded through the streets of The Hague, and it 
was announced to the Chamber on Oct. 17 that 
1,132,228 people had signed a petition against 
the bill. But the Government also fought hard, 
the able Foreign Minister, Jonkheer van Karne- 
beek, putting up a particularly stiff fight. The 
galleries were packed, and great crowds were out- 
side during the whole afternoon before the vote 
was taken. Only one of the 100 members of the 
Chamber was absent, and the vote stood fifty 
against the bill to forty-nine for it. 

When the Cabinet resigned, the Queen re- 
quested them to retain office for the present. 
Troelstra, the Social Democratic leader, expressed 
willingness to undertake the task of Government, 
but it is easy to see that he will have a tremen- 
dous job on his hands, since his majority con- 
sists of Communists, Social Democrats, Radicals, 
the Liberal parties and the Left Wing Catholics, 
who can hardly be induced to act together on 
anything except for the negative purpose of de- 
feating the bill. 

The people of the Netherlands still take a 
pessimistic view of the German situation. For, 
while they do not take the new Rhineland repub- 
lic very seriously, they do fear invasion by hungry 
bands of German looters, and are guarding their 
frontier more closely than ever. 


SCANDINAVIA 


King Gustave on his return home from England, 
accepted the resignation of Carl Hederstjerna, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. The resignation was 
caused by newspaper attacks on the Minister’s 
recent speech advocating an alliance between 
Sweden and Finland. 

The new Foreign Minister, it was announced 
on Nov. 11, will be Baron E. T. Marks von 
Wurtemburg, President of the High Court and 
an eminent international lawyer. 

The marriage of Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf of 
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Sweden to Lady Louise Mountbatten, great-grand- 
daughter of Queen Victoria, on Nov. 3, is the 
single incident whic has doubtless attracted 
more notice in the Scandinavian coufitries than 
any other during the past month. It was cele- 
brated in London with much pomp and splendor, 
but is after all not a matter of vast importance. 
Of more significance, perhaps, was an address to 
newspaper men by the then Swedish Foreign Min- 
ister Hederstjerna, a few days earlier, in which 
he favored a defensive alliance between Sweden 
and Finland against possible attack by Russia. 
Of more importance, too, is the fact that Sweden’s 
new State loan of $13,000,000, which was placed 
on the home market on Sept. 26, was greatly 
oversubscribed. Another good thing’ is that the 
cost of road building in Sweden has been cut in 
half by the use of American concrete mixers and 
other machinery. Politically interesting is a 
new Liberal Party which opposes prohibition of 
drink and favors free trade. 


The honorary Presidency of the Sweden-Amer- 
ica Foundation was on Oct. 29 conferred on Ira 
Nelson Morris, former American Minister to 
Sweden, at a dinner given in Stockholm, which 
was attended by representatives of Swedish pol- 
itics, finance, art and literature. ” 

Late in September several French officials, to- 
gether with about forty French merchants and 
manufacturers, went to Copenhagen with a view 
to promote trade between France and Denmark, 
and perhaps to open discussion of a new com- 
mercial treaty. On Oct. 12 Axel Peterson and 
Arnold Paulsen, Danish engineeers, demonstrated 
before a prominent audience in Copenhagen a 
new invention by which the human voice is 
photographed on a separate film, not connected 
with the picture film. Another Danish scientist, 
Professor Niels Bohr, began a series of six 
lectures at Yale University on Nov. 6 in explana- 
tion of his theory that the atom has a nucleus 
al its centre, around which electrons revolve as 
the planets do around the sun. The eminent 
young Danish geologist, Lange Koch, has re- 
cently returned from a two-year expedition dur- 
ing which, amid many hardships and perils, he 
explored and mapped Greenland’s icy moun- 
tains and waterways. He brought back more 
than 40,000 specimens of fossils, and incidentally 
co-:roborated the fact that Peary was the first 
man to reach the North Pole. 


Another eminent Arctic explorer, the brilliant 
Dr. Fridtjof Nansen of Norway, who recently 
arrived in New York, is not simply an explorer. 
He is also High Commissioner of the League of 
Nations for the reconstruction of Greece, and 


winner of the Nobel Peace Prize for 1922. The 
opening address of his American tour was de- 
livered at the Waldorf-Astoria before 1,000 peo- 
ple on “The Storm Centres of Europe.” He ex- 
pressed the view that the International Confer- 
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ence proposed by Lord Curzon and Secretary 
Hughes is of vital importance to the world. 


SWITZERLAND 
WITZERLAND was much excited by a note 


of the French Government, received on 
Oct. 12, concerning the Savoy iree zones. The 
note announced that on Nov. 20 the French 
customs would be established at the Swiss 
frontier, although the two countries have reached 
no agreement on this matter. In February the 
proposed convention as to the free zones wae 
defeated by the Swiss electorate. The French 
claimed that the acceptance of the convention by 
the Parliament was sufficient, but the 
Swiss Government states that treaties which are 
to endure more than fifteen years must be ratified 
by popular vote. The French Government was 
willing to renew negotiations, but after waiting 
some time for Swiss suggestions handed to the 
Swiss Minister in Paris on Oct. 10 a note stating 
that the new free zones régime is to go into 
force without delay. On Oct. 17 the Swiss Fed- 
eral Council handed the French Government a 
note repudiating the allegation that Switzerland 
was trying to evade her obligations under the 
Treaty of Versailles, and declaring that it could 
not pursue the cenversations in view of France’s 
unilateral action. The note added that the 
Geneva Chamber of Commerce was drafting a new 
convention, and proposed that the dispute be re- 
ferred to the International Court of Justice. 


Swiss 
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It was officially announced on Nov. 10 that 
the French had advanced the French customs line 
to the Swiss frontier during the preceding night, 
thus ‘eliminating the free zone of Upper Savoy, 
in compliance with the Treaty of Versailles, but 
in the face of Swiss protests. The Swiss Gov- 
ernment, it was stated, would renew its protest 
and again yropose arbitration. 

This is not the only international trouble of 
the Swiss. For the Governmen: has passed a law 
Swiss and Italian Fascisti. Followers of Mussolini 
prohibiting the wearing of black shirts because 
of recent bloody encounters at Lugano betweeen 
must be content with black ties or buttons while 
in Switzerland, unless they wish to go to jail 
for three months. 

Eighty delegates from eighteen countries met 
recently in Berne and organized the International 
Middle-Class League, which stands for private 
property, private economic management and _ in- 
dependent labor, and aims to embrace national 
organizations of professional men, small indus- 
trialists, merchants and intellectuals, and event- 
ually of middle-class farmers. 

The trial of Maurice Conradi, who murdered 
Vorovsky, the Soviet envoy to the second 
Lausanne Conference, on May 10, began on 
Noy. 5. Conradi accepted full responsibility for 
his act, saying that he had killed Vorovsky in 
revenge for the starvation of his father and the 
killing of his uncle and other relatives in Russia. 


AUSTRIA 


By WititAmM R. SHEPHERD 
Professor of History, Columbia University 


ETURNS from the general elections for Par- 

liament, held on Oct. 20, showed that both 
the Christian Socialists and the Social Democrats 
had gained an overwhelming advantage over the 
German Nationalist Party which advocated union 
with the northern neighbor. Had a plebiscite 
been taken a year ago, the plan would have 
been approved. Now, when measuring the crown 
against the mark, public sentiment has veered 
around so completely as to reduce the pan-Ger- 
man element in Parliament to a handful. The 
real victory, however, was scored by the con- 
servative Christian Socialists over their opponents, 
the Social Democrats. 

The prosperity that Austria has enjoyed since 
th: receipt of financial aid through the League 
of Nations had a marked sliare in determining 
the result. A phase of the welfare is revealed 
in the tendency shown by Vienna to become a 
commercial emporium for the States that once 
formed part of Austria-Hungary, much as it used 
to be the centre of their political, literary and 
artistic life. 


An indication of increasing faith abroad _ in 
Austria’s economic future was given on Nov. 8, 
when a New York syndicate offered 100,000 
shares of the Mercurbank of Vienna to American 
capital at a price of $15 per share. 

Exports from Austria during September 
amounted to 80,000,000 gold crowns, as against 
93,000,000 in September, 1922, according to of- 
ficial figures published early in November. Sep- 
tember imports were 138,000,000 gold crowns: 
in September, 1922, they amounted to 131,000,000 
gold crowns. During the first half of this year, 
however, imports were only 700,000,000 
crowns, while in the same period last year they 
amounted to 803,000,000. Exports in the first six 
months of 1923 and 1922 were, respectively, 425.- 
000,000 and 490,000,000 gold crowns. The most 
important export item was paper, of which 9,348 
carloads were shipped. The United States sold 
goods to Austria to the value of 40,000,000 gold 
crowns and bought goods to a value of 70,000,000 
gold crowns. 


gold 
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RUSSIA AND BALTIC 


STATES 


By A. PETRUNKEVITCH 
Professor, Yale University 


HE month of October was characterized by 
renewed activity of the Communist Party 
and of the various departments of the Bolshevist 
Government in Russia. It embraced almost all 
sides of the economic life of the country; it 
spread over the otherwise inert peasant popula- 
tion; it manifested itself in the educational in- 
stitutions, in the Church, in the army. It made 
itself felt in the increase of arrests and execu- 
tions, in the growth and intensification of propa- 
ganda at home and abroad. 

The often contradictory statements contained 
even in official publications tend to obscure the 
true significance of all this. Thus, for example, 
writing in Pravda, Lunacharsky, the People’s 
Commissar for Public Education, calls to the at- 
tention of the readers “the fact, affirmed by both 
Lenin and Trotsky, that all our industry without 
exception is not only profitless, but actually shows 
a loss,” and that “it exists at the expense of the 
State,” whereas the editor of the paper, in a foot- 
note accompanying the article, flatly contradicts 
him, saying that “this statement is not true at the 
present time.” It is evident that in a country 
which is, so to say, in a state of flux, even men 
in authority cannot form a correct judgment of 
the actual situation. 

The fact remains that export trade in Russia 
has been steadily on the increase. Russian grain 
has been exported to Germany, Denmark, Holland 
and France; a Russian-British export company 
has been formed in London; an agreement has 
been signed with the Norwegian Government for 
the purchase of Russian grain, and a quantity of 
furs has been shipped to the United States of 
America. Although the acreage of land sown to 
crops has not yet reached its normal figure, an 
increase of from 15 to 20 per cent. has taken 
place. 

The latest official Soviet reports show that the 
number of unemployed, mostly skilled workers, 
has reached the considerable figure of 2,496,500, 
owing to the closing down of big industrial con- 
cerns. Several strikes have taken place in vari- 
ous cities. Yet the continued penetration of Rus- 
sia by foreign capitalists and industrialists indi- 
cates that the prospects are not as bad as they 
were before. The Government has granted a 
large concession of land to Krupp, the German 
financial magnate, for exploitation and for the 
establishment of workshops of agricultural ma- 
chinery; another large concession of forest land, 
reported to contain nearly 3,000,000 acres, has 
been given to a German “Company for Eco- 
nomic Relations with Russia,’ and prospecting 


rights in approximately 3,500 square miles of 
gold fields in the Amur region have been ceded 
to an American “Far East Exploration Company.” 

The Agricultural Exposition in Moscow proved 
to be a great success. It attracted wide atten- 
tion throughout Russia, and the Government did 
everything in its power to use it as an instrument 
of both educational and political propaganda. A 
prize competition was offered for the best and 
most productive farming commune; a number of 
contestants participated. At the same time the 
Government inaugurated a movement for the com- 
pulsory fixing of prices as a stimulus for the in- 
crease of production. 

The First International Peasant Conference 
was opened in Moscow on Oct. 10 with delegates 
of forty nationalities present. Kalinin opened the 
conference with a speech in which he pointed 
out the importance of this first attempt in his- 
tory to consolidate the world peasantry. He laid 
great stress on the desirability of a union be-* 
tween peasants and industrial workers and on 
the fact that it was due to the revolutionary 
activity of the latter that the peasants came into 
possession of the long coveted land which for- 
merly belonged to the nobility. 

The program of the conference included the 
following items: (1) Security for peace and 
struggle against war, (2) the status of the 
peasantry in capitalistic countries, (3) results 
of the agrarian revolution in Russia and the 
status of the Russian peasantry, (4) co-opera- 
tive peasant societies in Russia, (5) co-opera- 
tive peasant societies in capitalistic countries, 
(6) relationship between the peasantry and the 
workers and (7) problems of organization. 

In the field of education, the academic year 
which began Oct. 1 started under better 
auspices than 1922. No general report is as 
yet available, but local reports throw consider- 
able light on the subject. Thus in one district 
(Sysolsk) a number of schools were closed in 
1922, with the result that 70 per cent. of the 
children were left without instruction—a condi- 
tion to parallel which one has to go back as far 
as the year 1909. Several new schools have 
now been opened in the same district, and their 
better distribution promises a decrease in the 
numbez of children unable to find school accom- 
modation. In various cities a “Students’ Week” 
yas declared for the purpose of raising funds 
to help proletarian students of universities and 
of technical educational institutions. 

The governmental 6 per cent. gold loan seems 
to have met only with middling success, so’ that 
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an order had to be passed to make the purchase 
of loan certificates compulsory for all “bourgeois.” 
But the lottery principle borrowed from the pre- 
revolutionary period was sufficiently enticing to 
warrant a complementary drawing. Since in the 
sprevious drawing the great winning prize of 
100,000 gold rubles fell on a certificate which 
was not sold, the prize was once more offered. 
New regulations were passed legalizing and plac- 
ing under regulation lotteries, race track and 
other forms of betting, evidently a source of 
State revenue but a sad sign of the breakdown 
of communistic principles with which the world 
was to have ben reformed a few years ago! 


And yet the power of the Government is un- 
doubtedly on the increase. This was made pos- 
sible by stern repression of all attempts at local 
rebellion and by other military measures. The 
classes of 1898, 1899 and 1900 were called out 
for territorial army training, troops were moved 
toward the border States in the West, as well as 
in Turkestan and near the Persian frontier. The 
latest events in Germany have awakened in the 
leaders of the Communist Party in Russia the 
hope of a world proletarian revolution, and have 
intensified Bolshevist propaganda in foreign coun- 
tries. Communist agents were arrested in Latvia. 
Persia and Afghanistan were invaded by agita- 
tors, and appeals for funds were made even to 
Communists in the United States for the pur- 
pose of starting a daily paper in English to 
further the Communist movement here. 

In many American cities a Soviet nine-reel 
film was shown, representing, among other things, 
the relief work of the Soviet Government in the 
famine-stricken districts of Russia, and to a cer- 
tain extent the aid given the Friends of Soviet 
Russia in America. But the Hoover Relief Ad- 
ministration was not even mentioned, nor was a 
single word said about the money given with 
such generosity by our Congress for its humane 
and efficient work. 

At home, too, propaganda has been intensified, 
and special attention has been directed to com- 
munistic and anti-religious propaganda among 
peasants. A paper called Bezbozhnik (Atheist)! 
has awakened considerable interest among the 
younger members of some villages. 


With the growth of propaganda in foreign coun- 
tries, notwithstanding repeated promises to abstain 
from it, States bordering on Russia continue to 
be suspicious and wary of the activities of their 
larger neighbor. In Warsaw the explosion of the 
powder magazine, resulting in the death of 150 
persons and the injury of nearly 1,000, has been 
generally attributed to communistic propaganda 
emanating from Moscow, although direct evi- 
dence is still lacking. The Russians can hardly 
complain of this reaction, for when Karelians 
committed murder on Russian territory, near the 
Finnish border, voices were heard in the Russian 


official press accusing the Finnish Government of 
connivance and threatening Finland with _re- 
prisals. Latvia also feels nervous after uncover- 
ing Russian Communist agitators in Riga, espe- 
cially in view of the demands made by an emissary 
of the Russian Government that the Letts pre- 
serve neutrality in case of civil war in Germany, 
grant freedom of transit for Russian goods 
through Latvia into Germany, and sign a mutual 
agreement of non-aggression between Latvia and 
Russia. 

Another sign of the growing strength of the 
Bolshevik Government may be seen in the gradual 
liquidation of the so-called Menshevik wing of 
the Social Democratic Party in many cities. Un- 
doubtedly due to continued oppression and to 
the impossibility of normal development under 
existing conditions, this liquidation nevertheless 
was not the result of any direct command on 
the part of the ruling party, but was arrived at 
voluntarily in special meetings convoked for the 
purpose by local Menshevik organizations. 

When, however, statements are made by distin- 
guished foreigners, based on interviews with Bol- 
shevik leaders, and purporting ts show that every- 
thing in Russia is progressing normally and that 
such progress is due to the Bolshevik rule, such 
statements must be taken with great caution. 
For example, the picture which Bishop Blake 
draws of the educational advances made under 
the present régime if properly contrasted with 
actual conditions loses much of its persuasive 
force. It should not be forgotten that the Duma 
passed a compulsory education law in 1912 and 
voted a budget to make the enforcement of this 
law possible throughout the empire within ten 
years from its promulgation, and that war and 
revolution interrupted the work. Without going 
into a discussion of the value of education coupled 
with propaganda as it is now practiced in Rus- 
sia, we may refer the reader again to the state- 
ment p-inted in the newspaper Pravda that in 
some districts elementary education in 1922 was 
no better than in 1909. Even more than the 
problem of religion, the problem of education is 
dependent upon the available personnel and the 
general economic condition of the country. 


A great celebration was held in Moscow on 
Nov. 7 in honor of the sixth anniversary of the 
Russian revolution. An imposing military review 
took place in the famous Red Square, facing 
the Kremlin. Tens of thousands of Red _ sol- 
diers marched through the square, accompanied 
by many divisions of cavalry and artillery. Thou- 
sands of organized workers bearing blood-red ban- 
ners took part in the procession. The streets 
echoed to the’ blare of brass bands and to the 
wild cheering of enthusiastic throngs. Hundreds 
of big trucks loaded with children clattered 
through the thronged and festive city, the children 
singing lustily the “International.” Illness pre- 
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vented Leon Trotzky, Minister of War, from at- 
tending the review and subsequent ceremonies, 
but a short message from him was published in 
Pravda. The concluding paragraph was as fol- 
lows: “The seventh year after our revolution 
opens amid grim forebodings. In six days, says 
the old Bible story, the world was created and 
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the seventh was a day of rest. After six years of 
bloodshed and superhuman effort to build up a 
new world, the seventh year lies before us. But 
it is not a year of rest. It is a year of great and 
passionate struggle, of unheard heroism and un- 
precedented sacrifice on the road to victory. As 
such we salute it.” 


EASTERN EUROPE AND THE BALKANS 


By Frepertc A. Oce 
Professor of Political Science, University of Wisconsin 


BULGARIA 


HE Communist insurrection. which turned 
the eyes of the world toward Bulgaria at 
the middle of September, has been entirely 

suppressed, but from their retreats beyond the 
country’s borders the leaders, notably Dimitroff, 
boldly declare that they are not discouraged, and 
that they will never rest until they have displaced 
the present bourgeois régime with a peasant and 
workingman’s government of a pronouncedly Bol- 
shevist stripe. The September revolt failed partly 
because of the vigor with which the Tsankoff 
Government organized resistance to it, partly be- 
cause the bulk of the Agrarians, although still in 
a vengeful mood on account of Stambulisky’s 
overthrow and murder last June, remained aloof, 
but mainly because only a minority of the Com- 
munists themselves gave any direct support. The 
Communist Party is the largest, the best organ- 
ized, and the best financed in the country. If its 
full strength were thrown into a revolutionary 
movement it would be invincible, so that Bulgaria 
lives daily on the top of a Bolshevist volcano. 
As yet, however, the mass of the party members 
have not been convinced that the time for a coup 
has come. 

Meanwhile the people have an opportunity to 
express themselves on the Tsankoff régime in gen- 
eral elections being held in November. Voting 
in Bulgaria is compulsory, electors who abstain 
being subject to fine, hence the results ought to 
give a good indication of the actual distribution 
of political strength. The Government, supported 
by the bourgeois bloc, is expected to win, the 
chief opposition being supplied by the Com- 
munists, reinforced by a small section of the 
leaderless and disheartened Agrarians. 


The death of L. Douparinoff, Minister of Jus- 
tice in the Stambulisky Cabinet, as a result of 
wounds received in what was officially described 
as an attempt to escape from his guards, was an- 
nounced in despatches from Sofia on Nov. 11. 

The relations between Bulgaria and Jugo- 
slavia were seriously strained following an at- 
tack by unknown persons upon Colonel Kra- 
stitch, Military Attaché of the Jugoslva Lega- 
tion on Nov. 2. The Yugoslav Government 


served an ultimatum prescribing that a company 
of soldiers march to the Jugoslav Legation, and 
that while the soldiers presented arms a military 
band play the Jugoslav national anthem. The 
Bulgarian Government, though denying any re- 
sponsibility for the attack, complied immediately. 


Since his accession in 1918 Boris has behaved 
in an exemplary manner as a constitutional ruler, 
so that not even the most rabid anti-Monarchists 
in his country have had reason to criticize his 
actions. He is now reported to be planning a 
visit to various European capitals and to the 
United States. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


HE fifth anniversary of the declaration of 
Czechoslovak independence was celebrated 
in a fitting manner at Prague on Oct. 28. Messages 
of good-will were received from many foreign 
Governments, including that of the United States. 
President Masaryk had but lately returned from 
official visits to Paris, Brussels and London, 
where he was given ample evidence not only of his 
own richly deserved popularity but of the high 
respect in which his country is held abroad. No 
part of Central or Eastern Europe today, except 
perhaps in Switzerland, is more stable or in a 
generally better condition than the Czechoslovak 
Republic. 


The President was accompanied to Paris by 
Foreign Minister Benés, and the visit was made 
the occasion for laying the ground work for a 


Franco-Czechoslovak allianee. A commercial 
treaty has already been signed, and military and 
political agreements, similar to those existing be- 
tween France and Poland, are reported to be in 
preparation. If the latter are consummated, 
Czechoslovakia will take its place in the cordon 
which France is drawing around Germany, and 
the resulting Belgian-French-Czech-Polish align- 
ment, supported probably by Czechoslovaka’s col- 
leagues in the Little Entente, Jugoslavia and Ru- 
mania, will be beyond serious rivalry by any 
other continental combination save that which 
would arise if Germany and Russia were to join 
hands. 


During the past month Czechoslovakia made its 
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first appearance before the Permanent Court ot 
International Justice as a party to a case involv- 
ing the delimitation of the boundary between 
Czechoslovakia and Poland in the _ so-called 
Jaworzyna district in the mountains of Spiesz. An 
award was made in 1920 in favor of Poland by a 
mixed boundary commission appointed by the 
Council of Ambassadors. Czechoslovakia, how- 
ever, has questioned the commission’s competence, 
and the Council of the League of Nations has 
referred the dispute to the court for an advisory 
opinion. The court’s next regular session will 
begin in June, 1924, but by reason of the Coun- 
cil’s desire to effect a settlement at its session 
during the present month, the tribunal has been 
convoked in extraordinary’ session. On ‘account 
of a visit to his home, Judge John Bassett Moore, 
the American member, will not participate. 


GREECE 
— outstanding feature of Greek domestic 


politics during the period under survey 
was a royalist revolt which broke out at Chalkis, 
Corinth and Lamie on Oct. 22, spread through 
large parts of the Peloponnesus, and for a brief 
interval threatened the position of the revolu- 
tionary Gonatas-Plastiras Govrnment. The up- 
rising was led by General Metaxas, Chief of Staff 
and trusted adviser of the late King Constantine, 
and its object, as set forth in an ultimatum 
to King George and the Ministers, was to compel 
the immediate appointment of a new Ministry 
“inspiring confidence” (preferably under  ex- 
Premier Zaimis), to be followed by a national 
election under the old election laws. The moving 
spirits seem to have been certain disgruntled re- 
tired army officers. But support was given by 
Metaxas’s old Constantinist Party hoping to re- 
gain power, and also by more disinterested citi- 
zens who wanted an election that would give 
Greece a Government with some appearance of 
legality. Garrisons in many Peloponnesian towns 
evinced sympathy; two small detachments in 
Eastern Thrace mutinied, and from Chalkis a 
force of revolutionists marched on Athens. 

The Government, however, was not caught nap- 
ping. Martial law was at once proclaimed; the 
former strict censorship of the press was revived; 
warships and battalions were sent to the isthmus, 
and the city was occupied; the loyal troops at 
Saloniki curbed the Thracian malcontents, and 
on Oct. 25 the Government announced that the 
revolt was suppressed everywhere except in the 
Peloponnesus and would soon be ended there. 
An opera bouffe aspect was lent the affair by 
the bombardment of the towns by rival fleets of 
airplanes carrying multi-colored proclamations. 
With slight exceptions the navy, the army and 
the Generals in active command remained loyal. 

The revolt failed. But the highly unsettled 
state of public affairs continued, and the Pelopon- 
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nesus, which was formerly the chief stronghold 
of King Constantine, remained a theatre of more 
or less active Royalist disturbance. Meanwhile 
preparations were carried forward for the national 
elections set for Dec. 2. Five parties, including 
that of General Metaxas under the name of the 
Party of Freedom, put candidates in the field, 
and the deep-rooted -factional feeling that per- 
vades the country’s politics promised to give the 
contest the character of a war to the knife. At 
the end of October the Ministry seriously can- 
vassed the question whether it was desirable to 
proclaim a republic. An official statement an- 
nounced, however, that it had been decided that 
there was no reason to alter the policy previously 
pursued or to change the plan for the elections. 
Ex-Premier Venizelos, whose party is known to 
favor a republic, was reported as fully in accord 
with this decision. 

Henry Morgenthau sailed for Greece on Oct. 23 
to assume the chairmanship of the commission 
which the League of Nations has created to 
supervise the settlement of refugees from Ana- 
tolia in Western Thrace and Macedonia. More 
than a million acres of vacant and crown lands 
have been designated by the Government to re- 
ceive the 600,000 unfortunates, who are to be 
set up in agriculture and other elementary in- 
dustries. 


HUNGARY 


LANS for the economic rehabilitation of 
Hungary have developed in a hopeful manner 
in recent weeks. It was announced at Paris on 
Oct. 17 that, reversing its decision earlier in the 
year, the Reparation Commission had given offi- 
cial sanction to a twenty-year moratorium for 
Hungarian reparation payments and had invited 
the League of Nations to frame a plan for the 
financial reconstruction of Hungary similar to 
that put in effect last year for Austria. Dr. 
Benés, Czechoslovak, Foreign Minister, was 
largely instrumental in securing the assent of 
the Little Entente to the scheme. As in the 
case of Austria, an international loan would be 
made and the League of Nations, in association 
with a committeee representing the creditor 
States and appointed by the Reparation Com- 
mission, would supervise the national budget. 
The obstacles, although not insuperable, are 
admittedly great. Hungarian Fascisti, who 
picturesquely call themselves the “Awakening 
Magyars,” are denouncing the Trianon Treaty 
in terms that leave no doubt about their inten- 
tion to destroy it if they can; serious suspicion 
of Hungary’s professed devotion to international 
peace is entertained in Little Entente capitals, 
and the problem is in other ways more difficult 
politically—even if less so economicaily—than 
the Austrian. But the success achieved at Vienna 
augurs well, and the world will await with in- 
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terest the details of the plan which the League 
will undoubtedly submit after the necessary pre- 
liminary work has been done. 

It may be added that Dr. Zimmermann, the 
League’s Commissioner in Austria, believes that 
not only the Hungarian, but even the German, 
financial situation could be straightened out in 
this way. 


JUGOSLAVIA 
M UNICIPAL elections held at the middle of 


October in the Serb portions of Jugo- 
slavia materially strengthened the position of the 
governing Radical Party and confirmed Premier 
Pashitch in the strong stand he has taken against 
the separationist activities of the Croatians. In in- 
terpreting the results, however, the fact must be 
borne in mind that no elections were held in 
Croatia, where it is believed they would have 
been certain to go against the Government. The 
Democrats, who proved the Radicals’ strongest 
rivals in the elections, are no less monarchist and 
centralist than the victors. In general, Jugo- 
slav politics continues a welter of plans, plots 
and ambitions of secret political societies and 
racial groups. 


PoLAND 
tle concern which tops all others in Poland is 


financial rehabilitation; all of the important 
parties give it first place, and practically all of 
the news that comes out of the country has to 
do with it in one way or another. The President 
of the republic has set an example by ordering 
that his expenditure be curtailed by 40 per ceni., 
and the Government has undertaken to reduce the 
hypertrophied civil service by discharging some 
40,000 functionaries. Economies in the hitherto 
unproductive operation of the nationalized rail- 
roads and in the exceptionally costly system of 
public education have been planned, and two per- 
nicious practices, i. e., artificially supporting the 
value of the Polish mark on foreign markets and 
stopping the holes in the budget by recourse to 
the printing press, have been heroically discon- 
tinued. There is high hope that the budget can 
be balanced this year, and if this proves well- 
founded the long-sought foreign loan ought to 
be at least obtainable, and, by aid of it, the sta- 
bilization of the mark. The most serious ob- 
stacle is the heavy outlay on the army, entailed 
not only by the terms of the French alliance, but 
by the feeling of the Poles that their position 
hetween Russia and Germany makes it impera- 
tive, 


RUMANIA 


HE latest illustration of Fascism as a natural, 
if not inevitable, development in a Europe 
torn between Nationalism and Bolshevism is 
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furnished by Rumania. The controlling authori- 
ties in the present Liberal Government—Premier 
Jean Bratiano and his brother, Ventila, who is 
chief of the Rumanian National Bank and Minis- 
ter of Finance—are bent on a peaceful, non- 
aggressive program of national rehabilitation; 
and, on economic lines, large recovery has been 
made. As a next-door neighbor of Russia, the 
country is, however, exceptionally exposed to 
Bolshevist influences, and although the people 
are declared by those who know them best to 
be as little likely as any in continental Europe 
to embrace the Bolshevist creed, Soviet machina- 
tions are presistently carried on. It was reported 
on Oct. 24 that seventy officers in the army, 
mostly of Russian, Hungarian, or Saxon descent, 
had been arrested for complicity in a plot look- 
ing to the establishment of a Bolshevist Govern- 
ment. 

To ferret out Bolshevist intrigues, to stifle a 
growing sentiment of republicanism, and to re- 
place the Bratiano Government with a more 
nationalistic group of Ministers, a strong and 
steadily growing Fascist organization has come 
into the field. A principal leader is the youth- 
ful mystic, Padeamu, who not so long ago was, 
like Mussolini, accounted a radical; and the’ 
three principal groups identified with the move- 
ment are a military clique in old Rumania, with 
headquarters at Oltea and headed by General 
Holban, a bitterly anti-Semitic group led by Pro- 
fessor Caza, head of the Jassy University, and 
the discontended Transylvanians who demand in- 
dependence. The interests and aims of these 
elements are manifestly diverse, but for the time 
being, at all events, there is united opposition 
to the Bratiano régime, and the organization 
claims to have no fewer than 100.000 members. 
Queen Marie recently received Colonel Zavoianu, 
one of the leaders, and expressed sympathy with 
the cause; Crown Prince Carol is giving open 
aid; and in the Banat and Transylvania the au- 
thorities often act as patrons or otherwise en- 
courage the movement. The black shirt is the 
symbol, and the connection with Italian Fascism 
is close. 

Until the discovery, on Oct. 18, of an alleged 
Fascist plot to assassinate four of the Ministers, 
the Government took no notice officially of what 
what was going on. But since that event some 
effort has been made, though with little apparent 
success, to drive the organization under cover. 
As yet, the Government has not dared to take 
drastic measures lest the army, which is honey- 
combed with Fascism, be roused to attempt a 
coup d’état. The movement is fast acquiring 
the appearance of the military juntas which 
brought on the coup in Spain, and doubts are 
variously expressed as to whether Bratiano and 
his colleagues can long withstand it. 
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TURKEY AND THE NEAR EAST 


By Apert Howe Lysyer 
Professor of History, University of Illinois 


TURKEY 
N_ official statement from Angora _an- 
x nounced that “the Grand National Assem- 
bly of Turkey in its session the afternoon 
of Oct. 27, 1923, made the following decisions by 
unanimous vote: 

“1. The form of the Turkish State is Republi- 
can, its religion Moslem and its official language 
Turkish. The President of the republic, who is 
the Chief of State, is elected by the Grand Na- 
tional Assembly from among its members for the 
period for which the members of the Assembly 
are elected; and in this quality he presides when- 
ever he judges it necessary over the Assembly 
and the Council of Ministers. The Prime Min- 
ister is chosen from among the members of the 
Grand National Assembly by the President of the 
republic, who chooses as well the other Ministers 
from among the members of the same Assembly. 
The Council of Ministers thus constituted is pre- 
sented by the President of the republic for the 
approval of the Assembly. This approval is post- 
poned until a meeting of the Grand National As- 
sembly, if the latter is not in session. 

“2. His Excellency Gazi Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha was in the same _ session unanimously 
elected President of the republic.” 

Fethi Bey having resigned, after ten weeks’ 
tenure of office, Ismet Pasha, who conducted the 
recent negotiations at Lausanne so successfully 
for Turkey, was appointed Prime Minister. 

Important steps were thus taken in the evolu- 
tion of a form of government for New Turkey. 
The “Organic Statute” of November, 1922, con- 
tinued the extraordinary condition of the previous 
three years by confirming the Nation 1 Assembly 
as the only seat of sovereignty and authority. 
Under that plan Ministers of State were elected 
separately and entrusted with very limited powers, 
being constantly responsible to the Assembly. 
Serious defects arose in practice and a commis- 
sion of twelve, composed mostly of lawyers, but 
having Mustapha Kemal Pasha among its mem- 
bers, was chosen to elaborate the Constitution. 

After differences and delays, the new scheme 
was adopted, which transfers the executive powers 
of the Assembly to the President during its four 
years term. The “Chief of State” is assisted by a 
Cabinet or “Council of Ministers” (like himself 
chosen from the membership of the Assembly), 
to which is added during recesses the chairmen 
of standing committees. Turkish critics of the 
plan say already that Mustapha Kemal Pasha will 
be tempted to make himself Sultan. They point 
out that he is a “fourfold President,” holding that 
position not only in the Turkish State, but in the 


Council of Ministers, the dominant “People’s 
Party,” and the Assembly itself. 

The distinctive and essential feature of the pres 
ent Turkish Constitution, novel for Turkey, Islam, 
and Asia, is the express location of sovereign 
power in an Assembly elected by all males of vot 
ing age. Should Mustapha Kemal Pasha, by seiz 
ure, vote or gradual absorption, deprive the Turk 
ish National Assembly of its sovereign control, a 
reactionary revolution will have been accom 
plished, and an experiment in democracy upon 
which the eyes of all Asia are fixed will have 
failed. 

The transition from occupational to Turkish 
Nationalist control of Constantinople was com 
pleted with remarkably little disorder. Lieut. 
Gen. Sir Charles Harington, upon his arrival at 
Southampton, on Oct. 11, exactly one year after 
he had brought the Mudania Armistice Conven- 
tion to completion, praised highly the conduct of 
his 20,000 troops during the occupation and evac- 
uation. 

The action of Papa Euthymios, a former Greek 
priest, who had been excommunicaied from the 
Greek Orthodox Church, and subsequently ap- 
pointed chief of the “Turkish Orthodox Church,’ 
in securing the dismissal of Meletios, the Greek 
patriarch, in Constantinople (Sept. 30), as re- 
corded in the November issue of this magazine, 
was an event of significance. It showed that the 
time-honored patriarchate of Constantinople is in 
process of being transformed into an autocepha- 
lous “Turkish” Orthodox Church, subservient to 
the Turkish Government, and serving only the 
limited number of Greeks who continue to reside 
in Turkey. 

Official announcement was made in Consianti- 
nople on Oct. 28 that the British had requested 
the Turks to begin discussion of the Mosul ques- 
tion, which was left unsettled at Lausanne. Ii 
was reported that the British had offered to per- 
mit the Turks to fortify the Bosphorus and Dar- 
danelles, to assist them in acquiring a flect, aid 
in securing loans abroad, and to further the aims 
of their foreign policy, provided the Turks yield 
to the British views on the Mosul question, recog- 
nize the Armstrong-Vickers concession in the 
Constantinople dockyards, and support British 
policies in Moslem lands. At the same time an 
offer of French capitalists was reported to float 
a loan of $50,000,000 for reconstruction in Ana- 
tolia. 

The Angora Government refused to extend the 
time limit for taking up the first railway option 
granted in the Chester concessions, and Colone! 
E. Clayton-Kennedy for the QOttoman-American 
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Development Company declared acceptance of the 
option and intention to begin work Nov. 9 on 
the Samsun-Sivas Railway. This company an- 
nounced in New York on Oct. 20 organization 
plans for fifteen concession developing companies, 
with 210 subsidiary companies, to build twelve 
railroads and three ports and develop mines, 
quarries, water power, irrigation, real estate, 
building construction and so forth. Emphasis 
was laid upon copper and oil rights, the latter 
including the fields of Mosul. An Ottoman- 
American operating company is to be organized 
under the laws of Turkey as a holding company 
for the subsidiary companies. It was stated that 
a group of British financiers had offered to un- 
derwrite the work in certain districts to the ex- 
tent of betwen five and ten million pounds. 

A new dissension within the management of the 
Ottoman-American Development Company caused 
on Nov. 8 the resignation from its directorate of 
Major Gen. George W. Goethals, U. S. A., retired; 
H. C. Sheridan of Washington, American repre- 
sentative of the British firm of Vickers, Ltd.; 
Frederick S. Blackall, F. B. Potter and A. S. Rob- 
ert. The immediate cause was a proposal to sell 
the public a million dollars worth of stock in the 
company, to which these men objected on the 
cround that the condition of the concession did 
not justify such a sale. Inquiry at Washington 
elicited statements that the American Govern- 
ment has never given specific approval to the 
“Chester Concessions,” and that it lacks informa- 
tion that Americans hold a substantial interest in 
the enterprise. 

It appears that when the agreement was being 
negotiated the Chesters had no substantial finan- 
cial strength behind them. The Turks went into 
it in good faith, showing themselves eager for the 
investment of capital under American control, but 
safeguarding themselves so that no important 
work could be done in a way that they could not 
approve. Colonel Clayton-Kennedy is thought to 
represent British financial interests, which have 
endeavored to capture the concession, or failing 
that, to ruin it. 


The Angora authorities are showing themselves 
friendly to the continuance of existing American 
schools and disposed to pay indemnities for dam- 
ages done to their buildings during the war 
period. It does not favor the opening of new 
schools, but this is hardly a practical question. 
The attendance at the American schools and col- 
leges was mainly from the native Christian popu- 
lation, which has now been destroyed or removed, 
except at Constantinople. 

The Prefecture of Constantinople seized the 
tolls of Galata Bridge, beginning Oct. 5, on the 
ground that enough had been received already on 
behalf of the bondholders to whom the bridge 
tolls are pledged to meet the December coupons 
if payable in French frances at current rates. The 
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Angora Government insists upon this rate of ex- 
change, which would reduce payments on pre-war 
debts to less than one-third their gold value. 
Inasmuch as 40 per cent. of this debt has been 
transferred to the territories separated from Tur- 
key, Turkey hopes to manage with the payment of 
only about one-fifth the amount originally due. 
The 7,000 Russian refugees who remained in 
Constantinople were greatly disturbed by the ar- 
rival there at the end of September of a Soviet 
Repatriation Mission. Turkish authorities took the 
attitude that in order to remain there, Russians 
must obtain passports from a Government recog- 
nized by Turkey, or become Turkish subjects. 


IRAQ 


ING FAISAL gave a banquet not long ago 
in honor of Sir Henry Dobbs, the new 
British High Commissioner. The King expressed 
satisfaction at the progress of Iraq toward 
independence, and predicted that the new Na- 
tional Assembly would be composed of capable 
men, who would ratify the treaty with Britain, 
complete the new Constitution, and set the coun- 
try forward toward complete independence and 
admission to the League of Nations. He relied 
upon the British to settle the Mosul boundary 
acceptably. 

Sir Henry in response said that real progress 
for Iraq depended to a remarkable degree on the 
maintenance of mutual confidence between the 
fraqis and the British. The gravest danger now 
threatening the State was that the Government 
would place the interests of sections of the people 
above those of justice and the common weal. The 
reference was to a disposition to favor in official 
appointments and commercial arrangements 
Arabs and Sunnites as opposed to Persians and 
Shiites. 

A cablegram on Novy. 3 announced the formal 
opening at Bagdad of the new American School 
of Oriental Research. The Iraq Department of 
Education has provided temporary quarters, and 
the Council of State has granted a site for future 
buildings. 

Mail and passenger service by automobile be- 
tween Bagdad and Haifa was inaugurated Oct. 17, 
reducing the time between Bagdad and London 
via Port Said to nine days. It is affirmed that 
recent important discoveries of oil in Iraq will 
necessitate, before long the construction of a 
pipe line and railway to Haifa. 


Ecypt 


AGHLUL PASHA conducted a vigorous cam- 
paign prior to the elections of Sept. 27. He 
attacked vigorously the British declaration to 
Egypt of Feb. 28, 1922, calling it “the worst 
calamity the country has suffered,” and adding: 
“The declaration not only gives a protectorate 
but is also an interference with the internal 
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administration—is only a deceit by means of 
which England hoped to regularize her position 
in Egypt—a fraud unacceptable by any Egyptian.” 
He declared that all the Ministers who have been 
appointed to foreign posts “are merely servants of 
the British Ambassadors.” He affirmed that “we 
have no program but complete independence.” 
In an interview he recited most of the recent 
enactments in Egypt and predicted that “Parlia- 
ment cannot do less than annul all these measures 
in order to solve the problem from the begin- 
ning.” 

The election resulted in success for practically 
all Zaghlul’s candidates. The Legislative Assem- 
bly which will meet in January will therefore 
consist mainly of persons who agree with the 
views above stated. The vote as officially an- 
nounced amounted to 58 per cent. of the voters 
eligible. It was lowest in the towns and very 
high in agricultural districts. Some believe that 
the fellaheen [rural laborers] took a wholly un- 
expected interest in the elections, while others 
think that they were voted en masse by influen- 
tial persons, whereas the town dwellers were less 
under control. 

A financial statement published at Cairo on 
Oct. 2 shows that for the year ended March 31, 
1923, the receipts of the Government exceeded the 
expenditures by $37,500,000. The “reserve fund” 
had been increased at that date to $60,000,000. 
The British affirm that the Egyptians should be 


grateful to them, in view of the fact that they: 


entered the country forty years ago to rescue it 
from financial ruin and now turn it over in good 
condition with a substantial surplus in the 
Treasury. 

The ex-Khedive Abbas Hilmi, who was deposed 
by the British Government for adhering to the 
Turkish cause in 1914, is ambitious to replace 
King Fuad. An announcement, alleged to have 
been his invention, was sent to Egypt from Rome 
on Oct. 17, to the effect that the British Gov- 
ernment had taken offense at friendship between 
the King and Zaghlul, and was preparing to.de- 
pose Fuad in favor of Abbas Hilmi. The latter’s 
mother had returned to Egypt a few days pre- 
viously, and the body of his son, Prince Abdel 
Kader was being taken to Egypt for burial. The 
Egyptian Government forbade demonstration on 
both these occasions, thereby offending many 
Egyptians. The ex-Khedive’s mother has brought 
suit against the Government for arrears amount- 
ing to $350,000. 

The Egyptian Government has decided not to 
renew the law, according to which cultivators of 
cotton have been prohibited from cultivating in 
any one year more than one-third of their avail- 
able land. 

Foreign residents of Egypt, with the exception 
of the British, are refusing to pay the poll tax 
which the Government demands from all Chris- 
tians. The British are bound to pay by agree- 
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ments made at the time of the abolition of mar- 
tial law. 


PALESTINE 


HE offer which Sir Herbert Samuel, British 

High Commissioner, made in Jerusalem on 
Oct. 11 to Arab notables proposed to set up. 
parallel to the Jewish agency authorized by the 
mandate, an Arab agency: this would be reco« 
nized as a public body advising and co-operating 
with the Administration on social and economi: 
matters affecting Arab interests; it would be 
permitted, subject to the control of the Adminis 
tration, to assist in the development of the coun 
try: it would have the right to be consulted as 
regards the control of immigration. No change: 
in the Constitution as previously proposed couli! 
be expected. 

The Arabs consulted together and replied tha: 
they rejected the plan unanimously. They were 
unwilling to seem to recognize the validity of the 
Jewish agency, which they believed gave a_privi- 
leged position to the Jewish minority, by accept 
ing an Arab agency. The Arab “National” and 
“Moderate” parties and an important section of 
the Jews also rejected the plan. Since at earlier 
times the Arabs boycotted the elections for a pro- 
posed Legislative Council and declined to serve 
on an Advisory Council, the British Adminis- 
tration is obliged to fall back upon direct goveri- 
ment under the mandate without the participation 
of nine-tenths of the inhabitants. 

Announcement was made that Sheikh Abbas e! 
Malaki, Imam of Mecca, was sent by Kiig 
Hussein of the Hedjaz to Palestine on a financial 
religious mission, and that he spoke on his own 
responsibility when he said that the King would 
not sign the proposed treaty with England unless 
Palestine were given complete and absolute inde- 
pendence. 

Israel Zangwill, Jewish scholar, author and 
publicist, gave before the American-Jewish Con- 
gress at Carnegie Hall on Oct. 14 an address 
which he called “the greatest labor of my liie.” 
He declared that “political Zionism is 
. * We must forego our political hopes in 
Palestine rather than kindle a conflagration which 
may ravage the whole world.” He affirmed his 
belief that a Jewish State might have been set up 
in 1918, but that that time is past. “Zionism can 
therefore only rely upon as much of England's 
might as suits the policy of England, and since 
the Zionist leaders are ready to accept any con- 
ditions, however humiliating and however imprac- 
ticable, and since Britain is represented by a too 
tactful Jewish Governor, it is clear that only a 
minimum of might will be at the disposal of the 
Jewish National Home, and that mainly in the 
British interest. That interest is now nakedly 
proclaimed by a shoal of writers and statesmen 
as the erection of a barrier State for the defense 
of the Suez Canal.” 


di ad. 


* 
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These utterances were objected to by many 
than the 
Two days later the Congress, re- 
to a of Mr. Zangwill’s, 
adopted a resolution insisting that the British 
Government fulfill its mandate under the League 
of Nations for the upbuilding of a Jewish Na- 
tional Home in Palestine. It was urged that 
restrictions be lessened upon Jewish immigration 
into Palestine, that there be no discrimination 
against Jewish schools in the matter of subsidiza- 
tion, and that the projected loan for developing 
the resources of the country be issued speedily. 
“The congress expresses to the Arabs its earnest 
desire for peace and good-will and brotherly co- 
operation in rebuilding for civilization the ruined, 
neglected, half-empty yet supremely historical 
land which both races inhabit.” Other resolu- 
tions urged the creation of a World’s Jewish 
Congress “primarily for Palestine,” and called 


upon American Jews to further the establishment 


of the Hebrew University at Jerusalem. 

Federal Judge Julian Mack, who is President 
of the Palestine Development Council, and who 
has lately visited Palestine, in addresses later in 
October, objected to Mr. Zangwill’s desire to 
gather all the Jews of the world into one country, 
and approved the British plan of restricting Jew- 
ish immigration and building up the Jewish 
Homeland slowly, with no thought of expelling 
the Arabs already resident there. 


Jews as being far more pessimistic 
facts warrant. 


sponding suggestion 


The Palestine Foundation Fund remitted for 
work in Palestine $459,529 in the four months 
before Nov. bh 


PERSIA 


QARDAR SEPAH was appointed Prime Min- 
I ister Oct. 25. The other members of the new 
Caminet are: 


Moupir uL-MoL_K—Finance. 

ZuKA EL-MoL_K—Foreign Affairs. 

Moupir ES-SULTANEH—Justice. 

Hajr ut-Mo_tK—Public Works. 

KHUDAVAR KHAN—Posts and Telegraphs. 

Prince SULEIMAN—Public Instruction; 

Mrruanw Kuan Soor es Rerait—Acting Min- 
ister of the Interior. 

With the exception of Moupir ut-Mo tk, a for- 
mer Minister of Finance and Foreign Affairs, 
and ZuKA EL-MOoLK, Minister of Finance in the 
last cabinet, none of the new Ministers has held 
office before. 


Having entered public service originally as 
a private soldier, Sardar Sepah has risen by 
force of character to an almost dictatorial con- 
trol. A fortnight ago he arested Ghavam-ul- 
Sultaneh, leader of the Conservative Party, 
with other politicians, whom he accused of in- 
triguing to effect his downfall. Ghavam-ul-Sul- 


taneh was formerly Prime Minister, but fell last 
March upon a charge of taking bribes from one 
of two American oil companies which were com- 
peting for concessions. His successors (lately the 
Persian Cabinets have not been able to survive 
more than about three months), Mustaufi-ul- 
Mumalik and Mushir-ul-Dowleh, were from the 
Nationalist Party, the leader of which is Prince 
Suleiman Mirza. The Prince’s opposition to for- 
eign, and especially to British influence. was 
sharpened during the great war by a period of 
imprisonment at Bagdad. 


The Fourth Mejliss or Parliament was dissolved 
in June. Elections were held immediately, but the 
assembling of the new Parliament was deferred. 
The Government is endeavoring to secure loans in 
America, giving as security oil rights and certain 
revenues, for the purpose of carrying out Par- 
liamentary orders and developing the country’s 
resources. 


Two vacancies have been created recently in the 
group of Americans associated with Dr. Mills- 
paugh, Administrator General of the Finances. 
Professor Ernest L. Bogart, after reorganizing the 
Bank of Iran and ihe Mint, returned to his posi- 
tion at the University of Illinois. Dr. Ryan, who 
had charge of city improvements and the orphan- 
age, died Sept. 19 of malignant malaria. He had 
already left his mark upon the streets, buildings 
and squares of Teheran. 


Two small German merchant steamers from 
Hamburg arrived at Enzeli in September, having 
passed through the rivers and canais of Russia. 
One brought 24,000 rifles with ammunition, and 
the other various goods. It is proposed to regu- 
larize this means of transportation. 


A British consular report, completed in June, 
1923, points out the great need of modern means 
of transport and methods of interior communica- 
tion. The country is still suffering from the dis- 
location of the routes of foreign trade caused by 
the World War. Formerly most of its imports en- 
tered at the north, but in 1921-22, 91 per cent. en- 
tered by the southern ports; owing to the length 
of land transport under primitive conditions, the 
prices of most articles so imported are increased 
excessively. 

Persian resources are scantily developed, and 
except in the case of mineral oils, very imper- 
fectly ascertained. In the capital city, near which 
coal deposits exist, that fuel costs $35 per ton. 
When crops are unusually good, grain rots in the 
field for want of transport. The great economic 
needs of Persia are reorganization of her finances 
and a system of good roads. 


The British Empire (including Egypt) took 78 
per cent. of Persia’s exports in 1921-22, and pro- 
vided 89 per cent. of her imports. The share of 
the United States was only 6 and 1 per cent., re- 


spectively, nor does it appear to have increased 
noticeably in 1922-23. 
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THE FAR EAST 


' By Payson J. TREAT 
Professor of History, Stanford University 


CHINA 
ARSHAL TSAO KUN, leader of the 


Chih-li Military Party, was inaugurated as 
the fifth President of the Chinese Republic 
cn Oct. 10, the twelfth anniversary of its 
birth. Before he took the oath of office in the 
House of Representatives in Peking the new Con- 
stitution was read and formally promulgated. 
This takes the place of the provisional Consti- 
tution drawn up at Nanking soon after the proc- 
lamation of the republic in 1912. For almost 
twelve years Parliament has been engaged in 
drafting the permanent Constitution, but the final 
adoption was hurried through as a part of the 
manoeuvres which resulted in the Presidential 
election. The new Constitution is divided into 
thirteen sections and 141 articles, and is note- 
worthy for the provisions which aim at provincial 
decentralization. There is no reason to assume 
that this document, however carefully framed, 
can speedily cure the fundamental political evils 
which China must probally endure for some 
years to come. 

Before and after the election of Tsao Kun, 
Peking was rife with stories of the general brib- 
ery of members of Parliament. In form, how- 
ever, the election was legal, and, on Oct. 15, the 
diplomatic corps presented its congratulations to 
Tsao Kun on his assumption of office. Sun Yat- 
sen, according to a Shanghai message dated Oct. 
12, strongly disapproved of Tsao Kun’s election, 
and was officially directing the attention of the 
powers to what he called the nation-wide reputa- 
tion of Marshal Tsao Kun as President of China. 
Dr. Sun declared that Tsao Kun was illiterate 
and uneducated; that he looted Peking in 1912, 
and that he was primarily responsible for the 
Lincheng train outrage. “His election,” Dr. Sun 
said, “was brought about in circumstances of il- 
legality and corruption which make it an out- 
rage on any nation of civilized habits, thought 
and action.” Dr. Sun added thal resistance to 
Tsao Kun was finding expression in the forma- 
tion of a truly national government. Meanwhile, 
in the most solemn manner he warned the powers 
against the recognition of Tsao Kun, which he 
declared would only prolong internecine strife. 

A new note was presented to the foreign 
diplomats on Oct. 15 in reply to their repeated 
demands for reparation and guarantees for the 
Lincheng bandit raid. This note was more sat- 
isfactory than earlier replies. The demand for 
damages was accepted in principle, the details 
being left for subsequent discussion. The three 
officials whose punishment was demanded have 


been dismissed, and Tien Chung-yu, the military 
Governor (Tuchun) of Shantung, has been re 
moved. Two days later, Dr. V. K. Wellington 
Koo, the Foreign Minister, tendered his resigna- 
tion, presumably because the President had _ pro- 
moted Tien Chung-yu in military rank and ap- 
pointed him a member of the honorary body 
of retired officers, thus nullifying the spirit of 
the assurances previously given. 

In spite of renewed orders to the provincial 
authorities to redouble their efforts to suppress 
brigandage, bandit raids continue to be reported. 
On Oct. 23, sixty pirates rushed the Chinese 
steamer Sunning, between Hongkong and Kow- 
loon, overpowered the crew and robbed the 
passengers. Several hundred bandits attempted 
to capture a passenger train on the Pekine- 
Hankow Railway on Oct. 24, but without success. 
A German missionary was taken prisoner in 
Hunan province, but the two British women mis- 
sionaries seized in Hunan in the previous month 
have been released. The Peking Government’s 
plan for railway guards under the joint direc- 
tion of Chinese and foreign officers has been 
completed. It was reported on Noy. 10, that 
Captain G. S. Lincoln, Commander of the De- 
stroyer Division of the Asiatic Fleet, had de- 
manded and obtained from the Chinese military 
authorities satisfaction for an attack on_ the 
American flag at Amoy, which occurred on 


Oct. 20. 


Civil war continues to be waged in the South, 
and in Hunan and Szechuan Provinces. Changsha, 
the capital of Hunan, was under bombardment 
on Oct. 23. It was reported that all foreigners 
had been ordered by their Consuls to leave the 
city. Outside the city wall lies the school and 
hospital supported by Yale students and alumni, 
and several American missions are established 
in the city. Dr. Sun’s war with General Chen 
Chiung-ming in Kwantung Province resulted in 
the former’s troops being surrounded at Skeklung 
by General Chen’s troops; and in Canton being 
placed under martial law (Nov. 9). 

Sir Charles Addis stated in London on Oct. 2 
that he had received a telegram from Peking 
stating that the Chinese Government had ap- 
pointed Dr. W. W. Yen, ex-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Chairman of a Commission for the Re- 
adjustment of Finances, and that the commission 
would consist of fifteen members, including the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, the -Minister of 
Finance, the Minister of Communications, the 
Inspector General of Customs (Sir Francis Aglen), 
the Associate Foreign Chief Inspector of the 
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Buildings near the Yokohama Specie Bank, Yokohama, which were destroyed by the earthquake 
and under which many people were buried alive ; 


Salt Revenue (Sir Ernest Wilton), a representa- 
tive of the Peking Chinese Bankers’ Association, 
and seven honorary members, including M. Pa- 
doux, the financial adviser; four Chinese bank- 
ers, and the representatives of the British, 
French, American and Japanese financial groups. 
The commission was to be entrusted with the 
duty of examining the inadequately secured 
domestic and foreign Chinese Government loans 
and the methods of redeeming same; the formu- 
lation of a definite policy for a national budget; 
the meeting of the annual deficit; the appor- 
tionment of revenues between the Provinces and 
the Central Government; the improvement of 
the railway administration; and other prob- 
lems. The report of the commission would 
be submitted to the Chinese Government for con- 
sideration and action. 


JAPAN 


ATER figures compiled by the Tokio po- 
lice place the known deaths in the earth- 
quake and fire at 139,016, which is generally 
believed to be far short of the actual casualties. 
The immediate problems of restoring order and 
caring for the refugees were promptly met, but 
the work of cleaning up the ruins was delayed 
by the shortage of manual labor, due to the large 
exodus from the stricken zone. A month after the 
disaster bodies were still being cremated in Tokio. 
The Foreign Office has announced that Japan 
will assume full responsibility for the deaths of 
who were mistaken for Koreans and 
during the panic following the earth- 


Chinese 
killed 
quake, 


The street plan of the new Tokio, it was re- 
ported on Nov.. 8, provides for twelve main 
avenues centring around the Imperial Palace, and 
all with a width of from 135 to 270 feet. Build- 
ings in the business section will be restricted to 
a height of 100 feet, while structures in the resi- 
dential section may not be more than three 
stories. The majority of the Government office 
buildings, colleges and universities will be _ re- 
built in the suburbs. The park acreage ia the 
city will be doubled, while numerous new canals 
will facilitate transportation and provide an un- 
failing water supply for fires. 

The departure of Ambassador Cyrus E. Woods 
for a short leave in the United States was the 
signal for a great public demonstration in honor 
of his services during the disaster and of the 
splendid assistance furnished by the American 
people. 

The Aso volcano (twenty-seven miles east of 
Kumamoto, one of the largest in the world) was 
reported from Tokio on Oct. 11 to have been 
active for several days. The rumbling could be 
heard for many miles, and large quantities of 
ashes had fallen in near-by villages. The last 
previous eruption of Aso was in 1894, when ashes 
and dust were carried as far as Kumamoto. 


Captain Amakasu, a gendarmerie officer, who 
killed Osugi Sakae, a well-known Anarchist-Com- 
munist and anti-Bolshevik; Ito Noe, who had been 
living with Osugi as his wife for some years, and 
a boy of 7 years, nephew of Osugi, when placed 
on trial declared that the crime was the result 
of a deliberate scheme in which several police 
officers and other gendarmes were implicated. 
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Baron Goto, Home Minister, and Mr. Inukai, 
Minister of Posts, have drafted a manhood suf- 
frage bill which proposes to give the franchise 
to males 25 years old and over on a six months’ 
residential qualification without any tax limita- 
tion. The measure, in addition to the extension 


of the franchise, seeks to include among those 
available for election monks, priests and school 
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teachers, who are now excluded. It is the most 
revolutionary proposal put forward from an of- 
ficial source in the recent history of Japan. Mr. 
Inukai declares that he entered the Cabinet solely 
with this end in view. The small extension of the 
suffrage made in 1919 is not comparable with the 
present proposal, which is only equaled by the 
original establishment of the Constitution. 


MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


By Cuarites W. HACKETT 
Associate Professor of Latin-American History, 


University 


MExIco 


HE chief developments in and with respect 

to Mexico during the past month have cen- 

tred around the heated Presidential cam- 
paign in that country. Adolfo de la Huerta, until 
recently Finance Minister, ending a fortnight’s 
seclusion and deliberation, announced on Oct. 18 
his willingness to become a candidate for the 
Presidency, for which General Plutaco Calles, 
former Minister of the Interior, had previously 
offered himself. 

The following day Alberto Pani, the new 
Finance Minister, in an official report to Presi- 
dent Obregon accused de la Huerta, while Finance 
Minister, of gross extravagances and of having 
drawn on funds collected from oil taxes which, 
by the Lamont-de la Huerta agreement, were to 
be used only as interest on the exterior debt. 
Asserting that Mexico was then facing an esti- 
mated deficit of $45,000,000, Pani further charged 
that $500,000,000 were being spent annually for 
needless Government employes and special com- 
missions, and that the Treasury Department un- 
der de la Huerta, by spending annually $3,000,000 
of this amount, had “rushed headlong toward 
disaster.” To assist in the task of balancing 
the budget Pani recommended a 10 per cent. 
cut in all Government salaries, thereby to effect 
an estimated monthly saving of $400,000: the 
elimination of extra employes and the suspen- 
sion of all unnecessary public works. To meet 
payment on the national debt it was proposed 
to take immediate steps to collect back taxes, 
fines, and customs duties, estimated at $7,000,000: 
to sell certain public properties; and, if neces- 
sary, to float a short-term loan. 

Shortly after the receipt of the report, Presi- 
dent Obregon, in a public statement, not only 
supported Pani’s charges against de la Huerta, 
but asserted that Mexico was facing a “material 
and moral bankruptcy,” such as was never before 
known. This caused the greatest excitement. De 
la Huerta, the same day, in a preliminary state- 
ment, countered the charges by asserting, in 
part, that the accusations had been deliberately 


of Texas 


withheld until he had announced his willingness 
to stand for the Presidency, and further that 
Obregon and Pani had threatened his life. In 
the Chamber of Deputies, where the majority of 
the members had previously announced them- 
selves as being in favor of de la Hueria, a heated 
debate was at once precipitated. On Oct. 20 
Miguel Alessio Robles, out of sympathy for de la 
Huerta, resigned as Secretary of Industry, Com- 
merce and Labor. On Oct. 21, on the occasion 
of a great Calles demonstration in Mexico City 
in which radical labor leaders, thousands of In- 
dians, and an abundance of red flags figured 
prominently, five people wére killed and twenty- 
wounded as a result of a series of 
clashes between Calles and de la Huerta sup- 
porters. The same day blood shed in 
Jalapa in a political disturbance. 


two were 
was 


General Enrique Estrada, an original supporter 
of Obregon and an ex-member of the latter’s Cab- 
inet, but at present commander of an army corps 
in Jalisco, was reported a few days later to have 
openly defied President Obregon by announcing 
himself for de la Huerta. Estrada also demanded 
that Congress be allowed a free hand to investi- 
gate, not only the charges made against de la 
Huerta, but the assassination of Francisco Villa, 
which has frequently been attributed by Villa’s 
supporters to General Calles. In the Chamber of 
Deputies on Oct. 25 efforts on the part of Jorge 
Prieto Laurens, Co-operatista Party leader, to ef- 
fect the vindication of de la Huerta resulted in 
Finance Minister Pani being summoned to appeat 
before the Chamber for interpellation regarding 
the country’s financial condition and the charges 
which he had made against his predecessor. Be 
fore the Deputies Pani denied that he had ever 
said that the Mexican Government was bankrupt 
and stated that he had asserted only that it faced 
disaster. At the same time assurances were given 
that the $15,000,000 as interest on the exterior 
debt would be paid within the year as provided 
for by the Lamont-de la Huerta agreement. Be- 
fore the session ended, the majority of the Depu- 
ties are reported to have reached the conclusion 
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that the present financial difficulties of Mexico 
were not to be attributed to any one man, but 
instead date back many years. 

Efforts to heal the breach between de la Huerta 
and Calles proved of no avail. On Oct. 29 the 
session of the Deputies was interrupted by a fight 
in the visitors’ gallery, resulting in one casualty. 
On Oct. 30 fighting in the lobby of the Chamber 
of Deputies and in the street outside resulted in 
the death of Deputy Zetina and in nine casualties. 
On Oct. 31 followers of Calles filling twenty mo- 
tor cars fired upon the de la Huerta headquarters 
situated in the heart of the capital’s business dis- 
trict. At the same time clashes between support- 
ers of the two candidates were reported from all 
over the republic, party lines being as clearly, 
drawn outside the capital as they are within. 
Governor Enriquez of Chihuahua, who secured a 
thirty days’ leave of absence for the purpose of 
trying to arrange an agreement between the two 
candidates and their adherents, stated, according 
to a report, that after having visited a number of 
State Governors it was out of the question to ap- 
peal to either candidate or their followers on any 
ground, even that of patriotism. 


It was not until Oct. 30 that de la Huerta 
issued his formal defense against the accusa- 
tions made by Pani and President Obregon. 
Referring to the critical condition of the Treasury 
at the time when he became Finance Minister, de 
la Huerta cited various obstacles which he had to 
overcome in order to save the country’s credit; 
not the least of these difficulties were strikes, 
some of which he alleged had been directed by 
Government officials. He claimed credit for an 
increase of €50,000,000 in the national revenues; 
he cited the advantages for Mexico of the La- 
mont-de la Huerta agreement; he charged Presi- 
dent Obregon with negligence for not having 
floated a $25,000,000 loan after recognition by the 
United States; and he alleged that Obregon had 
squandered 3,000,000 pesos in the construction of 
a railroad through his birthplace in Sonora. Re- 
ferring to the fact that President Obregon had his 
own auditors and that, according to law, the 
Controller was required to keep the President in- 
formed concerning the condition of the Treasury, 
de la Huerta placed the responsibility for the 
deficit on the acts of Congress, which President 
Obregon had ratified. Formal acceptance by de 
la Huerta on Nov. 5 of the support of the newly 
organized National Railway Party in Mexico City 
followed the next day by a statement from 
Pani, in which he reiterated his former charges 
against de la Huerta and attacked the latter’s de- 
fense statement. 

The announcement was made from Juarez, Chi- 
huahua, on Nov. 5 that the newly organized Na- 
tional Political League, composed of landowners 
and merchants, had, on the general platform of 
“liberty and guarantees” nominated General Angel 
Flores for the Presidency, Campaign funds total- 
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ing $9,000,000 are asserted to have been sub- 
scribed to further the General’s candidacy. 

Developments other than political, both within 
and outside of Mexico, have been closely con- 
nected with the Presidential campaign. Presi- 
dent Obregon in his statement issued on Oct. 21, 
upon receipt of the Pani report on the financial 
condition of the country, announced an imme- 
diate reduction of 10 per cent. in the salaries of 
all Government employes, including members of 
the army. Later Finance Minister Pani recom- 
mended the suspension on Nov. 1 of not less 
than 300 employes of the Ministry of War and 
Navy who have military ranks; by Oct. 30, 180 
Generals, including Generals of Divisions and 
Brigadier Generals, had been dropped from the 
payrolls. Up to Nov. 1 many employes, including 
public school teachers and municipal officials in 
Mexico City, were behind four payments in their 
salaries, which normally are paid every ten days. 
Charges that this action is purely for political 
effect have been made. 

Not of minor significance, in connection with 
the Presidential campaign, has been the change 
in the personnel of high officials of the Govern- 
ment. Enrique Colunga succeeded Calles as 
Minister of the Interior and Chief of Cabinet in 
September. The resignation of Miguel Alessio 
Robles on Oct. 20 as Secretary of Industry, Com- 
merce and Labor was followed a few days later 
by the resignation of Miguel Palacio Macedo, 
Sub-Secretary of the same department; by Nov. 1 
General Manuel Perez Trevino, President Obre- 
gon’s former Chief of Staff, had been named 
Minister of the portfolio. On Oct. 15 Celestino 
Gasca, Socialist, in order to be free to participate 
actively in the Presidential campaign, tendered 
his resignation as Governor of the Federal Dis- 
trict. Ramon Ross, one of the Mexican Com- 
missioners in the recognition conference with the 
United States, was appointed by President Obre- 
gon on Oct. 20 to that position. 


An echo of the Mexican situation was heard in 
financial and labor circles in the United States. 
On Oct. 22 Mr. Lamont of the International 
Committee of Bankers on Mexico expressed con- 
fidence that, despite its financial difficulties, the 
Mexican Government would carry out its obliga- 
tion under the Lamont-de la Huerta agreement 
which calls for the payment of $15,000,000 as 
interest on the $500,000,000 of bonds defaulted 
in 1914. A substantial part of this interest fund, 
according to Mr. Lamont, was already on deposit 
in New York, some of the money having been 
remitted by de la Huerta and some by his suc- 
cessor, Pani. In addition, more than $1,500,000 
had previously been reported as having been de- 
posited in the National Bank of Mexico for 
service on the exterior debt as early as Oct. 10. 
Nevertheless Mexican bonds were offered quite 
freely on the New York Stock Exchange on 
Oct. 22; the next day they suffered a severe 
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break in the open market, although the narrow- 
ness of the market was partly responsible. 
Samuel Gompers, President of the American 
Federation of Labor, at a banquet in Juarez, 
Mexico, on Oct. 27 spoke in favor of the candi- 
dacy of General Calles. A few days later the 
Nationalist Popular Party of Mexico, resentful 
because of Mr. Gompers’s interference in Mexican 
politics, is reported to have protested against his 


action to the American Federation of Labor and ° 


to have inquired if that body assumed responsi- 
bility for his attitude. 


The election contests in the several Mexican 
States, reported last month, have been second in 
interest to the Presidential campaign. In Coahuila, 
because the Federal Government refused to recog- 
nize him after he -had been installed as Gov- 
ernor, General Arnulfo Gonzalez fled from the 
capital with a small following, including some 
members of the Legislature. On Nov. 1, General 
Francisco P. Serrano, Minister of War and Navy 
and Federal military officials of the Coahuila dis- 
trict welcomed Garza Castro, the choice of the 
Independents, at the Government Palace and took 
part in his installation as Governor of Coahuila. 
As late as Nov. 6 twenty municipalities through- 
out the State are reported to have refused to 
recognize Garza Castro as Governor and to have 
declared in favor of General Gonzalez, who is 
preparing to set up his Government at Sabinas. 
In Nuevo Leon the Provisional Government, re- 
ported last month as having been installed there 
by the Federal Government, is still investigating 
the election contest in that State. In San Luis 
Potosi Federal military officials have been in- 
structed to disarm the followers of General 
Aurelio Manriquez who have taken up arms to 
enforce his claims to the gubernatorial office now 
held by Jorge Prieto Laurens. The latter’s tenure 
is uncertain because of a Presidential decree re- 
fusing to acknowledge his election. 


Judge John C. Knox of the New York Federal 
Court on Oct. 11 ruled that recognition of Mexico 
by the United States had made Mexico immune, 
as a foreign sovereign State, from the process 
of court action within the United States. On 
this ground Judge Knox dismissed the suit of 
the Oliver American Trading Company against 
the Mexican Government and the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico to recover in excess of a million 
dollars—the value of locomotives and railroad 
equipment. The case had been before the Federal 
Court for nearly a year and now goes on appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. 


Statistics of the Department of Commerce of 
the United States for the year ended June 30 
show that Mexico ranks eighth among the coun- 
tries to which the United States exports largely 
and tenth among the countries from which the 
United States imports largely. Mexican statistics 
show that nine-tenths of Mexico’s total exports in 
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the first quarter of this year were to the United 
States, and that three-fourths of Mexico’s total 
imports for the same period were from the United 
States. In this connection it is interesting to note 
that Mexico’s application for membership in the 
International Chamber of Commerce on Oct. 10 
was approved by the Executive Committee in 
Paris. 

At a conference of the Pan-American Labor 
Federation at El Paso, Texas, on Oct. 26 decision 
was made to hold next year in El Paso and in its 
sister city, Juarez, Mexico, joint meetings of the 
American Federation of Labor and the Mexican 
Confederation. 


A Presidential decree of Nov. 5 authorized 
Mexicans to seize without formalities water rights 
for irrigation purposes in districts where water 
courses are under Federal control. This decree 
supplements the Presidential decree referred to 
last month which threw open to Mexicans Federal 
lands for agricultural purposes. The second 
decree was deemed necessary because most of the 
land made available under the first decree was 
found to be useless without supplementary water 
rights. 

Drought and insect depredations in the Laguna 
region of Northern Mexico are responsible this 
year for a crop of only 25,000 bales of cotton, 
whereas the average crop for the region is 200,000 
bales. In an endeavor to promote the cotton 
industry in Mexico the Federal Government has 
established a cotton-raising colony of 300 men 
from the Laguna region on Government land near 
Guadalupe, southeast of Juarez, Chihuahua. Im- 
plements for co-operative uses, including tractors 
and army wagons purchased in the United States, 
have been supplied to the colonists by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In Chihuahua and Durango 
large numbers of Mennonite colonists from 
Canada have purchased and settled upon lands. 


Sir H. Wheeler, British archaeologist, has an- 
nounced the discovery at the pyramidic ruins of 
San Juan Teotihuacan of a jade amulet on 
which, according to Ramon Mena of the Mexican 
National Museum and officials of the Chinese 
Embassy, are Chinese inscriptions of great an- 
tiquity. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE PANAMA CANAL 
ZONE 


ETURNS from the elections held in Honduras 

on Oct. 28, 29, and 30 indicate that General 
Tiburcio Carias received a plurality of the popu- 
lar vote. Under Honduran law if a Presidential 
candidate fails to receive an absolute majority 
of the popular votes, it devolves upon Congress 
to choose a President from among the three high 
candidates. On the eve of the elections President 
Lopez Gutierrez issued an appeal to all military 
commandants throughout the Republic to exert 
themselves in the interest of absolutely free elec- 
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tions. President Lopez Gutierrez stated that the 
free clection of his successor “spontaneously 
chosen by the Honduran people will be the clear- 
est constituent of my policy and the greatest 
justification of the resolution of 1919.” 

President Diego Manuel Chamorro of Nicaragua 
died on Oct. 19. Dr. Rosendo Chamorro, Minis- 
ter of the Interior, assumed Presidential duties 
until the arrival in the capital of Vice-President 
Bartolomeo Martinez. President Martinez will 
serve until his successor qualifies after the regu- 
lar elections, which will be held next year. At 
the time of the death of President Chamorro, his 
brother, Dr. Emiliano Chamorro, Nicaraguan 
Minister to the United States, was at Panama 
en route to Nicaragua, where he was proceeding 
for the purpose of discussing a proposed loan by 
United States bankers for a railway to extend 
from the Atlantic Coast to the railroad on the 
Pacific side. Since Jan. 1, 1912, according to 
figures of the United States Collector of Customs 
for Nicaragua, Nicaragua’s total indebtedness has 
been reduced from $32,263,224 to $9,294,781; it 
is this healthy condition of the country’s finances 
which has justified the movement for a loan for 
railroad construction. 

An issue of $6,000,000 of gold bonds of the 
Republic of El Salvador was offered in New 
York. by the banking house of F. J. Lisman on 
Oct. 9. As a result of an interchange of diplo- 
matic notes between the Governments of El Sal- 
vador and the United States with reference to 
the loan, El Salvador gave assurances to the 
United States Government that it would co-operate 
with it and with the bankers in every respect in 
carrying out the terms of the loan contract, and 
the United States, on its part, took cognizance 
cf the terms of the loan contract and under cer- 
tain contingencies is to authorize the Secretary 
cf State of the United States to carry out cer- 
tain stipulations of the loan contract. A special 
stipulation states that “any agreement, question 
or difference of any nature whatever regarding 
the interpretation or performance of the loan 
shall be referred to the Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, through the 
Secretary of State of the United States, for deci- 
sion, and his decision shall be final and binding.” 
Ths bonds constitute a first lien on 70 per cent. 
of the total customs of El Salvador, which are 
to be collected in United States gold by a repre- 
sentative of the Metropolitan Trust Company in 
San Salvador. The financial stability of El Sal- 
vador is revealed by the fact that the total revenue 
collected from customs in that country for the 
first six months of the present year amounted to 
$2,486,853, while the average total revenue from 
customs for each of the past thirteen years was 
$3,125,603. The interest and sinking fund re- 
quirements on the $6,000,000 loan total only 
$744,000. Former Secretary of State Lansing, 
who helped to arrange the loan, has characterized 
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the action of the two Governments “as a demon- 
stration of mutual confidence between the two 
countries.” 

Opposition to the sale or lease of commissaries 
in the Canal Zone, reported last month, was con- 
tinued when Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro, Minister of 
Panama at Washington, protested to President 
Coolidge against the sublease to private interests 
of the wholesale activities of the Panama Railway, 
which is operated by the United States Govern- 
ment under a lease from Panama. President 
Coolidge is reported to have taken the stand 
that under existing treaties the United States 
enjoyed in the Canal Zone sovereign power, and, 
accordingly, would not hesitate to state those 
powers whenever they were questioned. Neverthe- 
less, the United States, for financial reasons 
would not exert those powers if they worked an 
inconvenience on the citizens of Panama. On 
Oct. 12, Secretary of War Weeks announced the 
abandonment of the proposed sublease project. 


“For the purpose of establishing closer 
aeronautical relations between the United States 
and the Central American Republics,” Major 
Gen. Patrick, Chief of the Army Air Service, 
has authorized a flight in December from France 
Field, Panama Canal Zone, to Guatemala City 
and other Central American capitals. 

A flood stage in the Chagres River with a 
consequent strong current through the Panama 
Canal necessitated the suspension of navigation 
through the canal on Oct. 23. At the same time 
a landslide covered 300 feet of the track of the 
Panama Railway near Pedro Miguel. A few 
days later the wholesale destruction of banana 
trees by a storm was reported from Bocas del 
Toro. 

Three members of the crew of the United 
States Submarine O-5 are missing as the result of 
the sinking of the submarine by the United States 
Fruit steamer Abangarez, in Limon Bay, Panama 
Canal Zone, on Oct. 28. 

Discovery of a race of white Indians with 
flaxen hair in the jungles of Eastern Panama 
was announced by Richard O. Marsh, an ex- 
plorer, in a statement made at Rochester, N. Y., 
on Oct. 23. With the aid of the University of 
Rochester, Governor Morrow of the Canal Zone, 
and President Porras of Panama, Mr. Marsh pro- 
poses to make a second journey to these Indians 
for the purpose of studying them. 


THE CARIBBEAN 


N Cuba during the past month there have 

been only intermittent renewals of the agita- 
tion occasioned by the fight over the Tarafa Rail- 
road Consolidation bill, the signing of which by 
President Zayas on Oct. 9 was reported last 
month. American sugar interests have con- 
sistently contended that the bill contained 
monopolistic and confiscatory provisions which 
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would prohibit them from constructing private 
railways on private properties to one of the au- 
thorized public ports provided for in the bill. 
These assertions were answered by President 
Zayas in a letter to agents of American com- 
panies which was made public on Oct. 13. In 
this letter President Zayas explained that the bill 
as signed only prohibited a private railway from 
being converted into a public service railway in 
a district that was already served by the con- 
solidated railways; that it did not prohibit the 
construction of a private railway on private lands, 
but only traffic over such road to an authorized 
port; that it was not retroactive in that it ex- 
cepted roads already built and roads that may be 
built in the future so long as they did not com- 
pete with a consolidated railroad, or so long as 
there was no public service railway in the port; 
and, finally, that in the building of new roads 
the consolidated roads were to have a preferential 
right for the construction. 


Denying that the bill permitted a monopoly 
of the business of warehousing and handling of 
sugar and other merchandise by the consolidated 
railways at the expense of the rights of sugar 
companies and others possessing warehouses at 
authorized ports, President Zayas asserted that 
the bill only prohibited exportation and impor- 
tation through any place on the coast other than 
through Customs Houses, or through terminals, 
wharves, and embarkation points connected or to 
be connected with the consolidated railways, or 
through such wharves and embarkation points 
already authorized, or to be authorized on ful- 
fillment of certain conditions, in designated 
ports, such as Havana and Santiago. President 
Zayas further denied that the bill infringed to 
the point of confiscation on the rights acquired 
by sugar companies and others to load and un- 
load products at ports other than the authorized 
ones, and asserted that all Government permits 
were revocable at any time. American sugar 
interests have decided to leave their case arising 


SOUTH 
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from the enactment of the Tarafa bill in the 
hands of the United States Department of State, 
which protested against the bill, both in its 
original and in its final form. 

Three days after the signing of the Tarafa bill, 
Enrique Hernandez Cartaya resigned as Finance 
Minister, but his resignation was not accepted by 
President Zayas until Oct. 18. Cartaya gave as 
the reasons for his action the approval by the 
President of the Tarafa bill and of the excessive 
appropriations recently voted by Congress. Dr. 
Carlos Manuel de Cespedes is temporarily active 
as Secretary of the Treasury. 

On the basis of signed statements by officers 
of the Veterans and Patriots Association a 
Havana newspaper charged that Congress and 
President Zayas had received large sums of money 
for the enactment of the Tarafa bill. On Oct. 
16 President Zayas announced that he would enter 
libel suit against the newspaper. 

Publication of a statement in a Havana news- 
paper on Nov. 2 to the effect that the United 
States was attempting to induce the Veterans 
and Patriots Association to cease its agitation 
against the Zayas Government in order to insure 
the marketing of the sugar crop brought vigorous 
denial of such action by the United States De- 
partment of State. 

Announcement was made by the Treasury De- 
partment on Oct. 26 that Cuba would, on Oct. 29, 
pay approximately $4,880,000 on its interior debt. 
This leaves Cuba owing $21,000,000 on its interior 
debt and $95,000,000 on its external debt. 

The approximation of the currency of the Brit- 
ish West Indies to that of Canada and the United 
States, as recently proposed by Jamaica, resulted 
in the appointment by the British Secretary of 
State for the Colonies of a commission to ex- 
amine the question. Official announcement has 
been made that, due to the many difficulties in 
the way, no change in the currency would be 
made unless there was substantial agreement 
among the British West Indian Colonies. 


AMERICA 


By Harry T. CoLiincs 
Professor of Economics, University of Pennsylvania 


AN-AMERICANISM was the keynote of a 

Pp speech delivered in Washington by Secre- 
tary Hughes on Columbus Day before the 
conference of the United States Section of the 
Pan-American International Women’s Committee. 
He called attention to the growing cordiality be- 
tween the peoples of this hemisphere in matters 


political, economic and cultural. In discussing 
the sending of an American Naval Commission to 
Brazil, he asserted that “we acted in connection 
with a reyuest from Brazil, as we should act in 


response to a similar request from any other 
country.” In reference to the recent Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress at Santiago, the Secretary expressed 
regret that some specific provision for limitation 
of armaments had not been made. He compli- 
mented the conference on its work, showing the 
way in which the women of the world are pro- 
moting public welfare and bringing about better 
living conditions. 

At a meeting of the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America, held during the closing days 


¢ 
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of October, Dr. Leo S. Rowe, Director General of 
the Pan American Union, pointed out that Ameri- 
cans had invested $529,580,000 in public loans to 
Latin America since the World War. He asserted 
that not oniy had our money been invested in 
these countries, but that we Americans had come 
to display a statesmanlike interest in our South- 
ern neighbors. American investors have become 
appreciative of the value of good-will as an asset 
in their operation in foreign lands. “In several 
instances,’ said Dr. Rowe, “I have seer public 
enthusiasm aroused by the rapidity and efficiency 
with which such public works have been con- 
ducted, and the liberality which has characterized 
the policy of these (American financing) com- 
panies.” American companies are securing to an 
increasing extent contracts for the construction 
of public works in Latin America. Port works, 
drainage werks, water-works and street railway 
systems constructed by Americans are new in al- 
most every country of Central and South America. 
This means increased trade. 
operating vessels to the eastern coast of South 
America report that, owing to heavy consignments 
ef manufactured products, machinery, oil and 
lumber, demands for cargo space have been in 


Shipping interests 


excess of the supply. 

Secretary of Ccmmerce Hoover, as Chairman 
of the United States Section of the Inter- 
American High Commission, has been asked to 
issue a call for a plenary meeting of the com- 
mission for a general discussion of commercial 
and financial problems. 

South American republics, as well as the United 
States, have problems connected with immigra- 
tion. An acute phase of this problem is repre- 
sented in the tendency of immigrants to settle in 
colonies in the large industrial centres, and to 
refuse to go to the rural districts, where they are 
most needed. The Minister of Foreign Relations 
in Argentina, where such a condition prevails, has 
issued a circular to Argentinian Consuls making 
clear to them that they should exercise precau- 
tion in permitting foreigners to come to Argen- 
tina. He states that the acceptable type of immi- 
erant is the one interested in agriculture. Con- 
suls are urged to check the coming of such as 
plan to settle in a large city. Buenos Aires al- 
ready has more than one-fifth of the entire popu- 
lation of the Argentine Republic. 


ARGENTINA 


NE. of the outstanding features of the Argen- 
tine situation during the last month was the 
closing of frigorificos (meat packing plants) as a 
result of the fixed minimum price law. A price- 
fixing commission (Oct. 15) promulgated a law 
compelling packers to buy cattle at fixed mini- 
mum prices. British and American meat pack- 
ing companies thereupon ceased buying cattle for 
They contend that it is impossible 


All this 


exportation. 
for them to operate under these terms. 
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means a sericus set-back to the cattle industry 
until settlement is reached. On WNov. 7 the 
Argentine Government decided to suspend the 
operation of this law for six months. 

Military -and naval affairs are much discussed 
in Argentina at present. Captain Esieban Ciarlo 
of the Argentine navy arrived in New York on 
Oct. 29 to direct the recondiiioning of two Argen- 
tine battleships, the Rivadavia and the Moreno. 
It has not yet been determined where this work 
will be done, but about two years will be re- 
quired to complete the task. The Chamber of 
Deputies on Oct. 30 voted an appropriation of 
108,000,000 gold pesos (over $100,000,000) for 
military expenditures. The Chamber also adopted 
a resolution requesting the Government to under- 
take friendly negotiations with Brazil for the pur- 
pose of reaching an armament equilibrium be- 
tween the two countries. 

It was further reported on Nov. 3 that Foreign 
Minister Gallardo had sent to Argentina’s diplo- 
matic representatives abroad a circular intended 
to make clear the Government’s position in re- 
gard to the appropriation. 

The circular, after referring to “the persistent 
rumors tending to show that the Argentine Gov- 
ernment is inspired by decidedly militaristic 
motives,” recalls that Argentina has purchased 
no war material of any description since it 
acquired what was authorized in 1908.  There- 
fore, in consequence of the transformation under- 
gone by armaments in recent years, it was nec- 
essary, the document says, to modernize in part 
Argentina’s war material. 

“Argentina has solemnly repudiated armed 
peace,” the memorandum asserts, “and has been 
and is ready to consider any proposal tending to 
limit military expenditures.” 

The circular adds that part of the new funds 
will be devoted to the establishment of produc- 
tive organizations which will contribute to the 
industrial progress of the nation. The memor- 
andum concludes: 

“The present moment cf international tranquil- 
its is most propitious for such a renovation, as 
the spirit of solidarity among the American na- 
tions cannot be firmer.” 

The United States delegation to the first Pan- 
American conference of Red Cross societies sailed 
from New York for Buenos Aires on Oct. 27. John 
Barton Payne, Chairman of the American Red 
Cross, headed the delegation. The conference is 
scheduled to begin .vov. 25. 


BRAZIL 


MBASSADOR MORGAN at Rio de Janeiro 
notified the Washington Government on 
Oct. 24 that Brazil had issued a decree providing 
that on and after Tan. 1, 1924, maximum duties 
would be levied hy the Brazilian customs au- 
thorities on manufactured goods of those coun- 
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tries which have maximum and minimum tariff 
schedules, and which have not conceded minimum 
rates to Brazilian products. Just previous to the 
issuance of this decree an agreement between 
Brazil and the United States had been reached 
under which each country “accords to the other 
unconditional most-favored-nation treatment in 
customs matters.” The only exceptions noted 
have to do with “the special treatment which 
the United States accords or hereafter may ac- 
cord to Cuba, and with the commerce between 
the United States and its dependencies and the 
Panama Canal Zone.” 


After one of the most spectacular parliamen- 
tary battles in the history of the Brazilian Senate, 
that body passed and sent to the President for his 
signature on Oct. 29 a bill regulating the press. 
The new law would prohibit the publication of 
statements judged to be injurious to the Presi- 
dent of the republic, the Cabinet Ministers or 
other Federal, State and municipal officers, or 
to the heads of foreign Governments and their 
diplomatic representatives. The publication of 
State secrets or articles which might promote 
misunderstanding between Brazil and other na- 
tions is made illegal. It is expected that if the 
proposal becomes a law its constitutionality will 
be tested in the Supreme Court. 


The Brazilian Government has canceled a con- 
cession granted the Western Union Telegraph 
Company under date of July 13, 1918, for the 
construction and operation of submarine cables 
from Nictheroy to the West Indies and from 
Nictheroy to Uruguay, on account of the failure 
of the work to begin within five years of the date 
of the contract. 

A commission has been sent by the Federation 
cf British-Industries to study markets in Brazil. 
It is in charge of Mr. Leccock, assisted by Mr. 
Rouse, chief of the South American Department 
cf the Federation. France also has decided to 
send a similar commission to Latin America. M. 
Georges Lafont, a specialist in this field, will 
head the delegation. 


CHILE 


HE Chilean Government recently approved a 
bill calling for the expenditure «f a consid- 
erable sum of money annually for the extension 
and improvement of the State railway system. 
Tariffs on the proposed railways are to be so 
regulated that earnings on invested capital will 


amount to approximately 8 per cent. 


A law for the encouragement and protection of 
the iron and steel industry has been presented to 
Congress for its consideration. Bounties are to be 
paid to companies using national ores, for iron 
or steel sold abroad, and for steel produced with- 
out passing through the ingot stage. Further as- 
sistance to Chilean industry is under consideration 
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by a commission appointed Aug. 17 to draw up a 
revised customs tariff for the country. 

Senor Subercasseaux, Minister of Finance, pro- 
poses the sale of certain Government nitrate lands 
in Chile to raise funds needed by the national 
budget of 1923. The income tax bill, from which 
he hoped to receive revenue, is being held up in 
the Senate. 


ECUADOR 
Pp RESIDENT TAMAYO on Oct. 1 signed a 


contract with the Ethelburga Syndicate of 
London for a loan of $18,000,000, to be guaran- 
teed by customs receipts. It is proposed to expend 
this amount in: (1) The payment of Government 
debts to local banks; (2) interest due on railroad 
bonds; and (3) on public works. The National 
Tramway Company of Ecuador has opened a new 
line connecting Quito with outlying districts, 
which will facilitate the transportation of agricul- 
tural products to the capital. 


VENEZUELA 


IPLOMATIC relations between Venezuela and 

Mexico have been severed for some weeks. 
The Minister of Foreign Relations of Venezuela on 
Oct. 7 declared that Mexico had broken off diplo- 
matic relations with his country without explana- 
tion or protest, giving as a reason that Venezuela 
had expelled a Mexican theatrical company. The 
American Consul in Caracas has taken charge of 
Mexican interests there. Students of the Univer- 
sity of Mexico in a public demonstration entered 
protest against the action of Venezuela. 


Minor Items 
PRESIDENTIAL decree in Bolivia makes 


it compulsory for holders of petroleum 
concessions under the law of Dec. 12, 1916, to 
request authorization from the Government before 
any transfer of concessions may be made. * * * 
President Coolidge received the new Bolivian 
Minister to the United States, Dr. Ricardo 
Jaime Freyre, at the White House on Oct. 8. 
Senor F. A. Pezet, Peruvian Minister to Wash- 
ington, arrived in New York from South America 
Nov. 5, on the way to his post in our capital. 
Latin-American nations are making changes in 
tariff schedules. A new customs tariff for Peru, 


changing rates for many imports, became effective 


July 1, 1923. A provisional new tariff law, sub- 
ject to revision by the Valuation Committee dur- 
ing a period of four months, became effective in 
Uruguay on Sept. 28. 

The date fixed by the President of the United 
States, as arbitrator in the Chilean-Peruvian 
boundary settlement, for the presentation of the 
cases of the respective countries, has been ex- 
tended from Sept. 13 to Noy. 13, at the request 
of the Government of Chile. 
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ARMIES AND NAVIES OF THE WORLD 


[CHIEF EVENTS OF THE MONTH ENDED Nov. 12, 1923] 


By GraserR SCHORNSTHEIMER 


THE UNITED STATES 
RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S birthday, on 
Oct. 27, was 


celebrated as Navy Day. 
Great popular interest was shown. In the 
Third Naval District, New York City, approxi- 
mately 250,000 people visited the naval vessels 
located in the Brooklyn Navy Yard and _ the 
North River. In London, Captain Hussey, United 
States Naval Attaché, with his staff placed a 
Navy League wreath on the Nelson Monument. 
In every nation the day was fittingly observed. 
The court of inquiry held on the loss of seven 
destroyers on the California coast resulted in 
eleven officers, including the commanders of the 
wrecked ships, the division commanders and the 
squadron commander, together with the squadron 
navigator, being held for General Courts-martial. 


Captain Reginald Rowan Belknap placed our 
newest battleship, the U. S. S. Colorado, in com- 
mission. The ship has 32,600 tons displacement. 
She is fitted with turbines and the electric drive 
and is expected to develop a horsepower of 
about 33,000 to give her a speed of better than 
22 knots. The vessel is an oil burner and it is 
stated that she has five bottoms, making her 
practically immune to torpedo, mine and aircraft 
bomb attacks. The main battery consists of eight 
15-calibre, 16-inch guns arranged in four turrets, 
mounted on the centre line of the ship. These 
guns have an elevation of 30 degrees, giving 
them a range of 32,000 yards or better—approxi- 
mately twenty miles. The usual 5-inch anti- 
torpedo and 3-inch anti-aircraft batteries are also 
carried. The vessel is armored with a belt of 
fourteen inches, heavy conning tower, turrets and 
harbettes and several protected decks. The tops 
of the turrets are especially well protected, so 
that the incident of two British battle cruisers 
in the battle of Jutland, sunk by shells which 
penetrated the thin turret tops and exploded in 
the magazines, cannot be repeated. Approxi- 
mately 1,400 officers and men are required for 
this new ship. These men are being assembled 
from the crews of the battleships Delaware and 
North Dakota, which are to be scrapped as the 
Colorado and her sister ship, the West Virginia, 
so into commission. Both these vessels are being 
completed by the United States because of the 
retention of the great Mutsu in the Japanese 
Navy. Under the terms of the naval treaty 
formulated at the Washington conference the 
older battleships mentioned above must be 
scrapped as the new vessels go into service. The 


Colorado is about 10,000 tons smaller than the 
British Hood and nearly ten knots slower. The 
new battleships now building in England will be 
larger, faster and more powerful. Both the 
Negato and the Mutsu in the Japanese Navy are 
larger, faster and at least as powerful as the 
Colorado and the other vessels of her class. 


The enlisted personnel of the army is at present 
around the figure of 125,000, and as enlistments 
terminate it is becoming more and more difficult 
to fill up the ranks. The remount service is 
practically denuded of young animals. Approxi- 
mately 3,000 horses and 600 mules are needed 
for the present skeletonized force to fill up the 
mounted complement blanks. 


THE BriTIsHh EMPIRE 


In England the controversy between the cham- 
pions of the battleship and the airplane continues 
to rage bitterly. The press points out that the 
aircraft enthusiasts are confined in the navy to 
retired officers who have not seen service in many 
years—men of the type of Admiral Sir Percy 
Scott and Rear Admiral Mark Kerr. On the 
other hand, the defenders of the battleship type 
number practically the whole of the active British 
Navy and Naval Air Division of the Royal Air 
Force. Those opposing Sir Percy include <Ad- 
mirals Jellico, Beatty, Sturdee, de Roebuck, Mad- 
den, Cowan, Field, Phillimore, Sinclair and other 
fleet commanders. 


In a debate with Admiral Sir Percy Scott, Ad- 
miral of the Fleet, Sir Doveton Sturdee, victor 
over Von Spee in the Falkland Islands battle, 
forced Sir Percy to admit that, despite his state- 
ments reproving the Admiralty for building bat- 
tleships and for building the base at Singapore, 
he would, if First Lord of the Admiralty, con- 
tinue to build battleships. Admiral Scott was 
again taken to task by Admiral Sir R. F. Philli- 
more, Commander-in-Chief at Plymouth, who in a 
speech said: “I see Sir Percy Scott continues to 
put the question and bother his head about what 
is the use of battleships. I think the answer is a 
very simple one. The battleship is required to 
fight other battleships. When other countries 
cease to build battleships then, and not before 
then, shall we be able to stop building battle- 
ships.” 

The aircraft carrier Hermes, the first ship 
ever built from the keel up to carry aircraft, has 
been completed in England. The ship displaces 
11,000 tons and has a speed of twenty-five knots. 
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It carries twenty airplanes and. has a battery of 
ten 6-inch and four 4-inch anti-aircraft guns. 

In response to the request of British merchants 
the Admiralty has decided to send the first light 
cruiser squadron on a cruise around the world. 
The merchants wished to have the battle cruisers, 
with the great Hood as flagship, for the cruise, 
but the Admiralty declined to detach three of the 
most important vessels of the fleet from home 
waters because of the existing situation. The 
squadron consists of the cruisers Delhi, flagship 
of Rear Admiral Hubert G. Brand; the Daunt- 
less, which visited American waters a few years 
ago bearing the bodies of the victims of the ZR-2 
disaster; the Dunedin, Danae and Dragon. They 
are 4,750-ton ships, having a speed of thirty knots 
and carrying six 6-inch guns. 


JAPAN 


The beaching of the battleship Mikasa at 
Yokosuka is now admitted by the Government. 
The light cruiser Naka was also seriously damaged 
in the stocks at Yokohama during the earth- 
quake. Possibly the most serious loss to the 
Japanese was the aircraft carrier Amagi, which 
was all but destroyed at Yokosuka. The Amagi 
is one of the two battle cruisers which Japan 
may complete under the naval treaty as aircraft 
carriers. It is said that the Government intends 
to notify the various powers concerned by the 
treaty of its intention to retain either the battle- 
ship Kaga or Tosa as an aircraft carrier to replace 
the Amagi in the event the surveys of the ship 
prove that it will be impossible to complete her. 


FRANCE 


The re-ently modernized ships of the French 
Navy have taken their places in the Mediterra- 
nean fleet. The battleships of the Provence class 
have had extensive turret rearrangements, and 
several degrees of elevation have been added to 
the gun mounts. The result is a greatly ex- 
tended range which will allow the vessels to meet 
any ships in the world on more or less even 
terms. 

The program of new vessels is well in hand, 
a cruiser having been launched and the other 
vessels progressing rapidly. The new cruisers 
will displace 8,000 tons, have a speed of thirty- 
five knots and carry eight 6.2-inch guns, having a 
range limited only by the maximum visibility. 
They are important additions to the French fleet 
and practically treble the strength of the scouting 
forces. 

Work on the aircraft carrier Bearn has again 
been taken in hand, and it is expected that the 
vessel will join the fleet in 1924 or the early part 
of 1925. 

The Far Eastern squadron has been augmented 


An anti-aircraft gun on a United States 
battleship 


by several of the larger armored ‘cruisers, replac- 
ing older vessels of the same class. 


ITALY 


It is still a matter of dispute whether or not 
the battleship Leonardo da Vinci, sunk during 
the war, is to be repaired and placed in the line. 
It is pointed out that the Italian Navy has but 
five line-of-battle ships, and that the da Vinci is 
included in Italy’s tonnage quota established at 
the Washington conference. 

The new program of two 10,000-ton cruisers, 
six large destroyers and six submarines is about 
to be taken in hand. The vessels are considered 
as an answer to the French program drawn on 
the same lines. 


SPAIN 


It is now proposed to scrap the battleship 
Espaiia, recently wrecked off the coast of Mo- 
rocco, near Melilla. This ship, while one of the 
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largest in the Spanish Navy, is entirely over- 
shadowed by every modern battleship possessed 
by other powers. In official quarters it is ru- 
mored that the new Government will greatly cur- 
tail the present naval program in an effort to con- 
centrate all the available funds in military ap- 
propriations. This is to the end of retrieving the 
disasters of the Riff campaigns. 


ARGENTINA 


A large naval commission is being dispatched 
to the United States in connection with the com- 
ing refitting of the largest ships in the navy, the 
It is 
also proposed to build twelve large destroyers, 
hut the details of this program are not available 
at present. 


Moreno and Rivadavia, in American yards. 


Supplies and munitions of various 
kinds are now being purchased for the army. 


A Stupy oF INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT, by 
Jessie Wallace Hughan, Ph. D., 400 pages; pub- 
lished by Thomas Y. 
York; price $2.75. 


Crowell Company, New 
A survey of past experiments 
in Governments and an estimate of the future. 
The history of international government is traced 
from primitive to, modern society, freely anno- 
tated with selected references at the close of each 
chapter and with appendices containing the 
covenant of the League of Nations and the mem- 
bership thereof, 

SeLEcTED DOCUMENTS FOR THE Stupy oF INTER- 
NATIONAL Law AND ReELations, by John Eugene 
Harley, A. M., Assistant Professor of Political 
Science, University of Southern California, 412 
pages; published by the Times-Mirror Press, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
states that “one of the outstanding needs in col- 
leges and universities in the field of international 


Professor Harley in his preface 


relations is to substitute definiteness for vagueness 
by studying real texts rather than by giving all 
the time to philosophical discussion based upon 
these texts.” His volume is, therefore, a com- 
pendium of important documents with sufficient 
and interpretative matter to clarify 
them. The texts range from the Holy Alliance 
to the Pan American Union. A chapter is de- 
voted to the creation of a covenant for a league 
of nations; another to the Limitations of Ar- 
mament Conference at Washington; another to 
the Pacific and Far Eastern questions at the 
' Washington conference. It is a handy, useful 


explanatory 
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CONTEMPORARY HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


[PUBLISHED DURING THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1923] 


They are the first to be obtained in more than 
ten years. 


BRAZIL 


The Brazilian training squadron has just com- 
pleted a tactical training cruise under the direc- 
tion of the members of the American Naval Com- 
mission. The ships were divided into two squad- 
rons, with a battleship as flagship of each. The 
results have been gratifying to the Brazilian Navy 
Department, and have served to bring attention 
to the engineering branch of the naval service, 
which has been neglected for some time. No at- 
tempt is to be made at present to build new 
ships. All the available money of the Navv De- 
partment is being used to refit and extend the 
various navy yards, principally the Cobras Island 
base, near Rio de Janeiro. 


book and will meet an outstanding want among 
teachers and pupils. 

THe AmerIcAN RevoLutTion, by Charles H. 
Mcllwain, Ph. D., Professor of History, Harvard 
University, 197 pages; published by the Mac- 
millan Company; price $1.75. An interpretation 
of the constitutional issues of the American Revo- 
lution with special reference to the legal merits 
of American claims to freedom from control by 
British Parliament. A new point of view. 

THe Wor.tp Crisis, by the Right Hon. Win- 
ston S. Churchill, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
1911-15, Second Volume, 578 pages; pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons; price $6.50. 
The second volume of this monumental work 
sustains the high character of the first. The 
theme is handled with the imagination and skill 
of a novelist and is at the same time one of the 
most important books about the war. 

Tue ConstituTION oF THE Unitep States, by 
Robert Livingston Schuyler, Associate Professor 
of History, Columbia University, 211 pages; pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company, New York; 
price $1.50. Mr. Schuyler describes the forma- 
tion of our Constitution in its historical. setting 
as a human achievement which has not grown 
less significant with the passing of years. : 

THe ProspLem oF ARMAMENT, by Arthur Guy 
Enoch, M. Inst. Mech. E., 189 pages; published 
by the Macmillan Company, New York; price 
$1.50. Mr. Enoch has made a special investiga- 
tion of the military and naval expenditures of 
leading countries of the world and gives an 
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account of the effects of the business of war. 
He summarizes the total war expenditures of all 
the principal countries of the world from 1900 
to 1920 with their casualties and damages. He 
also describes the special activities of the British 
Ministry of Munitions during the war. 

My Forry Years 1n New York, by the Rev. 
H. Parkhurst, D. D., LL. D., 256 pages; pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company, New York; 
price $2. In this book Dr. Parkhurst condenses 
into small compass an autobiographical account 
of the ousting of the Tammany organization in 
1892-94, interesting experiences in the Alps 
and a concluding section containing epigrams 
upon the social and religious problems of the 
day. It is a brilliant work with an equally bril- 
liant foreword by former Chancellor Day of 
Syracuse University. 

Tue GerMAN REVOLUTION AND AFTER, by Hein- 
rich Strobel; published by Thomas Selizer; price 
$4. The first authoritative record of Germany’s 
post-war history and a courageous discussion of 
the mistakes of the German post-war leaders. 
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Losses or Lire Causep By War, by Samuel 
Dumas and K. O. Vedel-Petersen, 190 pages: 
published by the Oxford University Press, New 
York; price $2. If all the losses of the hundred 
years which lie between the Napoleonic wars 
and the World War of 1914-18 are counted, the 
result will prove a fraction only of the number 
of deaths during the World War. Sometimes in 
earlier wars more soldiers died from disease than 
on the battlefield. During the World War the 
comparison was reversed; only a small number 
of deaths were due to disease. 

Tue New Natura History, being the Twenty- 
fifth Robert Boyle Lecture, delivered before the 
Junior Scientific Club of the University of Ox- 
ford on June 6, 1923, by Professor J. Arthur 
Thomson, 19 pages; price 35 cents. In this 
lecture Professor Thomson pleads for the more 
honorable recognition of natural history as an 
integral department of biological science and 
considers some of the changes in it since the 
days of White’s Selborne. 


DEATHS OF PERSONS OF PROMINENCE 


[MontTH 


Rapu Peters, President, Long Island Railroad, 
Oct. 9, at Garden City, L. I, N. Y., aged 69. 

D. M. Cuamorro, President of Nicaragua from 
Jan. 6, 1921, Oct. 12, aged 62. 

Colonel James A. McCrea, Vice President in 
charge of the Central Region of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad System, at Pittsburgh, Oct. 17, 
aged 48; he was the son of James McCrea, who 
was President of the Pennsylvania Railroad from 
1907 to 1913. 

Eutseo ArreNponpo, former Ambassador of 
Mexico to the United States, at Mexico City, 
Oct. 19. 

Cuow-Tsu-cu1, former Premier of China, Di- 
rector of the Chinese Educational Mission to 
the United States in 1911, at Peking, Oct. 22. 

Dr. Boris Sipis, internationally known expert 
in psychology and psycopathology, at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., Oct. 24, aged 56. 

Mc at-EL-Meup1 - BEN-ISMAEL-BEN-MOHAMMED, 
Caliph of Spanish Morocco, at Cueta, Morocco, 
Oct. 24. 

Puitipre Mitet, Director of Foreign Service 
of Petit Parisien, Political Director of Europe 
Nouvelle (weekly magazine), at Paris, Oct. 25, 
aged 42. 

CuHarLeEs Proteus STEINMETZ, known as _ the 
“wizard” of electricity, one of the foremost elec- 
trical scientists, authors and inventors, at Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., Oct. 26, aged 58. At the time 
of his death he was chief consulting engineer and 
head of the consu!ting engineer department for 
the General Electric Company; he was a native 
of Breslau, Germany. 


ENDED Nov. 12, 


1923] 


SAMUEL W. McCatt, former Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, in Congress twenty years, lecturer and 
writer; at Winchester, Mass., Nov. 4, aged 72. 

JACQUES SELIGMANN, internationally known ari 
dealer and connoisseur; in Paris, Nov. 1, aged 64. 

Anprew Bonar Law, Prime Minister of Great 
Britain from October, 1922, to May, 1923: at 
London, Oct. 30, aged 68. He was born in the 
Canadian Province of New Brunswick Sept. 16, 
1858. In 1888 he entered the firm of William 
Jacks & Co., leading iron manufacturers at Glas- 
gow; entered Parliament in 1900 as a Unionist, 
in 1911 becoming its leader. Entered the As- 
quith Coalition Cabinet as Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, and in 1916 became Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the Lloyd George Cabinet: in 
1918 resigned and acted as Deputy Prime Min- 
ister in the House of Commons and was one of 
the British Plenipotentiaries to the Peace Con- 
ference. He resigned all official duties in 121, 
on account of ill health. Two 
daughters survive him; two sons were killed in 
the war. The funeral obsequies took place at 
Westminster Abbey Nov. 5 in a solemn and im- 
pressive ceremonial, presided over by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; the pallbearérs were the 
Prince of Wales, the Prime Minister, the Speaker 
of the House, Lord Balfour, Mr. Asquith, Lord 
FitzAlan, the last Viceroy of Ireland; Austen 
Chamberlain, Lord Beaverbrook, Ramsay Mac- 
Donald and Lord Carson. The body had heen 
cremated and the urn containing the ashes was 
placed in a coffin; the urn was taken out and 
lowered into the grave within the Abbey. 
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schools, while in the ‘‘superior’’ Magyar civili- 
zation they have none at all. The Treaty of 
Trianon has liberated the Slovaks, Serbo-Croats, 
Ruthenians and Rumanians and has given them 
their due place among the free civilized nations 
of Europe. Is this not ‘‘just, fair and perma- 
nent?’’? The pre-war Hungary was an artificial 
State, a survival of-mediaeval times,’’ as Presi- 
dent Masaryk once stated, a State incompatible 
with the people’s right to self-determination and 
held together by brutal force and oppression. 
The passing away of such a State can be re- 
gretted only by the Magyar feudal oligarchy, of 
which Count Apponyi is a typical representative, 
but not by a free democracy like America. If 
we remember the sufferings of the liberated 
nations under the Magyar rule, then we can 
fully realize the great good done by the Trianon 
treaty. To unmake the great work cannot be 
the duty of America, as Count Apponyi tries 
to persuade us. 


Edward Henry Decelles of Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, writes to the editor: “In your article regard- 
ing South America, the term ‘Dictator’ is freely 
used, but you doubtless must remember that we 
in the United States had our crop of dictators 
during the war and in the army. Latin-American 
affairs should be treated not from the North 
American point of view, but from the Latin point 
of view, in charity and in friendship, as a big 
brother should treat the younger. Many of the 
statements made by the writer regarding the 
South American Presidents are false, misleading 
and uncharitable. Nations have the Government 
that they deserve. We might get Henry Ford for 
a punishment.” 

a ee 

Austin Eastwood of Manchester, England, 
writes to the editor, calling attention to the fact 
that the article of Dr. Bing in the September 
issue on “Turkey's Undeveloped Treasure” is 
illustrated with photographs of Baalbek and Da- 
mascus, “both of which are in Syria and no 
longer under Turkish control.” He also draws 
attention to the fact that the Bagdad Railway, 
has been practically under British control for five 
years. Mr. Eastwood calls attention to the fact 
that the Bagdad railway now runs through Sa- 
marrah to Shargat right down to the head of the 
Persian Gulf at Basrah. 

Major Karl F. Baldwin, Sixty-second Artil- 
lery, Fort Totten, N. Y., writes regarding the 
article by Miss Hicks, “Is Japan overpopulated?” 
in the September issue: 


I was in Japan, in an official capacity, for 
nearly six years, and fully appreciate the value 
of articles of this sort, which show the full 
truth, so little understood and often shown from 
a one-sided standpoint. Among hundreds of 
articles written on Japan which I have read, 
al article by Miss Hicks is one of the very 
est, 

* © «@ 


The editor received a note from W. H. 
Gardiner, Vice President of the Navy League of 


the United States, written at Singapore, Straits 
Settlements, informing him that in coming down 
the coast of China he found “current history 
brewing at a rate far more furious on this side 
of the Pacific than is realized on our side.” 


Professor A. H. Maloney, Wilberforce Uni- 
versity, Department of Philosophy, writes to the 
editor to thank him for the article on the negro 
question published in the September issue. He 
says: 

You have made us all your debtors. Especially 
do I wish to call attention to the article en- 
titled ‘‘The Negro’s Greatest Enemy,’’ written 
by Mr. Marcus Garvey from the Tombs Prison. 
This autobiographical story, which describes the 
man and the movement organized by him, has 
shed a veritable flood of light upon a group- 
phenomenon, which, because of its rapid spread, 
has held men’s imaginations transfixed. The 
early obscurity of Mr. Garvey, his sudden ap- 
pearance upon the stage, his spectacular rise to 
eminence, the world-embracing scope of his or- 
ganization, have been so kaleidoscopic that the 
real essence of the underlying philosophy has 
been somewhat eclipsed. This article has done 
much to remove the intervening haze and to 
lay open to mental gaze the spirit and secret 
power of ‘‘Garveyism.’’ Henceforth we all can 
lay claims to a better understanding of its 
meaning; and for this we thank you. It is 
quite significant that in the same issue there 
should appear another article, written by Judge 
R. W. Winston, a white man, a resident of 
the Southiand, which in substance validates 
the philosophy of Marcus Garvey as the ulti- 
mate means to the solution of this vexed race 
question. It is our firm conviction that these 
two articles will contribute much toward en- 
lightening the intelligence of white men in 
America who are helping to grapple with this 
delicate problem of race relations. With enlight- 
ened public opinion consecrated to the cause of 
human adjustment, the obstacles may some day 
be removed and the plan become feasible. 


Professor Maloney concludes by congratulating 
the Current History MaGazine on its increase 
in circulation, and adds: “A medium devoted to 
the instruction of the people which is doing such 
valuable work deserves public support. May it 
continue to grow as day by day in every way it 
gets better and better.” 

* * * 


T. F. Sedgwick writes from Honolulu in de- 
fense of President Leguia of Peru. He states 
that President Leguia is a man of fine states- 
manship, high principles and broad diplomacy, 
and best fitted to fill his office. In writing of 
Peru, he says that “the masses” were not articu- 
late until recently: 


In latter years education and advancement of 
‘‘the masses’? has occupied much of the atten- 
tion of all the Administrations. The school sys- 
tem was extended so that all could enjoy the 
advantages offered by such institutions. Peri- 
odicals and newspapers were allowed to be sent 
through the mails, postage free, thus giving 
everybody an opportunity to read and become 
better acquainted with matters of general inter- 
est. Agriculture, mines and the industrial prob- 


Continued on Followine Page 
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they train themselves to do some one 
thing just a little better than others? 


“If the International Correspondence 
Schools can raise the salaries of other 


men, they can raise yours. 


If they can 


help other men to win advancement and 
more money, they can help you, too. I 


am sure of it. 
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teller, and in the history he makes real live 
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ling story—an account of some great historical occur- 
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“Don’t let another year slip by and 
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lems of the people have been looked after by 
government offices and bureaus established for 
these purposes, 

The result of all this has been that a great 
active middle class (the masses) has come into 
being. It is still in its infancy and has not 
yet found its proper working place in public 
affairs. 

The successful President cf Peru today must 
be able to work with this new element, and at 
the same time to deal with the few old-school 
politicians that are left. 

President Leguia is doing this, and he is 
doing it in a masterly manner, the best interests 
of the country being his first consideration. No 
man is better qualified to fulfill this mission. 
His experiences have brought him in direct con- 
tact with the people and domestic international 
problems. When a young man he was an em- 
ploye of a sugar plantation; later he became 
owner of plantations and other agricultural en- 
terprises. He was manager of large business 
agencies. He filled the office of Minister of 
Finance, and afterward served his first term 
as President of the Republic. 

Besides being a broad business man, diplomat 
and statesman, he is a man of rational vision— 
vision that if realized will lead to the devel- 
opment and prosperity of the rich country and 
substantial people he represents. 


* *% * 


Soon Nahm Ahn, a senior at the University 
of Missouri, writes: “Mr. K. K. Kawakami in 
October CurrENtT History in his article on the 
Japanese earthquake does a grave injustice to 
the Koreans in the following paragraph: 


Considerable difficulty was added to the work 
of the military by the presence of 10,000 Koreans 
in Tokio and in the smaller cities. Foreign eye- 
witnesses tell blood-curdling tales of violence 
committed by Koreans upon defenseless Japa- 
nese in the countryside. In Tokio some of the 
Koreans were guilty of incendiarism and loot- 
ing in the midst of heartrending tragedy. The 
nerve-shattered Japanese, enraged by _ these 
inhuman acts, were inclined to take law in their 
own hands, but the military exercised a re- 
straining influence and placed the Koreans 
where they could be well protected, 


“In official and unofficial dispatches it is 
emphatically stated that there was no general 
‘Korean plot? which broke when Tokio and 
Yokohama fell in ruins; and the first exaggerated 
stories of the widespread Korean looting and 
arson have been officially denied. 

“The Japanese Consulate General of Honolulu, 
Hawaii, has received an official dispatch which 


soon after the earthquake, a conflagration 
started in various sections in Tokio and Yoko- 
hama. It was suspected that some fires were 
caused by incendiaries. Rumor was rampant 
to the effect that the incendiarism was _ joint 
action of some Korean malcontents and Japa- 
nese dangerous elements. Besides, there were 
some Koreans perpetrating looting and_ other 
crimes. The Tokio citizens, who were already 
excited through the catastrophe, became almost 
uncontrollably frightened and indignant. They 
resorted to self-protection by- arming themselves 
for day and night. <A score of Koreans and 
Japanese were killed in brawls in Tokio and 
Yokohama. Martial law was immediately pro- 
Claimed, under which the conduct of the would- 
be Korean malcontents was vigilantly watched 
and the Japanese dangerous elements brought 
under effective surveillance. Ample protection 


was given to innocent and law-abiding Koreans 
by grouping them in various places. The Pre- 
mier and the military commander enforcing 
martial law issued proclamations prohibiting 
carrying arms and forbidding the people to 
make any atterapt to take the administration 
of law into their own hands. The tension there- 
upon subsided. 


“The Honolulu Star Bulletin says in regard to 
the false rumors of Korean misconduct: 


-assengers returning to the States on the 
President Pierce told various stories while they 
were in Honolulu two days ago about the con- 
duct of the Koreans, but most of the stories, 
upon careful questioning, proved to be only the 
repetition of rumors. 

One American on the President Pierce tried to 
run down stories of wholesale looting and burn- 
ing by Koreans, but without success. He great- 
ly exaggerated, although there is no doubt that 
the Japanese populations, as the official dis- 
patch says, became ‘almost’ uncontrollably 
frightened and indignant.” He witnessed the 
spectacle of Japanese mobs pursuing terrified 
Koreans on mere suspicion of being looters, and 
saw the body of one Korean still hanging to 
a pole. 

The fact that Koreans, law abiding or not, 
were not safe from hysteria-crazed mobs is 
doubtless what prompted the Japanese Govern- 
ment to put the Korean population in concen- 
tration camps away from the ruined cities. It 
was a necessary measure of protection for the 
Koreans themselves.”’ 

Thomas Dodd of Los Angeles believes that 
the article by Robert Corradini on prohibition in 
the September CurrENT History stopped short 
of telling the whole truth, and he sends the 
Editor a newspaper clipping quoting the Los 
Angeles police Judge as stating, after he had 
disposed of 120 cases in one session, that there 
are just as many drunks there today as before 
prohibition. Mr. Dodd insists that though the 
consumption of alcohol has decreased, the 
wealthy classes and the “bums” are drinking 
far more than ever; that though the Eighteenth 
Amendment has made the middle class, the back- 
bone of the country, sober, it has lessened its 
loyalty and patriotism. ‘Automobiles killed 
14,000 people and crippled 50,000 more in 1922,” 
he argues, “but shall my automobile be con- 
fiscated on that account?” 


The Hon. J. A. Finelly, formerly Treasurer 
and Attorney General of Queensland, Australia, 


and now the Agent-General for that State in 
London, one of the most brilliant and cultivated 
of Australian statesmen, has written to one of 
his friends: “Current History still remains 
the most informative magazine published.” 


. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Tilton’s article in the June 
Current History sounded a solemn warning. 
“Tf we are to take in half the Near East,” she 
wrote, “can we escape some lowering of our 
standards to those of backward races, not easily 
assimilable with ourselves? Can we run a de- 


Continued on Following Page 
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We are being swamped with the offscourings 
of Europe. Those at the lower end of the intel- 
lectual scale have brought us their social cus- 
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inevitably results in the attainment of a mean 
somewhere between the two extremes. Professor 
Ward continues: 


If we want to save what we can of American 
intelligence; if we are to prex®nt a continued 
and rapid deterioration of that: jmtelligence, and 
if we have any desire to check the mushroom- 
like growth of our socially inadequate classes, 
a radical change in our immigration policy is 
necessary. Immigration should be limited chiefly 
to the races of Northern and Western Europe, 
which furnish us with the most intelligent im- 
migrants, and on the whole contribute the least 
to the socially inadequate groups. Furthermore, 
a far more careful selection on mental, moral 
and physical grounds shoull be made than has 
been the case in the past. It is high time that 
science and not temporary political expediency 
should dictate the immigration policy of the 
United States. Immigration, as Dr. Laughlin 
well puts it, is primarily a long-time national 
investment in humen family stocks.’’ 


* 


ee 


It is the conviction of Frank Celko, 
Editor of the Slovak Falcon at Perth Amboy, 
N. J., that Dr. Jeremiah Jenks had unreliable in- 
formants in Czechoslovakia when he was visiting 
there early this year. In Dr. Jenks’s article, “The 
Dawn of a New Era in Europe,” in July Cur- 
RENT History, he states, says Mr. Celko, “ that 
the Slovaks in the Czechoslovak Republic are dis- 
satisfied and that some of them think of taking 
arms against the Czechs.” Mr. Celko affirms that 
the contrary is the case; that in the Parliamen- 
tury elections of 1920 the party favoring Slovak 
autonomy within the Czechoslovak Republic re- 
ceived only 230,000 votes, while the Social Dem- 
ocratic and the peasant party, favoring complete 
union with the Czechs, obtained 776,000 votes. 
Mr. Celko continues: 


From these election results it is obvious that 
a political and legislative antonomy is not_de- 
sired by the great majority of the Slovaks. Such 
autonomy would demand financial autonomy, 
and Slovakia, plundered as it was by the former 
Magyar régime, is not financially self-support- 
ing. A further reason why the majority of the 
Slovaks do not desire political autonomy is that 
they do not regard themselves as forming a 
subordinate minority in the republic, but, on the 
contrary, they wish to take an active part in 
the affairs of the whole republic on-an equal 
footing with the Czechs. ‘They have three Min- 
isters in the Government and many representa- 
tives in all ‘branches’ of civil and diplomatic 
service.: ‘In Paris, the most important centre of 
European politics,. the Czechoslovak Minister, 
Dr. Osusky, is a Slovak. 


Mr. S. F. Horn, of Nashville sends a carefully 
compiled statement to refute the statements Mr. 
Casselman made in the August CurrENT History 
to the effect that the Southern Army enrolled 
1,650,000 men. He gives figures to show that 
after April, 1862, the population of the Confed- 
eracy was only 3,800,000 and, owing to the ef- 
fective naval blockade, this was not augmented 
by immigration nor was the army in the field ite 
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creased by hired mercenaries from Europe. Mr. 
Horn continues: 


Verification of the approximate accuracy in 
the placing of the total Confederate forces at a 
figure between 600,000 and 650,000 may be had 
in several different ways. The total number of 
regiments and battalions of infantry, cavalry, 
artillery, &c., is known; and a fairly accurate 
idea of the total number may be had by multi- 
plying this number by the standard set for tne 
size of companies and regiments. Figures are 
also available covering the number of prisoners 
in the hands of the Union Army at the end of 
the war, those who surrendered in 1865, those 
who were killed or died, those whd were dis- 
charged and those who deserted. The total of 
all these presumably accurate figures is only 
613,230. Is it possible that there could have been 
an error of 1,000,000? 


It is also interesting to observe that the 
official figures show that the North sent only 
1,467,083 white men into the field; as their total 
force was 2,234,000, and of these 186,000 were 
negroes, 494,000 foreigners and 86,000 from the 
Southern States, is it conceivable that the 
South, with a population of 5,000,060 could have 
sent 1,650,000 men to the colors, while the North 
with 22,000,000 sent only 1,467,083? 


* * 


A woman student at Columbia University, New 
York, who prefers not to have her name _ pub- 
lished,_writes to the Editor to say that one of the 
features of Current History which she appre- 
ciates most highly has been the various articles 
discussing different aspects of the feminist move- 
ment. Contributions such as those by Mrs. Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 
and Mrs. Beatrice Forbes-Robertson Hale must 
surely, our correspondent points out, do much to 
clarify a change in social life which even yet is 
not fully understood by the vast’ majority of either 
men or women. “It is a change,” the letter pro- 
ceeds, “which, as Mrs. Hale points out, is nothing 
less than a revolution; a change which must’ 
make civilization assume an aspect hitherto un- 
dreamt of. It is generally assumed that the 
feminist movement means little more than accord- 
ing women the same political rights as men— 
political rights, which it is worth noting in pass- 
ing, cease to have much value when the tendency 
to destroy democratic government, as typified by 
Mussolini, has grown so strong. But - giving 
women the right to vote now is—or should be— 
recognized as a matter of minor importance. The 
real revolution is in the greater freedom based 
upon the economic independence which changing 
industrial conditions have brought. Women are 
now no longer tied to men’s purse-strings, and 
that fact is changing their whole social and moral 
outlook. How this has come about needs more 
than one excursion into history,.and it is be- 
cause CurrRENT History has taken its readers on 
such interesting journeys that I, for one, am 
grateful to its Editor.” 
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CLARK’S 4th CRUISE 


ROUND THE WORLD 


From N., Y. Jan. 15 by specially chartered new Cunarder 
“Laconia,” 20,000 tons, over a fascinating itinerary in- 
cluding Havana, Panama Canal, Los Angeles, Hawaiian, 
Islands. 18 days in Japan and China, Manila, Java, 
Singapore, Burmah, option 18 days in India, Cairo, 
Jerusalem, Athens, Naples, Riviera, with stop-over 
privileges in Europe. 


4 MONTHS, $1000 up 


Including Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etc. 


Clark’s 21st Cruise, Feb. 2nd 


mun MEDITERRANEAN 


By specially chartered, sumptuous S. S. BALTIC 
(White Star Line), 23,884 tons, 65 days’ cruise. 18 days 
in Egypt and Palestine; Spain, Athens, Rome, etc. 
$600 up, including Hotels, Guides, Drives, Fees, ete. 


Frank C. Clark, Times Building, N. Y. 


WARRENTON COUNTRY SCHOOL 


For young girls. College preparatory and spe- 
cial courses. French the language of the house. 
Girls taught how to study. Habits of order and 
economy inculcated. Address Mile. Lea M. Bouligny, 











Life 
Lop-Sided?. 


OU can probably call to mind offhand a dozen 

people you know who have some outstanding 
trait of strength or w eakness. Many a strong trait 
is ineffective bec cause it is not backed up by the other 
parts of the person’s character or personality. Many 
a weak trait is the one thing that causes an other- 
wise splendid personality to “fail. Think over your 
“dozen” and see if this is not true. 

Very naturally, it is easy for us to see these things 
in other people, ‘but difficult for us to see them in 
ourselves as they appear to others. . Yet that is the 
basis on which you must live, and work, and suc- 
ceed. Other people are constantly sizing you up,— 
and to a large extent your success in life depends on 
what their conclusions are. 

Why not “size yourself up” with the “LIFIL” 
Balanced Personality Test? This practical, 
tific test by a trained psychologist has proven its 
dollars-and-cents value in hundreds of cases. It will 
help you make the most of your strongest faculties 
and show you how to develop. the neglected and 
dormant parts of your personality, so that it may 
become more balanced. The 


“LIRIL” 


Balanced Personality Test 


is based on the LIFIL Course of home study in the 
scientific development of a balanced personality. It 
has stood the test of 25 years of searching study, ex- 
periment and application. The LIFIL training con- 
tains thoroughly defined principles and exact, 
definite methods for developing every power and 
faculty of the five great parts of your persons lity —_ 
Body, Mind, Heart; Will, Faith.. It is, in truth, a 
crystal-clear Life Philosophy—Life Phil—Lifil fll 
ing your life with more purpose, power, and ac- 
complishment. 

If you are able to read the magazines you can 
grasp and apply the teachings of “LIFIL.” In- 
dividual correction and guidance is given with ever) 
study course. Your relation with the instruct ris 
confidential, and you will appreciate his sympath) 
and eager interest in your personal progress. 


Free Lesson on Character Reading 


Send the coupon below, and in addition to giving you 
full information about the LIFIL Balanced Personality 
Test .nd how to obtain it free of charge, we will send 
you at once Lesson 10 on Character Reading, which gives 
you a sane, scientific and usable method of ‘‘sizing up” 
other people. Mail the coupon now, kindly stating your 
age and occupation. 


[FREE LESSON COUPON| 


Federal Institute of Psychology 
23 Federal Schools Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gentlemen: Please send me without charge Lesson 10 
of the LIFIL Course, and explain your offer on the 
LIFIL Balanced Personality Test. 
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